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B O O K VII. 
CHNN—ll 
Being the firſt chapter of the eighth bool. 


HE hiſtory muſt now look a little backwards to 


thoſe circumſtances which led to the cataitro. 
ade mentioned at the end cf the laſt book. 


When Amelia went out in the morning, the left 


her children to the care of her huſband. In this ami- 


able office he had been engaged near an hour; and 
was at that very time lying along on the floor, and 


His little things crawling and playing about him, 
when a molt violent knock was heard at the door; and 
immediately a footman, running up ſtairs, acquainted 
Him, that his lady was taken violently ill, and carried 
into Mrs Chenevix's toy-ſhop. 


Booth no fooner heard this account, which was de- : 


livered with great appearance of haſte and earneſtneſs, 
than he leapt ſuddenly from the floor; and leaving 
his children, roaring at the news of their mother's ill- 
neſs, in ſtrict charge with his maid, he ran as faſt as 
his legs could earry him to the place; or towards the 
place rather : for before he arrived at the ſhop, a 


ever you are, friend, don't aſk me any queſtions 
* now.'—-* You muſt pardon me! Captain, anfwer- 
ed the gentleman; me; bur I have a little buſi- 


* neſs with your honour—lIn ſhort, Captain, I have 


* a ſmall warrant here in my pocket againſt your 
Vor. XI. B * honour, 


gentleman ſtopt him full butt, crying, — 
* whither fo faſt? Booth anſwered eagerly, Who- 
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* honour, at the ſuit of one Dr Harriſon.” © You 
© are a bailiff then?” ſays Both. I am an officer, Sir,” 
anſwered the other. —* Well, Sir, it is in vain to con- 
* tend,” cries Booth; but let me beg you will per- 
mit me only to ſtep to Mrs Chenevix's—I will at- 
tend you, upon my honour, where-ever you pl-aſe ; 
© but my wife lies violently ill there. O, for that 
© matter,” anſwered the bailiff, you may ſet your 
© heart at eaſe ; your lady, I hope, is very well. I 
* aſſure you, the is not there; you will excule me, 
Captain, theſe are only ſtratagems of war. Bzlus 
and virius, quis in a hoſteſs equirit *'—* Sir, I ho- 
'* nour your learning,” cries Booth, and could al- 
* moſt kiſs you for what you tell me. I aſſure you, 

_ © I would forgive you five hundred arreſts for ſuch a 
* piece of news. Well, Sir, and whither am I to go 
« with you ?'—* O, any where; where your honour 
« pleaſes,” cries the bailiff, © Then ſuppoſe we go to 
«* Brown's coffee-houte,” ſaid the priſoner. * No,” 
anſwered the bailiff, that will not do; that's in 
the verge of the court.“ Why then, to the neareſt 
© tavern,” ſaid Booth. No, not to a tavern,” cries 
the other, that is not a place of ſecurity; and you 
© know, Captain, your honour is a ihy cock; I have 
been after your honour theſe three months—Come, 
Sir, you muſt go tomy houſe, if you pleaſe. With 
all my heart,” anſwered Booth, if it be any where 
© hereabouts.” © O, it is but a little ways off,” replied 
the bailiff; it is only in Gray's-inn-Lane, juſt by 
* almoſt.* He then called a coach, and defired his 
priſoner to walk in. | 
Booth entered the coach without any reſiſtance, 
which had he been inclined to make, he muſt have 
plainly perceived would have been ineffectual, as the 
bailiff appeared to have ſeveral followers at hand, 
two of whom, beſide the commander in chief, mount - 
ed with him mto the coach. As Booth was a ſweet- 
_ tempered man, as well as ſomewhat of a philoſopher, 
he behaved with all the good humour imaginable, 
and, indeed, with more than his companions; who, 
however, ſhewed him what they call civility, that is, 
they neither ſtruck him nor ſpit in his face. 5 

| Notwith- 


Ann tn 9 


Notwithſtanding the pleaſantry which Booth en- 
deavoured to preſerve, he in reality envied every la- 
bourer whom he ſaw paſs by him in his way. The 
charms of liberty againſt his will ruthed on his mind; 
and he could not avoid ſuggeſting to himſelf, how 
much more happy was the pooreſt wretch, who with- 
out controul could repair to his homely habitation, 
and to his family, compared to him who was thus 
violently, and yet lawfully, torn away from the com- 


puany of his wife and children. And their condition, 


eſpecially that of his Amelia, gave his heart many a 
ſevere and bitter pang. 

At length he arrived at the bailiff's manſion, and 
was uſhered into a room, in which were ſeveral per- 
ſons. Booth deſired to be alone; upon which the 
bailiff waited on him up ſtairs, into an apartment, 
the windows of which were well fortified with iron 
bars; but the walls had not the leaſt outwork raiſed 
before them; they were, indeed, what is generally 
called naked, the bricks having been only covered 
with a thin plaiiter, which, in many places, was 
mouldered away. 

The firſt demand made upon Booth was for coach- 
| hire, which amounted to two ſhillings, according to 

the bailitf's account; that being jult double the legal 
fare. He was then aſked if he did not chuſe a bowl 
of punch; to which he having anſwered in the ne- 
gative, the bailiff replied, * Nay, Sir, juſt as you 

* pleaſe. I don't aſk you to drink, if you don't chuſe 
it; but certainly you know the cuſtom ; ; the houſe 
© is full of priſoners, and I can't afford genilernen a 
* room to themſelves for nothing.” 

Booth preſently took this hint, indeed it was a 
pretty broad one, and told the bailiff, he ſhould not 
ſcruple to pay him his price; bat in fact, he never 
drank unleſs at his meals. As to that, Sir, cries 
the bailiff, it is juſt as your honour pleaſes. 
* ſcorn to impoſe upon any gentleman in misfor- 
tunes: | with you well out of them for my part. 
* Your honour can take nothing 2mits of me, I only 
does my duty, what Lam bound to do; and as you 
B 2 IM * 
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* ſays, you don't care to drink any ching, what will 

* you be pleaſed to have for dinner? 

Booth then complied in beſpeaking a diſh of meat, 
and told the bailiff, he would drink a bottle with hira 
after dinner. He then deſired the favour of pen, ink, 
and paper, and a metienger ; all which were imme- 
diately procured him, the Bailiff telling him he might 
ſend where-ever he pleuled, and repeated his concern 
for Booth's misfortunes, and a hearty defire to fee the 
end oi them. 

The meltenger was juſt diſpatched with the letter, 
when, who {hould arrive but honeſt Axkinion? A 
ſcldicr of the guards, belonging to the ſame company 
with the Serjeant, and who had known Booth at Gi- 
braltar, bal jean the arreſt, and heard the orders gi- 

ven to the coachmin, This fellow accidentally meet- 
ing Atkin.on, had acquainted him with the whole 
affair. | 

At the appearance of Atkinſon, joy immediately 
overſpread the counten:nce of Booth, The ceremo- 
nials Which bn :{ted between them are unneceſſary to be 
repeated. .3ikin'on was ſoon diſpatched to the attor- 
ney, and to Mrs Elliſon, as the reader hath betore 
heard from his own mouth. 

Booth no.» greatly lamented that he had writ to his 
wite., He thought The might have been acquainted 
Wich the affair better by the Serjeant. Booth begged 
him, however, to do every ching! in his power to com- 
fort her, to 2ſurc her that he was in perfect health and 
good ſpirits, and to leſſen as mnch as poſſibie the 
concern which he knew the would have at reading 
his letter. 

The Serjeant, however, as the reader hath ſeen, 
brought himſelf the farit account of the arreſt. Indeed, 
the other meſſenger did not arrive till a full hour af- 
terwards. This was not owing to any flowneſs of his, 
tut to many previous errands which he was to exe- 
cute before tie delivery of the letier : for, notwith- 
ſtanding the carneit deſire which the bailiff had de- 
clured to fee Booth out of his troubles, he had ordered 
the porter, who was his follower, to call upon two 
or Utiree other bailifls, and as many attorneys, to 


wy 
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try to load his priſoner with as many actions as poſ- 
fible. 

Here the reader may be apt to conclude, that the 
baitiff, inſtead of Being a friend was really an enemy 
to poor Booth; but in fact, he was not ſo. His de- 
fire was no more than to accumulate bail-bonds ; for 
the bailiff was reckoned an honeſt and good ſort of 
man in his way, and had no more malice againſt the 
bodies in his cuſtody, than a butcher hath to thoſe in 
his: and as the latter, when he takes his knife in hand, 
hath no idea but of the joints into which he 1s to cut 
the carcaſe; ſo the former, when he handles his writ, 
hath no other deſign but to cut out the body into as 
many bait-bonds as poſſible. As to the life of the a- 
nimal, or the liberty of the man, they are thoughts 
which never obtrude themſelves on either. 


:—OCNHAP KK 
Containing an account of Mr Booth's felloaw-ſuferers, 


[yEFORE we return to Amelia, we muſt detain 
our reader a little Tonger with Mr Booth, in the 
cuſtody of Mr Bondum the bailiff, who now inform- 
ed his priſoner, that he was welcome to the liberty 
of the houſe with che other gentlemen. 

Booth aſked who thoſe gentlemen were. One of 
them, Sir,” ſays Mr Bondum, is a very great writer, 
or author, as they call him.—He hath been here 
_ * theſe five weeks, at the ſuit of a bookſeller, for 
eleven pound odd money; but he expects to be dif- 
charged ina day or two: for he hath writ out the 
debt. He is now writing for five or ſix bookſellers, 
and he will get you ſometimes, when he fits to it, 

a matter of fifteen ſhillings a-day. For he is a very 

good pen, they ſay; but is apt to be idle. Some 

5 days he won't write above five hours; but at other 
times I have known him at it above ſixteen. 
* Ay! cries Booth, © Pray, what are his productions? 
What doth he write ?? Why, ſometimes,” an- 
ſwered Bondum, he writes your hiſtory-books for 
* your numbers, and ſometimes your verſes, your 
B 3 poems, 
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poems, What do you call them? and then again he 
writes news for your newſpapers.—“ Ay, indeed! 
* he is a moſt extraordinary man truly How doth he 
get his news here: — Why he makes it, as he 
« doth your parliament- fpeeches for your magazines. 
He reads them to us ſometimes over a bowl of 
punch. — To be ſure it is all one as if one was in 
© the parliament houſe— It is about liberty and free · 
dom, and about the conſtitution of England. I ſay 
nothing for my part: for I will keep my neck out 
© of a halter; but faith, he makes it out plainly ta 
* me, that all matters are not as they ſhould be. I 
* am all for liberty, for my part.“ Is that ſo con- 
« ſiſtent with your calling ?* cries Booth. I thought, 
* my friend, you had lived by depriving men of their 
liberty.“ That's another mater,” cries the bailiff, 
* that's a!l according to law, and in the way of bu- 
* ſfineſs. To be ture men mult te obliged to pay 
their debts, or elſe there would be an end of every 
* thing.” Booth defired the Bailiff to give him his 
opinion of liberty. Upon which. he heſitated a mo- 
ment, and then cried out, O, it is a fine thing, it is 
a very fine thing, and the conſtitution of England.“ 
Pooth told him, that by the old conſtitution of Eng- 
land, he had heard that men could not be arreited 
for debt; to which the bailiff antwered, that muſt 
have been in very bad times. Becauſe. as why, 
ſays he, would it not be the hardeſt thing in the 
« world if a man could not arreſt another for a juſt 
and lawful debt? beſides, Sir, you mult be miſ- 
taken: for how could that ever be! is not liberty 
* the conſtitution of England? well, and is not tha 
* conſtitution, as a man may ſay, —— whereby the 
* conſtitution, that is the law and liberty, and all 
« that—— 0 
Booth had a little mercy upon the poor bailiff, 
when he found him rounding in this manner, and 
told him he had made the matter very clear. Booth 
then proceeded to enquire after the other gentlemen, 
his tellows in affliction; upon which, Bondum ac- 
quainted him that one of the priſoners was a poor fel- 
low. He calls himſelf a gentleman,” ſaid Bondum, 
| + but 
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but I am ſure I never ſaw any thing genteel by him. 
© In a week that he hath been in mv. houſe, he hath 
* drank only part of one bottle of wine. I intend ta 
carry him to Newgate within a day or two, if he 
cannot find bail; which, | ſuppoſe,. he will not be 
© able to do: for every body ſays, he is an undone 
man. He hath run out all he hath by loſſes in buſi- 
© neſs, and one way or other; and he bath a wife and 
« ſeven children.—Here was the whole family herz 
© the other day, all howling together. | never law 
* ſuch a beggarly crew; I was almoit aſhamed to ſes 
them in my houſe. I thought they ſeemed fitter for 
Bridewell than any other place. To be ſure, I do 
not reckon him as proper company for {uch as you, 
Sir; but there is another priſoner in the houle that 
I dare fay you will like very much. He is, indeed, 
very much of a gentleman, and ſpends his money 
like one. I have had him only three days, and L 
am afraid he won't ſtay much longer. They lay, 
indeed, he is a gameſter; but what is that to me cr 
any one, as long as a man appears as a gentleman 2 
I always love to ſpeak by people as i find. And, n 
my opinion, he is fit company for the greatelt lo d 
in the land; for he hath very good cloaths, and 
money enough. He is not here for debt, but upon 
a judge's warrant for an aſſault and battery; for 
the tipſtaff locks up here.“ 
The bailiff was thus haranguing, when he was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the attorney, whom the 
truſty Serjeant had, with the utmoſt expedition, found 
out, and diſpatched to the relief of his diſtreſſed 
friend. But before we proceed any further with the 
Captain, we will return to poor Amelia, for whom, 
conſidering the ſituation in which we left her, the 
good-natured reader may be, perhaps, | in no ſmall de- 
gree lolicitous. 
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C * ſome extraordinary behaviour in Mr: Elliſon, 


HE Serjeant being departed to convey Mrs 
Eiliſon to the Captain, his wife Went to fetch 
Amelia s children to their mother. 

Amelia's concern for the diſtreſſes of her huſband 


was aggravated at the fight of her children. Good 


Heavens! the cried, © what will, what can, become 
of theſe poor little wretches ! why have I produced 


© theſe little creatures only to give them a ſhare of 


poverty and miſery ! ' At which words ſhe em- 


braced them eagerly in her arms, and bedewed them 


both with her tears. 

The children's eyes ſoon overflowed as faſt as their 
mother's, though neither of them knew the cauſe of 
her affliction. The little boy, who was the elder, 
and much the ſharper of the two, imputed the ago- 


nies of his mother to her illneſs, according to the ac- 


count bronght to his father in his preſence. 


When Amelia became acquainted with the child's 


apprehenſions, the ſoon ſatisfied him that ſhe was in a 
perfect ſtate of health; at which the little thing ex- 
preſſed great fatisfaQion, and ſaid, he was glad ſhe 
was well again, —Amelia told him ſhe had not been 
in the leaſt diſordered. Upon which, the innocent 
_ cried out, La! how can people tell fack fibs ! a great 


tall man told my papa you was taken very ill at 
Mrs ſomebody's ſhop; and my poor papa preſently 


ran down ſtairs, I was ++ 2 he would have broke 
s his neck to come to 

© © the villains,” cries FM Atkinſon, 6 * 2 
_ © ſtratagem was here to take away your huſband!' 
Take away” anſwered the child What, hath 
any body taken away papa Sure that naughty 
fibbing man hath not taken away papa? 


Amelia begged Mrs Atkinſon to ſay ſomething to 
her children; for that her ſpirits were overpower- 


ed. She chea thre herſelf into a chair, 8 
. 4 
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* full vent to a paſſion almoſt too ſtrong for her de- 
licate conſtitution. 

The ſcene that followed, during ſome minutes, is 
beyond my power of deſeription; I muit beg the rea- 
der's heart to luggeit i it to _theinſelves. The children 


hung on the mother, whom they endeavoored in vain 


to comfort; as Mrs Atkinlon did in vain attempt to 


pacity them, telling then, all would be well, aud 


they would ſoon tee their papa again. 
At lenzth, partly by the perſuaſions of Mrs At- 


kin ſon, partly trom conſtdcration of her little ones, 


and more, perhaps, from the relief which the had ac- 
quired by her tsurs, Amehia became a little cour- 
poled. 

Nothing worth notice b in this miſerable com- 
pany from this tine till the return of Mrs Elliſon 
trom the bailiif's houle; and to draw ont ſcenes of 
wreteheædneſs to too great a length, is a tatk very un- 
ey to the writer, and for which none but readers of 
a moit gloomy complexion will think themiely es ever 
oblived to his labours. | 

At length Mrs Elliſon arrived, and entered the 
room with an air of gaicty rather miſbecoming tlie 
occaſion. When ſhe had teated herſelf in a chair, flie 
told Amelia that the Captain was very well, and in 
good ſpirits; and that he earneltly deſiced her to 
keep up hers. Come, Madam,“ ſaid the, don't 
be diſconſolute; ! hope we {hull toon be able to get 


him out of his troubles. The debts, indeed, amount 


to more than I expected; however, ways may be 
found to redeem him. He muſt own himſelf guilty 
of ſome raſhneis in going out of the verge, when he 
knew to what he was liable; but that is now not to 
de remedied, If he had followed my advice, this 
had not happened; but men will be headſtrong.” 
I cannot bear this,” cries. Amelia; © ſhall ! hear 
that beſt of creatures blamed for his tenderneis 
to me? 

* Well, I will not blame him, 3 Mos 
Elliſon, I am ſure I propoſe nothing bat to ſerve 
* him; and if you will do as much to ſerve him your» 
5 felt, he will not long be a priſoner,” | 

« Lad?” 


10 4 
© T do?” cries Amelia; * Oh heavens! is there a 


* thing upon earth 
Les, there is a thing upon earth,“ ſaid Mrs Elli- 


| ſon, © and a very eaſy thing too.—And yet I will 


venture my life, you ſtart when I propoſe it. And 
yet when I conlider that you are a woman of under- 
ſtanding, I know not why I thould think ſo; for 
ſure you mult have too much good ſenſe to imagine 
that you can cry your huſband ont of priſon. If 
this would have done, I fee you have almoſt cried 
your eyes out already. And yet you may do the bu- 
ſineſs by a much pleaſanter way than by crying and 
* bawling.,” 

What do you mean, Madam !* cries Amelia. 
For my part, I cannot gueſs your meanin 
| © Before I tell you then, Madam, anſwered Mrs 
© Elliſon, I muſt inform you, if you do not already 
know it, that the Captain is charged with actions to 


the amount of near five hundred pound. I am ſure 1 
© I would willingly be his bail; but I know my bail 


* would not be taken for that ſum. You molt conſt 
der, therefore, Madam, what chance you have of 
* redeeming him; unle!s you chule, as perhaps ſome 
* wives would, that he ihould lie all his life in priſon.” 
At theſe words, Amelia diicharged a ſhower of 


tears, and gave every mark of the moſt frantic grief. 


Why there now, cries Mrs Elliſon, * while 
« you will indulge theſe extravagant paſſions, bow 
can you be capable of liſtening to the voice of rea- 
* ſon? I know I am a fool in concerning myſelf thus 
© with the affairs of others. I know the thanklets of- 


| © fice I undertake; and yet I love you ſo, my dear 


Mrs Booth, that I cannot bear to ee you afflicted, 
and I would comfort you, if you would ſuffer me, 
Let me beg you to make your mind eaſy; and with- 


1 theſe two days, I will engage to ſet your huſband 


at liberty. 


* Harkee, child, only behave like a woman of ſpirit 
© this evening, and keep your appointment, not- 
_ * withſtanding what hath happened; and I am con- 
Fvinced there is one who hath the pour and the 


« wil to erve you.“ 


Mrs 


een 


—— 1 ĩͤ 


Mrs Elliſon ſpoke the latter part of her ſpeech in 
a whiſper; ſo that Mrs Atkinton, who was then en- 
gaged ich the children, might not hear her; bur 
Amelia anſwered aloud, and i: id, * What appointment 
« would you have me keep this evening? 

© Nay, nay, if you have forgot, cries Mrs Elliſon, 
* I will tell you more another time; but come, will 
« yon go home? my dinner i is ready by this time, aud 
« you thall dine with me.” 

Talk not to me of dinners,” cries Amelia, my 
ſtomach is too full already.” 

* Nay, but, dear Madam,“ anſwered Mrs Elliſon, 

— let me beſeech you to go home with me. I do 
not care, ſays the, whiſpering, to ſpeak before 
« ſome folks.” 

* I have no ſecret, Madam, in the world,” replied 
Amelia aloud, which I would not communicate to 
* this Lady: for I ſhall always acknowledge the high- 
* elt obligations to her for the ſecrets the hath im- 
< parted to me.” 

Madam,“ ſaid Mrs Elliſon, © I do not interfere 
with obligations, I am glad the Lady hath obliged 
you ſo much ; and I with all people were equally 
mindful of obligations. I hope, I have omitted no 
opportunity of endeavouring to oblige More Booth, 
as well as I have fome other folks.” 
If by other folks, Madam, you mean me,” cries 
Mrs Atkinſon, * 1 confeſs, I fincerely believe you in- 
* tended the ſame obligation to us both: and I have 
* the pleaſure to think it is owing to me th: at this 

Lady is not as much obliged to you as I am.“ 
* 8 proteſt, Madam, I can hardly gueſs your mean- 


C ing,” ſaid Mrs Elliſon.----4 Do you really intend to 


£ affront me, Madam ?* 
I intend to preſerve innocence and virtue, if it be 
in my power, Madam,” anſwered the other. And 
ſure nothing but the molt eager reſolution to deſtroy 
it, could induce you to mention tuch an agppomt- 
ment at ſuch a time.” 
I did not expect this treatment from you, Ma- 
dam, cries Mrs Elliſon : © Such ingratitude 1 could 
not have believed, had it been reported to me by 
any other.. 

6 Such 
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Such impudence,” anſwered Mrs Atkinſon, * muſt 
* exce:d, think, all belief; but when women once 
* abandon that modeſty which is the characteriſtic of 


© their ſex, they ſeldom ict any bounds to their aſſu- 


© Fagce. — -.. 

could not have believed this to have been in 
human nature,” cries Mrs Elliſon. Is this the wo- 
man whom ! have fed, have cloathed, have ſup- 
ported) who owes to my charity, and my interceſ- 
tons, that ſhe is not at this day deſtitute of all the 
neceſſaries of life!) | | : 
« [ 0w-9 it all,” anſwered Mrs Atkinſon.-----< And 1 
add the favour of a maſquęrade ticket to the number. 
„ Could ! have thought, Madam, that you would, 
o 
c 
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before my face, have aſked another lady to go to 

the fume place with the fame man !---But I atk your 
pardon, impute rather more afturance to you than 
* you are miltrels of---You have endeavourcd to keep 
the allignation a ſecret from me; and it was by 
* mere accident only that i diſcovered it; unleſs there 
* are ſome guardian angels, that in general protect 
* innocence and virtne, though I may ſay 1 have not 
always found them ſo watchful.” 

Indeed, Madam, ſaid Mrs Elliſon, © you are not 
worth my anſwer, nor will I ſtay a moment longer 
with ſuch a perion.------So, irs Booth, you have 
your choice, Madam, whether you will go with me, 
or remain in the company of this lady.” 7 
© If fo, Madam,” anſwered Mrs Booth, I ſhall 

not be long in determining to ſtay where J am.” 

Mrs Ellifon then, caſting a look of great indigna- 
tion at both the ladies, mude a ſhort ſpeech full of 
invectives againſt Mrs Atkinſon, and not without ob- 
lique hints of ingratitude againſt poor Amelia; after 
which the burſt out of the room, and out of the houſe; 
and made haite to her own home, in a condition of 
mind to which Fortune, without guilt, cannot, I be- 
heve, reduce any one. 1 

Indeed, how much the ſuperiority of miſery is on 
the ſide of wickedneſs, may appear to every reader 
who will compare the preſent fituation of Amelia 


FE 


with that of Mrs Elliſon. Fortune had attacked the 


2 former 
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former with almoſt the higheſt degree of her malice. 


She was involved in a ſcene of molt exquiſite diftrets ; 
and her huſband, her principal comfort, torn violently 
from her arms; yet her ſorrow, however exquiſite, 
was all ſoft and tender; nor was the without many 
confolations. Her caſe, however hard, was not abtu- 
lutely deſperate; for ſcarce any condition of fortune 
can be ſo. Art and induſtry, chance and friends, 
have often relieved the molt diſtreſſed circurattances, and 
converted them into opulence. In all theſe ſhe had 
hopes on this ſide the grave, ind perfect virtue and 
innocence gave her the ſtr ongeſt aſſurances on the 
other. Whereas, in the boſom of Mrs Elliton al! 
was ſtorm and tempeſt; anger, revenge, fear, aud 
pride, like ſo many raging furies, poſſeſſed her mind, 
and tortured her withditappointment and thame. Lois 
of reputation, which is generally irreparable, was to 
be her lot; loſs of friends is of this the certain conſe- 
quence; all on this fide the grave appeared dreary 
and comfortleis; and endleſs miſery, on the other, 
cloſed the gloomy proſpect. 1 

Hence, my worthy reader, conſole thyſelf, that 
however few of the other good things of life are thy 
lot, the belt of all things, which is innocence, is al- 
ways within thy own power; and though fortune 
may make thee often unhappy, the can never make 
thee completely and irreparably miſerable without thy 


Containing, among many matters, the exemplary zebavi- 
our of Colonel James. 


f HEN Mrs Elliſon was arted, Mrs At- 
W kinſon began to apply all her art to ſooth an d 
comfort Amelia; but was preſently prevented by her: 
am afhamed, dear Madam, ſaid Amelia, of 
* having indulged my affliction ſo much at your ex- 
* pence. The ſuddennels of the occaſion is my only 
* excuſe; for had I had time to ſummon my reſolution 
to my affiicance, I hope I am miſtreſs of more pati- 
Vol. XI. 0 5 ence 
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* enccithan you have hitherto ſeen me exert. I know» 
Madam, in my unwarrantable exceiſes, I have been 
guilty of numy tranſgreſſions. Firit, againſt that 
divine will and pleaſure, without whole permiſſion 
at leaſt, no human accident can happen ; in the 
next place, Madam, if any thing can aggravate fuch 
a fault, I have tranſgreſſed the laws of friendthip, 
as well as decency, in throwing upon you ſome part 
of the load of my grief; and again, I have ſinned 
againtt common fente, which thould teach me, in- 
ltead of weakly and heavily lamenting my misfor- 
tunes, to rouſe all my ſpirits to remove them. In 
this light, I am thocked at my own telly, and am 
refolved to leave my children under your care, and 
go directly to my huſband. I may comiort him. I 
may alliſt him. I may relieve him. There is no- 
thing now too difficult ter me to undertake.” 
Mrs Atkinſon greatly approved and complimented 
her friend on all the former part of her ſpeech, except 
what related to herſelf, on which the ipoke very ci- 
villy, and I believe with great truth; but as to her 
termination of going to her huſband, the endea- 
voured to diſſuade her, at leaſt the begged her to defer 
it for the preſent, and till the Serjeunt returned home, 
She then reminded Amelia that it was now paſt five 
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in the afternoon, and that ſhe had not taken any re- 


ſreſhment but a diſh of tea the whole day, and deſired 
the would give her leave to procure her a chick, or 
any thing ſhe liked better, for her dinner. 

Amelia thanked her friend, and ſaid, ſhe would 
fit down with her to whatever ſhe pleaſed; but, if 
© I do notent,” ſaid the, * I would not have you im- 
pute it to any thing but want of appetite : for I aſ- 
« ſure you, all things are equally indiiferent to me. I 
am more ſolicitous about theſe poor little things, 
*. who have not been uſed to faſt ſo long. Heaven 
* krzows what may hereafter be their fate !” 

Mrs Atkinion bid her hope the beſt, and then re- 
commended the children to the care of her maid, 

And now arrived a fervant from Mrs James, with 
an invitation to Captain Booth and his lady. to dine 
with the Colonel the day after the next. This a little 

56: | perplexed 


perplexed Amelia; but after a ſhort conſideration the 
difpatched an anſwer to Mrs James, in which the 
conciſely informed her of what had happened. 

The honelt Serjeant, who had been on his legs al- 
molt the whole day. now returned, and brought Ame- 
ha a ſhort letter from her huſband ; in which he gave 
her the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of his health and ſpi- 
rits, and begged her, with great earneſtneſs, to take 
care to preſerve her own ; which, if the did, he ſaid 
he had no doubt but that they ſhould ſhortiy be happy 
He added ſomething of hopes from my Lord, with 
which Mrs Elliſon had ainuſed him; and which 
ferved only to deſtroy the comfort that Amelia received 
from the reſt of his letter. | 

Whilſt Amelia, the Serjeant and his lady were en- 
gaged in a cold collation, for which purpoſe a cold 
chick was procured from the tavern for the ladies, 
and two pound of cold beef for the Serjeant ; a violent 
knocking was heard at the door, and preſently atter- 
wards Colonel James entered the room. After pro- 
per compliments had palt, the Colonel told Amelia, 
that her letter was brought to Mrs James while they 
were at table, and that, on her ſhewing it him. he had 
immediately roſe up, made an apology to his company, 
and took a chair to her. Fle ſpoke to her with great 
tenderneſs on the occaſion, and deſired her to make 
herſelf eaſy ; aſſuring her, that he would leave no- 
thing in his power undone to ſerve her huſband. He 
then gave her an invitation, in his wife's name, to his 
own houſe, in the moſt preſſing manner. 

Amelia returned him very hearty thanks for all his 
kind offers ; but begged to declive that of an apart- 
ment in his houſe. She ſaid, as ſhe could not leave 
her children, ſo neither could the think of bringing 
ſuch a trouble with her into his family; and though 
the Colonel gave her many aſſurances that her children 
as well as herſelf would be very welcome to Mrs 
James, and even betock himſelf to entreaties, the (till 
perſiited obſtinately in her refuſal. | 

In real truth, Amelia had taken a vat affection for 
Mrs Atkinſon, of the comfort of whoſe company the 
could not bear to be deprived in her diſtreſs; nor to 
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exchange it for that of Mrs James, to whom ſhe had 


lately conceived no little diflike. 
The Colonel, when he found he could not prevail 


with : Ameliz to accept his invitation, deſiſted from 


any turther ſolicitations. He then took a bank-bill 
of fifty pounds trom his pocket-Book, and faid— 
* You will pardon me, dear Madam, if I chuſe to im- 
pute your retutal of my houſe, rather to a diſlike of 
my wiie, who [ will not pretend to be the moit 
agrezable of women (all men,“ ſaid he, hghing, 
have not Captain tooth's fortune), than to any aver- 
fion or anger to me. I muit infiit upon it therefore, 
to make your preſent habitation as eaſy to you as 
potlible.— hope, Nadam, you will not deny me 
this happineſs; I beg you will honour me with the 
acceptance of this trifle, He then put the note into 
her hand, and declared that the honour of touching 
it was worth a hundred times that lum.“ 
I protelt, Colonel James,” cried Amelia bluſſung, 
I know not whar to do or f. iy, your goodneſs 1@ 
greatly coniounds me. Can I, who am ſo well ac- 
quainted with the many great obligations Mr 
Booth already bath to your generolity, conſent th: it 
you ſhoulu add more to a debt we never can pay! 
The Colonel flopt her thort, proteſting that ſne 
miſplaced the obligation: for that, if to confer the 
higheſt happineſs was to oblige, he was obliged to her 
acceptance. And I do aſſure you, Madam, fa:d he, 
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WE | ia en ſum, or a much larger, can contribute 


to your eaſe, I thall confider myſelf as the happieſt 
man upon earth, in being able to ſupply it; and 
you, Madam, my greacelt benefactor in recei- 
ving it,” 

Amelia then put the note in her pocket; and they 
entered into a convertation, in which many civil 
things were ſaid on both des ; but what was chiefly 
worth remark v. "as, that Amelia had almoſt her huſ- 
band conſtantly in her month, and the Colonel never 
mentioned him: the former ſeemed deſirous to lay all 
obligations, as much as poilible, to the account of 


der huſband; and the latter endeavoured with the ut - 
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moſt delicacy to inſinuate that her happineſs was the 
main and indeed only point which he had in view. 

Amelia had made no doubt, at the Colonel s firſt 
appearance, but that he intended to-go directly to her 
huſband. When he dropt therefore a hint of his in- 
tention to viſit him next morning, the appeared vi- 
Gbly thocked at the delay. The Colonel perceiving 
this, ſaid, However inconvenient it may be; yet, 
© Madam, if it will oblige you, or if you deſire it, I 
will even go to-night.” Amelia an{wered, © My 
© huſband would be far from deſiring to derive any 
good from your inconvenience z but if you put it to 
me, I mult be excuſed for ſaying, deſire nothing 
© more in the world than to ſend him ſo great a com- 


* 


© fort as I know he will receive from the preſence ot 1 


© ſuch a friend.“ Then to ſhew you, Madam.“ 
cries the Colonel, that I defire nothing more in the 
© world than to give you pleaſure, I wilt go to him 
immediately.“ 

Amelia then bethought herſelf of the W and 
told the Colonel, his old acquaintance Atkinton, whoni 
he had known at Gibraltar, was then in the houſe, 
and would conduct him to the place. The Serjcant 
was immediately called in, paid his reſpects to the 
Colonel, and was acknowledged by him. They both 
immediately ſet forward, Amelia to the utmolt of her 
power prefling their departure. 

Mrs Atkinſon now returned to Amelia, and was by 
| her acquainted with the Colonel's late generoſity : 
for her heart fo boiled over with gratitude, that the 
could not conceal the ebullition. Amelia likewiſe 
gave her friend a full narrative of the Colonel's for- 
mer behaviour and friend{hip to her huſb1nd, as well 
abroad as in England; and ended with declaring, that 
ſhe believed him to be the moſt generous man upon 
earth. 

Mrs Atkinſon agreed with Amelia's concluſion, and 
ſaid ſhe was pl: ad to hear there was any ſuch man. 
They then procceded with the children to the tea» 
table, where panegyric, and not ſcandal, was the topic 
of their converſation ; and of this panegyric the Colo- 
nel was the ſubject; both the ladies teeming to vie 
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with each other in celebratin 'S the praiſes of his goad- 
neſs. 


CHAP. . 
Comments upon authors. 


AVING left Amelia in as comfortable a fitu- 
ation as could poſſibly be expected, her imme- 
diate diſtreſſes relieved, and her heart filled with great 
hopes from the friendſhip of the Colonel; we will 
now return to Beoth, who, when the attorney and 
ſerjeant had left him, received a viſit from that great 
author of whom honourable mention is made in our 
ſecond chapter. = 
Booth, as the reader may be ple fed to remember, 
was a pretty good inaſter of the clailics; for his father, 
though he deſigned his ſon for the army, did not 
think it neceſſary to breed him up a blockhead. He 
did not, perhaps, imagine that a competent ſhare of 
Latin and Greek would make his fon either a pedant 
or a coward. He conſidered likewiſe, probably, that 
the liſe of a ſoldier is in general a life of idleneſs; and 
might think that the ſpare hours of an officer in cenn⸗ 
try quarters would be as well employed with a book, 
as in ſauntering about the ſtreets, loitering in a * | 
houſe, ſotting in a tavern, or in laying ſchemes to 
debauch and ruin a ſet of harmleſs ignorant country 
irls. 
, As Booth was therefore what might well be called, 
in this age at leaſt, a man of learning, he began to 
diſcourſe our author on ſubjects of literature. I 
think, Sir,” ſays he, that Doctor Swift hath been 
generally allowed by the critics in this kingdom, to 
de the greatelt maſter of humour that ever wrote. 
Indeed, I allow him to have poſſeſſed moſt admi- 
rable talents of this kind; and if Rabelais was his 
malter, I think he proves the truth of the common 
Greek proverb—That the ſcholar is often ſuperior 
to the maſter. As to Cervantes, I do not think we 
can make any juſt compariſon; for though Mr Pope 
compliments him with lometimes taking Cervantes“ 
1 — 
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author: 


Oh thou, whatever title pleaſe thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerſtaff or Gulliver; 
Whether you take Cervantes ſerious air, 

* Or laugh and ſhake in Rabelais“ ealy chair.“ 


| © You are right, Sir,” ſaid Booth; but though E 
* thould agree that the Doctor hath ſometimes conde- 
« ſcended to imitate Rabelais, I do not remember to 


ner of Cervantes. But there is one in his own way, 
and whom I am convinced he ſtudied above all 


name Lucian. This author, I fay, I am convinced 
he followed: but I think he followed him at a 
diſtance; as, to ſay the truth, every other writer 


indeed, entirely with Mr Moile, in his Diſcourſe 
on the age of the Philopatris, when he gives 
him the epithet of the incomparable Lucian; and 
incomparable, | believe, he will remaia as long as 
the language in which he wrote ſhall endure. What 
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remember it very well,” cries the author, * his ſto 

© of a Cock and a Bull is excellent. Booth ſtared at 
this, and aſked the Author what he meant by the 
Bull? « Nay,” anſwered he, I don't know very 
* well, upon my foul. It is a long time fince I read 
© him, I learnt him all over at ſchool, I have not read 
him much ſince. And pray, Sir, ſaid he, how do 


* you like his Pharſalia ? don't you think Mr Rowe's 
* tranſlation a very fine one? Booth replied, * I 


© believe we are talking of different authors. The 
_ © Pharſalia, which Mr Rowe tranftated, was written 


by Lucan; but I have been ſpeaking of Lucian, a 


Greek writer, and, in my opinion, the greateſt in 


the humourous way, that ever the world produced.“ 


« Ay?!” cries the Author, he was indeed fo, a 


ver 
excellent writer indeed. I fancy a candltion of 
| | * 


ferious air I remember the paſſage,” cries. the 


have ſeen in his works the leaſt attempt in the man- 


others —— You > [ believe, I am going to 


of this kind hath done in my opinion: for 
none, | think, hath yet equalled hin. I agree, 


an inimitable piece of humour is his Cock !'—* 1 
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* him would ſell very well.“ I do not know, in- 
* deed,” cries Booth. A good tranſlation of him 
* would be a valuable book. I have feen a wretched 
* one publiſhed by Mr Dryden, but tranſlated” by 
* cthers, who in many places have miſunderſtood Lu- 
* cian's meaning, and have no where preſerved the 
* ſpirit of the original,” That is great pity,” ſays 
the Author. Pray, Sir, is he well tranſlated into 
« French?” Booth anſwered, he could not tell; but 
that he doubted it very tach, having never ſeen a 
good verſion into that language, out of the Greek. 
* To confeſs the truth, I believe, ſaid he, the 
French tranſlators have generally conſulted the La- 
tin only; which, in ſome of the few Greek writers 
have read, is intolerably bad. And as the Englith 
tranſlators, for the molt part, purſue the French, 
we may eaſily gueſs, what ſpirit thoſe copies of bad 
copies mult preierve of the original.” 

Egad, you are a ſhrewd gueſſer, cries the Author, 
I am glad the bookſellers "have not your ſagacity. 
But how ſhould it be otherwiſe, conſidering the 
price they pay by the ſheet ? The Greek, you will 
allow, is a hard language; and there are few gen- 
tlemen that write, who can read it without a good 


( 


find out the true meaning of words, a gentleman 
would not get bread and cheeſe by his work. If 
one was to be paid, indeed, as Mr Pope was for 
his Homer---Pray, Sir, don't you think that the 
beit tranſlation in the world ?? 

Indeed, Sir, cries Booth, I think, thongh it 
is certainly a noble paraphraſe, and of itſelf a fine 
poem, yet, in ſome places, it is no tranſlation at 
all. In the very beginning, for inſtance, he hath 
not rendered the true force of the Author. Homer 
* invokes his Mule in the five firſt lines of the Iliad; 
and, at the end of the fifth, he you his reaſon : 
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For all theſe things,” ſays he, © were bronght 
about by the decree of Jupiter ; and, therefore, he 
ſuppoſes 


lexicon. Now, Sir, if we were to afford time to 
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* ſuppoſes their true ſources are known only to the 
© deities, Now, the tranflation takes no more notice 
© of the 4x, than if no ſuch word had been chere. 

* Very pollibly,” antwered the Author; iK 
long time ſince | read the original. Perhaps, then, 
he followed the French tranflations. I oblerve, in- 
deed, he talks much in the notes of Madam Darier, 
and Monfieur Euitathius.“ 

Booth had now received conviction enough of his 
friend's knowledge of the Greek language; without 
attempting, therefore, to ſer him richt, he made 2 
ſudden tranſition to the Latin. Pray, Sir,” ſaid he, 
© as you have mentioned Rowe's tranſlation of the 
* Pharſalia, do you remember how he hath rendered 
that patiage in the character of Cato? 
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Veneriſque huic maximus uſus 
8 DP rogenies ; urbi Pater eſt, urbigue Maritas. 


For I apprehend that paſſage is generally miſun- 
* deritood.” 

I really do not remember,” anſwered the Author.— 
Pray, Sir, what do you take to be the meaning?“ 
I upprehend, Sir,” replied Booth. that, by theſe 
* words, Urbi Pater eft, Urbigue Maritus, Cato is re- 
6 preſented as the father and huſband to the city of 
© Rome,” 

Very true, Sir, cries the Author; © very fine, in- 
* deed.---Not only the father of his country, but the 
* huſvand too; very noble, truly.” 

Pardon me, Sir, cries Booth, I do not conceive 
that to have been Lucan's meaning. If you pleaſe 
to obſerve the context: Lucan, having commended 
the temperance of Cato, in the inſtances of diet and 
clothes, proceeds to venereal pleaſures; of which, 
ſays the poet,” his principal uſe was procreation ; 
then he adds, Urbi Pater eft, Urbigue Maritus ; that 
he became a father and a huſband, for the ſake only 
of the city.“ 

© Upon my word, that's true, ' cries the Aniher; *L 

did not think of it, It is much finer than the orker , 
| Ur Ty 
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* ---Urbis Pater ef. What is the other! ? ---ay---Urbic 
* Maritus,---It is certainly as you ſay, Sir. 

Booth was, by this, pretty well ſatisfied of the Au- 
thor's profound learning ; however, he was willin 
to try him a little further. He aſked him, therefore, 
what was his opinion of Lucan in general, and in 
what claſs of writers he ranked him. 

The Author ſtared a little at this queſtion; and, 
aſter ſome heſitation, anſwered, * Certainly, Sir, 1 
think he is a fine writer, and a very great poet.” 

] am very much of the ſame opinion,” cries Booth; 
but where do you claſs him, next to what poet do 

you place him?“ 

Loet me ſee, cries the Author, * where do I claſs 
* him! next to whom do I place him !---Ay !---why ! 
* ---why, pray, where do you yourſelf place him?“ 

* Why, ſurely,” cries Booth, * if he is not to be 

placed in the firſt rank, with Homer, and Virgil, 


and Milton----I think clearly, he is at the head of 


© the ſecond; before either Statius, or Silius Italicus. 

6 . Ih | allow to each of theſe their merits ; 
but, perhaps, an epic poem was beyond the genius 
* of either. 1 own, I have often thought. if Statius 
© had ventured no farther than Ovid or Claudian, he 
* would have ſucceeded better: for his Sylvz are, in 


© my opinion, much better than his Thebais.“' 


l believe, I was of the ſame opinion formerly,” 
faid the Author. 


* And for what reaſon have you altered it?” cries 


Booth. 


] have not altered it, anſwered the Author; but, 
to tell you the truth, I have not any opinion at all 
about theſe matters at preſent. I do not trouble my 


head much with poetry: for there is no encourage- 


ment to ſuch ſtudies in this age. It is true, in- 
deed, I have now and then wrote a poem or two for 
* the Magazines; but I never intend to write any 
more: for a gentleman | is not paid for his time. X 
© ſheet is a ſheet with the bookſellers; and, whether 
it be in proſe or verſe, they make no difference; 
* though certainly there is as much difference ta a 
© gentiteman in the work, as there is to a tailor, be- 
tween 
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< tween making a plain and a laced ſuit. Rhimes are 
difficult things; they are ſtubborn things, Sir. I 
© have been ſometimes longer in tagging a couplet, 
than J have been in writing a ſpeech on the ſide of 
the oppoſition, which hath been read with great ap- 

* plauſe all over the kingdom. 

* I am glad you are pleaſed to confirm that,” crics 
Booth: for I proteſt it was an entire ſecret to me 

* till this day. I was ſo perfectly ignorant, that 1 
thought the ſpeeches, publiihed in the Magazines, 
« were really made by the members themſelves.” 
Some of them, and I believe I may, without 
vanity, ſay, the belt,” cries the Author, are all 
the production of my own pen; but, I believe, f 
thall leave it off ſoon, unleſs a ſheet of ſpeech will 
fetch more than it does at preſent. In truth, the 
romance-writing is the only branch of our buſineſs 
now, that is worth following. Goods of that fort 
have had fo much ſucceſs lately in the market, that 
2 bookſeller ſcarce cares what he bids for them. 
And it is certainly the eaſiæſt work in the world; 
you may write it almoſt as faſt as you can ſet pen to 
paper; and if you interlard it with a little tcandal, 
a little abuſe on ſome living characters of note, you 
cannot fail of ſucceſs.” 

* Upon my word, Sir, cries Booth, you have 
greatly inſtructed me. I could not have imagined 
there had been ſo much regularity in the trade of 
writing, as you are pleaſed to mention; by what J 
can perceive, the pen and ink is likely to LEES 
the ſtaple commodity of the kingdom. ” 
Alas! Sir,“ anſwered the Author, it is over- 
ſtocked—The market is over-ſtocked. There is 
no encouragement to merit, no patrons, I have 

been theſe five years ſoliciting a ſubſcription for my 
new tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, with notcs 
explanatory, hiſtorical, and eritical; and I have 

ſcarce collected five hundred names yet. 

The mention of this tranſlation a little ſurpriſed 
Booth; not only as che author had juſt declared his 
intentions to forſake the tuneful Mules, but fer ſome 
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other reaſons, which he had collected from his con- 


2 verſation 
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verſation with our author, he little expected to hear of 
a propoſal to tranſlate any of the Latin poets. He 
proceeded, therefore, to catechiſe him a little far- 
ther; and by his anſwers was fully ſatisfied, that he 
| Had the very ſame acquaintance with Ovid, that he 
had appeared to have with Lucan. 
The author then pulled out a bundle of papers, 
containing propoſals for his ſubſcription, and receipts ; 
and addreſſing himſelf to Booth, ſaid, Though the 


place in which we meet, Sir, is an inproper place to 


« ſolicit favours of this kind; yet, perhaps, it may be 
nin your power to ſerve me, if you will charge your 
* pockets with ſome of theie.” Booth was juſt offer- 
ing at an. excuſe, when the bailiff introduced Colo- 
nel james, and the Serjeant. 


The unexpected vilit of a beloved friend to a man 


mn _a{llition, eſpecially in Mr Booth's fituation, is a 
comfort which can ſcarce be equalled; not barely 


from the hopes of relief, or redreſs, by his aſſilt- 


ance; but as it is an evidence of fincere friendſhip 
which ſcarce admits of any doubt or ſuſpicion. Such 
an inſtance doth, indeed, make a man amends for all 
ordinary troubles and diſtrefſes; and we ought to 
think ourſelves gainers, by having had ſuch an oppor» 

tunity of diſcovering, that we are poſſeſſed ot one of 
the moſt valuable of all human poſſeſſions. 

Booth was ſo tranſported at the ſight of the Colonel, 
that he dropt the propoſals which the author had put 
into his hand, and burſt forth into the highelt pro- 
feflions of gratitude to his friend, who behaved very 
properly on his fide, and ſaid every thing which be- 
came the mouth of a friend on the occaſien. 

It is true, indeed, he ſeemed not moved equally, 
either with Booth or the Serjeant ; both whole eyes 

watered at the ſcene. In truth, the Colonel, though a 
very generous man, had not the leaſt grain of tender- 
neſs in his diſpoſition. His mind was formed of thoſe 
firm materials, of which nature tormerly hammered 
out the Stoic, and upon which the ſorrows ot no man 

living could make an impreſſion. A man of this tem · 
per, who doth not much value danger, will fight for 
the perſon he calls his friend; and the man chat hath 
1 | | but 
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but little value for his money will give it him; but 


ſuch friend{hip is never to be abſolutely depended on: 
for whenever the favourite paſſion interpoſes with it, 
it is ſure to ſubſide and vanith into air. Whereas, the 
man whoſe tender diſpoſition really feels the miſeries 
of another, will endeavour to relieve thein for his 
own ſake ; and, in ſuch a mind, friendſhip will often 
get the ſuperiority over every other paſſion. 

But from whatever motive it ſprung, the Colonel's 
behaviour to Booth ſeemed truly amiable; and ſo it 
appeared to the Author, who took the fir it occaſion to 
applaud it in a very florid oration ; which the reader, 
when he recollects that he was a ſpeech- maker by 
profeſſion, will not be ſurpriſed at; nor, perhaps, 
will be much more ſurpriſed, that he ſoon after took. 


an occaſion of clapping a propoſal into the Colonel's 
hands; holding at the fame time a receipt very vi- 


fible * his own. _ | 
The Colonel received both, and gave the Author 
a guinza in exchange, which was double the ſum men- 


tioned in the receipt; for which the Author made a4 


low bow, and very politely took his leave, ſaying, 
I ſuppoſe, gentlemen, you may have ſome private 
* buſineſs together; I heartily wiſh a ſpeedy end to 

your confinement; and I congratulate you on the 


1 ſo great, fo noble, and fo generous a 
friend. 


S | 
Which inclines rather to ſatire than fenegyric. 


HE Colonel had the curioſity to atk Booth the 
name of the gentleman, who, in the vulgar 
language, had ſtruck, or taken hin in for a guine. "BD 
with ſo much eaſe and dexterity. Booth anſwered, he 
did not know his name; all that he krew of him was, 
that he was the moſt impudent and illiterate fellow 
he had ever ſeen; and that, by his on account, he 
was — author of molt of the w oder ful productions of 
the a Perhaps, ſaid he it muy look un: l- 
rita le in me, to blame you for your genzroity; 
"90s XI. D but 
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dut I am convinced the fellow hath not the leaſt me- 
< rit or capacity; and you have ſubſcribed to the moſt 
< horrid traſh that ever was publiſhed !' 

. I exec nt» Genie WT te publiſhes,” cries the 
Colonel. Heaven forbid, I ſhould be obliged to 
read half the nonſenſe | have ſubſcribed to. 
But, don't you think,” ſaid Booth, that by ſuch 
indiſcriminate encouragement of authors, you do a 
real miſchief to the ſociety ? by propagating the ſub- 
ſcriptions of ſuch fellows, people are tired out, and 
with-hold their contributions to men of real merit z 
and, at the fame time, you are contributing to fill 
the world, not only with nonſenſe, with but all 
the ſcurrility, indecency, and profaneneſs with 
which the age abounds, and _ which all bad 
writers ſupply the defect of 
Pugh l' cries the Colonel, 1 never conſider 
< theſe matters. Good or bad, it is all one to me; 
6 + buy there's an acquaintance of mine, and a man of 

wit too, that thinks the worlt the beſt, as they 
are the ſureſt to make him laugh.” 

I aſk pardon, Sir, ſays the Serjeant; * but I wiſh 

your honour would conſider your own affairs a 
8 E: for it grows late in the evening. 

The Serjeant ſays true,” anſwered the Colonel. 
What is it you intend to do ?” | 
Faith, Colonel, I know not what I ſhall do. My 

© affairs ſeem ſo irreparable, that I have been drivin 

© them, as much as poilibly I could, from my mind. 
If ] was to ſuffer alone, I think, I could bear them 
« with ſome philoſophy ; but when I confider who 
* are to be the ſharers in my fortune—the deareſt of 
children; and the beſt, the worthieſt, and the no- 
* bleſt of women; pardon me, my dear friend; theſe 
« ſenſations are above me, they convert me into a wo- 


F 


man; they drive me to deſpair, to madneſs.” 


The Colonel adviſed him to command himſelf; 
and told him, this was not the way to retrieve his 
fortune. <* As to me, my dear Booth, ſaid he, you 
« know, you may command me as far as 1s really 
s within my power.“ 

Booth 
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Booth anſwered eagerly, that he was ſo far from 
. any more favours from the Colonel, that he 
had reſolved not to let him know any thing of his 
misfortune. ©* No, my dear friend,” cries he, © I am 
too much obliged to you already; and then burſt 


into many fervent expreſſions of gratitude ; ; till the 


Colonel himſelf topped him, and begged him to give 
an account of the debt or debts for which he was 
detained in that horrid place. 
Booth anſwered, he could not be very exact; but 
| he feared it was upward of four hundred pounds. 
© It is but three hundred pounds, indeed, Sir, cries 
the Serjeant ; * if you can raiſe three hundred pounds, 
you are a tree man this moment. 
; Booth, who did not apprehend the generous mean- 
ing of the Serjeant, as well as, I believe, the reader 
will, anſwered, he was miſtaken; that he had com- 
puted his debts, and they amounted to upwards of 


four hundred pounds: nay, that the bailiff had ſhewn 


him writs for above that ſum. 

* Whether your debts are three or four hundred,” 
eries the Colonel, © the preſent buſineſs is to give bail 
only; and then you will have ſome time to try your 
friends. I think you might get a company abroad; 
and then I would advance the money on the ſecu- 


© rity of half your pay: and, in the mean time, I 


will be one of your bail with all my heart.” 


While Booth forth his gratitude for all 


this kindneſs, the Serj cant ran dowa ſtairs for the bai- 
liff; and ſhortly after returned with him into the 
room. 

The bailiff, being informed that the Colonel offer- 
ed to be bail for his priſoner, anſwered a little ſurlily, 
© Well, Sir, and who will be the other? you know, 
* 1 ſuppoſe, there mult be two; and I mult have 
time to enquire after them. 

The Colonel rephed, I believe, Sir, I am welt 
* known to be reſponſible for a much larger ſum than 
* your demand on this gentleman ; but if your forms 
* require two, I ſuppole the Serjeant here will do for 
the other. 

D 2 | + I don't 
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I don't know the Serjeant, nor yon either, Sir,” 
cries Bondum ; © and if you propoſe yourſelves bail 
for the gentleman, I muſt have time to * af- 

* ter you.” 

© You need very little time to enquire after me,” 
ſays the Colonel; for I can ſend for ſeveral of the 
* Jaw, whom 1 ſuppoſe you know, to ſatisfy you; 
hut conſider, it is very late.” 

* Yes, Sir,” anſwered Bondum, * I do conſider it 
is too late for the Captain to be bailed to-mighr.” 

VM bat do you mean by too late ?* cries the Colonel. 

© I mean, Sir, that I muſt feareh the otfice, and that is 

* nowt{hut up: for if my Lord Mayor and the court of 
* aldermen would be bound for him, I would not diſ- 
charge him, till I had ſearched the office.” 
How, Sir,” cries the Colonel, hath the law of 
England no more regard for the liberty of the ſub- 
je, than to ſuffer ſuch fellows as you to detain a 
man in cuſtody for debt, when he can give undeni- 
able ſecurity ?” 

Don't fellow me,” ſaid the bailiff, I am as good a 
* fellow as yourſelf, I believe, though you have that 
* ribbond in your hat there.” 

Do you know who you are ſpeaking to ?' faid the 
Serjeant. Do you know you are talking toa Colonel 
* of the army! 4 

What's a Colonel of the army to me !'——cries 
the bailiff. I have had as good as he in r euſ- 
* tody before now.” 

* And a member of parliament,—cries the 
Serjeant. 

ls the gentleman a member of parliament ?— 
Well, and what harm have I faid—l am ſure I meant 
no harr, and if his. honour is offended, I aſk his 
pardon; to be ſure, his honour muſt know that the 
theriff is anſwerable for all the writs in the office, 
though they were never ſo many, and I am anſwer- 
able to the ſheriff, I am ſure the Captain can't ſay 
that I have ſhewn him any manner ot incivility ſince 
he hath been here. — And I hope, honourable Sir, 
cries he, turning to the Colonel, you don't take 
* any ay amiſs that I faid, or r of 

© lire» 
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* diſreſpeR, or any ſuch matter. I did not, indeed, 
as the gentleman here ſays, know who I was ſpeak- 
ing to; but I did not fay any thing uncivil as 1 
* know of, and I hope no offence.' 
The Colonel was more eaſily pacified than might 
have been expected, and told the bailiff, that if it was 
_ againſt the rules of law to diſcharge Mr Booth that 
evening, he muſt be contented. He then addreſſed 
himſelt to his friend, and began to preſcribe comfort 
and patience to him; ſaying he muſt reſt ſatisfied with 
his confinement that night, and the next morning he 
_ promiſed to viſit him again. 
Booth anſwered, that as for himſelf, the lying one 
| _— in any place was very little worth his regard.. 
© You and I, my dear friend, have both ſpent our 
evening in a worſe ſituation than I ſhall in this 
* houſe. All my concern is for my poor Amelia, 
* whoſe ſufferings on account of my ablence I know. 
© and I feel with unſpeakable tenderneſs. Could I 
© be affured ſhe was tolerably eaſy, i could be con- 
* tented in chains or in a dungeon.” 

Give yourſelf no concern on her account,” ſaid 
the Colonel. I will wait on her myſelf, though 1 
break an engagement for that purpoſe, and will give 
© her ſuch aſſurances as I am convinced will muke- 
her perfectly eaſy.” 5 

Booth embraced his friend, and weeping over him, 
paid his acknowledgments with tears, for all his good- 
neſs. In words, indeed, he was not able to thank 
him; for gratitude joining with his other paſſions al- 
moſt choaked him, and ſtopt his utterance. 

After a ſhort ſcene, in which nothing paſt worth 
recounting, the Colonel bid his friend good-night ; 
and leaving the Serjeant with hun, made the beit of 
his way back to Amelia. 


c HAP. VI. 
Worthy à very ſerious peruſal. 
THE Colonel found Amelia fitting very diſcon- 
FF folate with Mrs Atkinſon. He entered the 


room with an air of great gaiety, aſſured Amelia that 
D 3 her: 
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her huſband was perſectly well, and that he hoped 
the next day he would again be with her. 

Amelia was a little comforted at this account; and 
vented many grateful expreſſions to the Colonel, for 
- his unparalleled friendſhip, as ſhe was pleaſed to call 
it. She could not, however, help giving way ſoon 
after to a ſigh, at the thoughts of her huſband's bond- 
age, and declared that pight would be the longeſt the 
had ever known, 

This lady, Madam,” cries the Colonel, * muſt 
* endeavour to make it ſhorter. And if you will give 
me leave, I will join in the ſame endeavour.” Then 
after ſome more conſolatory ſpeeches, the Colonel 
attempted to give a gay turn to the dilcourſe; and 
{uid, I was engaged to have ſpent this evening diſ- 
* agreeably at Ranclagh, with a ſet of company I did 
not like. How valtly am I obliged to you, dear 
Mrs Pooth, that I pals it ſo infinitely more to my 
+ ſatisfaction l' 

Indeed, Colonel,“ ſaid Amelia, © I am convinced 
© that to a mind ſo rightly turned as yours, there mu 
* be a much ſweeter relith in the higheſt offices of 
friendſhip, than in any pleaſures which the gayeſt 

« public places can afford.“ 

* Upon my word, Madam, ſaid the Colonel, you 
now do me no more than juſtice, I have, and ak 
* ways had, the utmoſt indifference for ſuch pleaſures. 
* Indeed I hardly allow them worthy of that name, 
* or, it they are ſo at all, it is in a very low degree. 
In my opinion, the higheſt friendſhip muſt always 
lead us to the highelt pleaſure.” 

Here Amelia entered into a long diſſertation on 
friend{lip, in which the pointed ſeveral times directly 
at the Colonel as the hero of her tale, 

The Colonel highly applauded all her ſentiments; 
and when he could not avoid taking the compliment to 
himſelf, he received it with a moſt reſpectful bow. He 
then tried his hand likewiſe at deſcription, in which 
he found means to repay all Amelia's panegyric in 
kind, This thongh be did with all poſſible delicacy, 
yet a curious vbicrver might have been apt to ſuſpect 

that 
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that it was chiefly on her account that the Colonel 
had avoided the maſquerade. 

In diſcourſes of this kind they paſſed the evening, 
till it was very late, the Colonel never offering to ſtir 
from his chair before the clock had ſtruck one; when 
he thought, perhaps, that decency obliged him to 
take his leave. 

As ſoon as he was gone, Mrs Atkinſon ſaid to Mrs 


Booth, I think, Madam, you told me this afternoon, 
that the Colonel was married.” 


Amelia anſwered, the did fo. 
I think likewiſe, Madam,” ſaid Mrs Atkinſon, * you 
« was acquainted with the Colonel's lady.“ 
Amelia anſwered, that the had been extremely in- 
| timate with her abroad. 
ils the young and tbe! ?* ſaid Mrs Atkinſon. 
* In thort, pray, was it a match of love or conve- 
© mence?” 
Amelia anſwered, entirely of love, ſhe believed, on 
his fide : for that the lady had little or no fortune. 
l T am very glad to hear it,“ faid Mrs Atkinton : 
for I am ſure the Colonel is in love with ſomebody. 
© | think, I never ſaw a more luſcious picture of love 
* drawn than that which he was pleated to give us, 
© as the portraiture of friendſhip. I have read, in- 
© deed, of Pylades and Oreſtes, Damon and Pythias, 
© and other great fricnds of old; nay, I ſometimes 
« flatter myſelf that I am capable of being a friend 
* myſelf: but as for that fine, ſoft, tender, delicate 
_ © pattion, which he was pleaſed to deſcribe, I am con- 
s vinced there mult go a he and a the to the compo- 
ſi tion.“ 
* Upon my word, my dear, you are miſtaken,” cries 
Amelia. If you had known the friend{hip which 
* hath always ſubſiſted between the Colonel and my 
* huſband, you would not imagine it poſſible for any 
8 dcFcription to exceed it. Nay, I think his beha- 
* viour this very day is ſufficient to convince you.” 
dun what he hath done to-day hath great me- 
« rit, ſaid Mrs Atkinſon; and yet from what he hath 
' © ſaid to-night---You will pardon me, dear Madam ; 
perhaps 
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perhaps L am too quick ſighted in my obſervations, 


* nay, I am afraid I am even ia. 
Fy upon it, cries Amelia, how can you talk in 


© that ſtrain? do you imagine I expect ceremony? 


Aux. ſpeak what you think with che utmoſt. 


© freedom.” 


© Did he not then,” ſaid Mrs Atkinſon, * repeat 
the words, the fineſt woman in the world, more than. 
once? did he not make uſe of an expreſſion which 
© might have become the mouth of Oroondates bim- 
* ſelf ?---If I remember, the words were theſe, That 
© had he been Alexander the Great, he ſhould have 
* thought it more glory to have wiped a tear from. 


the bright eyes of Statira, than to have conquered 


fifty worlds. 
Did he ſay ſo?” eries Amelia. I think he did 


_ © ſay ſomething like it; but my thoughts were ſo full 


of my huſband that I took little notice. But what 


would you infer from what he ſaid ? I hope you 


don't think he is in love with me!! 

© hope he doth not think ſo himſelf,” anſwered 

Mrs Atkinſon; © though when he mentioned the 

* bright eyes of Statira, he fixed his own eyes on yours 

* with the moſt languiſhing air I ever beheld.” 
Amelia was going to anſwer, when the Serjeant 

arrived, and then ſhe immediately fell to enquiring 


after her huſband; and received ſuch ſatisfactory an- 


ſwers to all her many queſtions concerning him, that 
ſhe expreſſed great pleaſure. Theſe ideas io poſſeſſed 
her mind, that without once caſting her thoughts on 
any ther matters, ſhe took her leave of the Serjeant 5 
and his lady, and repaired to bed to her children, in 

a room which Mrs Atkinſon had provided her in the 
fame houſe; where we will at ** — 
night. 


Corfifting of grave matters. 


HIL E innocence and chearful hope, in ſpite 
of the malice of Fortune, cloſed the —__ 


Chap. 8. ET 
the gentle Amelia, on her homely bed, and ſhe enjoy- 
ed a ſweet and profound fleep, the Colonel lay reſt- 
leſs all night on his down; his mind was affected 
with a kind of ague fit; ſometimes ſcorched up with 
flaming deſires, and again chilled with the coldeſt 
deſpair, 

There is a time, I think, according to one of our 
poets, * When luſt and envy lleep.“ This, I ſuppoſe, 
is when they are well gorged with the food they moſt 

delight in; but while either of theſe are hungry, 


Nor poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drouſy ſyrups of the Eaſt, 
Will ever medicine them to ſlumber.” 


The Colonel was, at preſent, unhappily tormented 
by both theſe fiends. His laſt evening's converſation 
with Amelia had done his buſineſs efecually. The 
many kind words ſhe had ſpoken to him, the many kind 
looks ſhe had given him, as being, ſhe conceived, che 
friend and preſerver of her huſband, had made an en- 
tire conqueſt of his heart. Thus, the very love which 
ſhe bore him, as the perſon to whom her little family 
were to owe their preſer vation and happineſs, inſpired 
him with thoughts of ſinking them all in the loweſt 
abyſs of ruin and miſery; and while ſhe ſmiled with 
all her ſweetneſs on the ſuppoſed friend of her huſ- 
band, ſhe was converting that friend into his moſt 
bitter enemy. 


© Friendſhip, take heed; if woman interfere, 
* Be ſure the hour of thy deſtruction's near.” 


Theſe are the lines of Vanbrugh; and the ſenti- 
ment is better than the poetry. To ſay the truth, as 
a handſome wife is the cauſe and cement of many 
falſe friendſhips, ſhe is often too liable to deſtroy the 
real ones. 

Thus the object of the Colonel's luſt very plainly ap- 
' pears; but the object of his envy may be more difficult 
to diſcover. Nature and Fortune had ſeemed to ſtrive 
with a kind of rivalthip, which ſhould beſtow moſt 2 
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the Colonel. The former had given him perſon, parts, 


and conſtitution, in all which he was ſuperior to al- 


moſt every other man. The latter had given him 
rank in life, and riches, both in a very eminent de- 
ee. Whom then ſhould this happy man envy ? Here, 
| ambition ſhould miſlead the reader to ſearch the 


| Palaces of the great, we will direct him at once to 


Gray's-Inn Lane; where, in a miſerable bed, in a 


— miſerable room, he will ſee a miſerable broken lieu- 


tenant, in a miſerable condition, with ſeveral heavy 
debts on his back, and without a penny in his pocket. 
This, and no other, was the object of the Colonel's 
envy. And why becauſe this wretch was poſſeſſed 
of the affections of a poor little lamb ; which all the 
valt flocks that were within the power and reach of 
the Colonel, could not prevent that glutton's longing 


for. And ſure this image of the lamb is not impro- 


perly adduced on this occaſion : for what was the Co- 
lonel's defire but to lead this poor lamb, as it were, 


to the flaughter, in order to purchaſe a feaſt of a few 


days by her final deſtruction, and to tear her away 


from the arms of one where ſhe was ſure of being 


fondled and careſſed all the days of her life. 


While the Colonel was agitated with theſe thoughts, 


his greateſt comfort was, that Amelia and Booth were 


now ſeparated, and his greateſt terror was of their 4 


coming again together. From wiſhes therefore he 
began to meditate deſigns ; and ſo far was he from any 
intention of procuring the liberty of his friend, that 
de began to form ſchemes of prolonging his confine- 
ment, till he could procure ſome means of ſending 
him far away from her; in wbich caſe he doubted not 
but of ſucceeding in all he deſired, 

He was forming this plan in his mind, when a ſer- 
vant informed him, that one Serjeant Atkinſon defired 
to ſpeak with his honour, The Serjeant was immedi- 
ately admitted, and acquainted the Colonel, that if be 
Pleaſed to go and become bail for Mr Booth, another 
unexceptionable houſe-keeper would be there to join 
with him. This perſon the Serjeant had procured that 
morning, and had, by leave of his wife, given him a 
bond of indemniſication for the purpoſe. 7 
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The Colonel did not ſeem fo elated with this news 
as Atkinſon expected. On the contrary, initead of 
making a direct anſwer to what Atkinſon ſaid, rhe 
Colonel began thus: I think, Serjeant, Mr Booth 
* hath told me that you was fotter-brother to his 
© lady. She is really a charming woman, and it is 4 
* thouſand pities the ſhould ever have been placed in 
the dreadful ſituation the is now in. There is no- 
thing ſo filly as for ſubaltern officers of the army to 
_ © marry, unleſs where they meet with women of very 

great fortunes indeed. What can be the event of 
© their marrying otherwiſe, but entailing miſery and 
* beggary on their wives and their poſterity ?? 

Ah! Sir!” cries the Serjeant, it is too late to 
© think of thoſe matters now. To be ſure, my lady 
* might have married one of the top gentleinen in the 
country: for the is certainly one of the belt, as well 
as one of the handſomeſt women in the kingdom; 
© and if ſhe had been fairly dealt by, would have had 
a very great fortune into the bargain. Indeed ſhe 
is worthy of the greateſt prince in the world; and 
© if l had been the greateſt prince in the world, I ſhould 
have thought myſelt happy with ſuch a wife; but 
©* ſhe was pleaſed to like the lieutenant, and certainly 
there can be no happineſs in marriage without 
4 hkins.* | 1 

6 2323 Serjeant,' ſaid the Colonel, you know 
very well that | am the Lĩieutenant's friend. I think 
I have ſhewn myſelf ſo.” | 

© Indeed, your honour hath,” quoth the Serjeant, 
more than once to my knowledge.” N 

But Jam angry with him for his imprudence, 
greatly angry with him for his imprudence; and 
* the more ſo, as it affects a lady of ſo much worth.” 

she is indeed, a lady of the higheſt worth, cries 
the Serjeant. Poor dear lady! 1 knew her, an't 
* pleaſe your honour, from her infancy ; and the 
« ſweeteſt-tempered, beſt-natured lady fhe is, that 
ever trod ou Engliſh ground. I have always loved 
© her as it ike was my own lilter.---Nay, ſhe hath very 
* often called me brother; and I have taken it to be 

| = © a greater 
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a greater honour than if I was to be called a general 
: . 

What pity it is,” ſaid the Colonel, * that this 
worthy creature ſhould be expoſed to ſo much mi- 
ſery by the thoughtleſs behaviour of a man, who, 
though I am his friend, I cannot help ſaying, hath 
been guilty of imprudence, at leaſt. Why could he 
not live upon his halt-pay ? what had he to do to 
run himſelt into debt in this outragious manner?! 
© I with indeed,” cries the Serjeant, he had been 
a little more conſiderative ; but, I hope, this will be 
* a warning to him.“ 

How am I ſure of that,” anferered the Colonel ; 
or what reaſon is there to expect it ? extravagance is 
* a vice of which men are not to eatily cured. I 
have thought a great deal of this matter, Mr Ser- 
« jeant; and upon the molt mature deliberation, I am 
of opinion, that it will be better both for him and 
* his pcor lady, that he ſhould ſtnart a little more.” 

* Your honour, Sir, to be ſure is in the right, re- 
lied the Serjeant ; but yet, Sir, if you will pardon 
me for ſpeaking, I hope you will be pleaſed to con- 
fider my poor lady's caſe. She ſuffers, all this 
while, as much or more than the Lieutenant; for 1 
know her ſo well, that I am certain ſhe will never 
have a moment's eale till her huſband is out of con- 
finement.“ 

* I know women better than you, Serjeant,” crics 
the Colonel: they ſometimes place their affections 

on a huſband, as children do on their nurſc: . 
tbey are both to be weaned, I know you, 5+ gunt, 
to be a fellow of ſenſe as well as ipir:t, or thould 
not ſpeak ſo freely to you; but I took a fancy to 
you a long time ago, and I intend to ſerve you; 
but firſt, 1 aſk you this queſtion, i is your attachment 
to Mr Booth, or to his lady ?? 

« Certainly, Sir,“ {a1d the Serjeant, s I muſt love 

my lady beſt, Not but I have a great affectiou for 

the Licutenant too, becauſe [ know my lady hath 
the fame ; and, indeed, he hath been always very 
good to me, as tar as was in his power. A Ls 

nant, your honour knows, can't do a great deal; 
* e 0 but 
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but | have always found him my friend upon all 
* occaſions,” 

* You ſay true,“ cri:s the Colonel, © a lentenant 
* can do but littie; but 1 can do much to ſerve you, 
and will too---But let me atk you one queltion--- 
Who was the lady whom J jaw laſt night with Mrs 
* Booth at her 10 dui gs? | 

Flere the Serjeant bluthed, and repeated, The 
lady, Sir!” | 

Ay, a lady, a woman, cries the Colonel, © wha 
* ſupped with us laſt night. She looked rather ton 
much like a gentlewoman for the raillreis ot a louder. 
ing honte.” 

The Serjcant's checks glowed at thi: compliment to 
his wite, and he was juit going to own her, when the 
Colonel proceeded. * | think L never faw in my lite 
© fo ill-looking, fly, demure a b-------- [ would give 
* tomething, methi:1 „ to know who ite vas. 

II don't know, id2ed,” cries the Serje eant in great 

contuliand. I know noch: ing about her. | 
I with you would enquire,” ſaid the Colonel * and 

© Jet me know her name, and Jikterniice what tho an 

I have a ſtrange curioſity to know, and let me 

< you again this evening exactly at ſeven. 

6 and will not vour honour then go to the liente- 
© nant this moruing?' tid tkinſon. 

© It is not in my power,“ aniwered the Colonel: 
am enguged another way. Betiues, there is no haft: 
© in this affair. If men will be i imprudent, they muſt 
© ſaTer the conſequences. Come to me at fey << An! 
© bring me all the partienlars you can concerning that 
„ ill- look el jade J mentioned to you ; for I am re- 
* ſolved to know who the is. And ſo, good-morrow 
* to you, nerjeant; be aſſured [ will take an opportu- 
© nity to do tomething for you.” 

Though ſome 5 s may, perhaps, think: che "a, 
jeant not unworthy of the freedom with which the Co- 
lonel treated him, yet that haughty oliver would have 
been very backward co have coudeſcen ed to ſuch f1- 
miliarity wich one of his rank, had he not propoſed 
ſome deſign from it. In truch, he began to conceive 

Vol. Xl. | | E. | hopes 
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hopes of making the Serjeant inſtrumental to his deſign 


on Amelia: in other words, to convert him into a 
pimp, an office in which the Colonel had been ſerved 
by Atkinſon's betters; and which, as he knew it was 
in his power very well to reward him, he had no up- 
prehenſion that the Serjeant would decline: an opinion 
which the Serjeant might have pardoned, tho' he had 
never given the leaſt grounds for it, fince the Colonel 
borrowed it from the knowledge of his own heart. 
This dictated to him, that he, froma bad motive, was 
capable of deſiring to debauch his friend's wife; and 
the ſame heart inſpired him to hope that another, from 
nànother bad motive, might be guilty of the ſame breach 
of friendihip, in aſſiſting him. Few men, I believe, 
think better ct others than of themſelves; nor do they 
eaſily allow the exiſtence of any virtue f which they 
perceive no traces in their own minds: for which rea- 
fon 1 have obſerved, that it is extremely difficult to 
perſuade a rogue that you are an honeſt man; nor 
world you ever ſucceed in the attempt by the ſtrong- 
eſt evidence, was it not for the comfortable concluſion 
which the rogue draws, that he who proves himſelf to 
be honeſt, proves himſelf to be a fool at the ſame time. 


CH AP: IK. 
A curious chapter, from which a curions reader may draw 
| ſundry alſervatious. 


"W- HE Serjeant retired from the Colonel in a very 
dejected ſtate of mind; in which, however, we 
muſt leave him a while, and return to Amelia; who, 
as ſoon as ſhe was up, had diſpatched Mrs Atkinſon 
to pay off her former lodgings, and to bring off all 
cloaths and other moveables. | 

The truſty meſſenger returned without performin 
her errand : for Mrs Elliſon had locked up all her 
rooms, and was gone out very early that morning, and 
the ſervant knew not whither the was cone. 

The two ladies now fat down to breakfaſt, together 
with Amelia's two children: after which, Amelia de- 
clare d 


* 
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clared ſhe would take a coach and viſit her huſband. 
To this motion Mrs Atkinſon ſoon agreed, and of- 
fered to be her companion. To fay truth, 1 think it 
was reafonable enough; and the great abhorrence 
which Booth had of ſeeing his wife in a bailiiF's houſe, 
was, perhaps, rather too nice and delicate. 

W hen the ladies were both dreſſed, and juſt going to 
ſend for their vehicle, a great knocking was heard at 
the door, and preſently Mrs James was uſhered into 
the room. | 

This viſit was diſagreeable enough to Amelia, as it 
detained her from the fight of her huſband, for which 
ſhe lo eagerly longed. However, as ſhe had no doubt 
but that the viſit would be reaſonably ſhort, ſhe re- 
ſolved to receive the lady with all the complaitance 
in her power. 

Mrs James now behaved herſelf fo very nnlike the 
perſon that ſhe lately appeared, that it might have 
ſurpriſed any one who doth not know, that beſides that 
of a fine lady, which is all mere art and mummery, 

every ſuch woman hath ſome real character at the bot- 
tom, in which, whenever nature gets the better of her, 
ſhe acts. Thus the fineſt ladies in the world will 
ſometimes love, and ſometimes ſcratch, according to 
their different natural diſpoſitions, with great fury and 
violence, though both of theſe are equally inconſiſt- 
ent with a fine lady's artificial character. 

Mrs James then was at the bottom a very good- 
natured woman; and the moment the heard of Ame-_ 
lia's misfortune, was ſincerely grieved at it. She had 
acquieiced on the very firſt motion with the Colonel's 
deſign of inviting her to her houſe ; and this morning 
at breakfaſt, when he had acquainted her that Amelia 
made ſome difficulty in accepting the offer, very rea- 
dily undertook to go herſelf and perſuade her friend to 
accept the invitation. 

She now preſſed this matter with ſuch earneſtneſs, 
that Amelia, who was not extremely verſed in the art 
of denying, was hardly able to refuſe her importnnity ; 
nothing, indeed, but her affection to Mrs Atkinſon 
could have prevailed on her to refute ; that point, how- 
erer, {he would not give up, and Mrs James, at laſt, 
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was contented with a promiſe, that as ſcon as their af- 
fairs were ſettled, Amelia, with her hutband and fa- 
mily, would make her a vit, and ſtay for tome time 
with her in the qquntry, whither the was ſoon to retire 

Having obt: P. 24 this promie, Mrs James, after 
many very friendly protemons, took her leave; and 
fiepping | into her coach, re-aliumed the fine lady, and 
Croce away to juin her company at an auction. 

The moment ite was gone, Mrs Atkinſon, who 
had left the rcom upon tae approach of Mrs James, 
returned into it, and was informed by Amelia of all 
that had pait. | 95 
Pray, Madam, faid rs Atkinſon, do this 
Colonc aud his Lidy live, as it is called, well toge- 
ther? | 
© If you mean to atk,” eries Amelia, © whether they 
* area very tod couple, I cut anfwer that I believe 
they are not. 

* { have been toll,” ſays Mrs Atkinſon, that 
© there have been intiances of women who have be» 
* come bawds to their own hutbands, and the huſbands 
pimps for chem. 

Fie upon it,“ cyies Amelia. I hope there are 
© ro ſuch people. Indeed, my dear, this is being a 
little too cenſorious.“ 

Call it u hat you pleaſe,” anſwered Mrs Atkinſon. 
It ariles from my love to you, and my fears for your 
danger. You know the proverb of a burnt child; 

and if ſuch a one hath any gooud-nature, it will 
dread the f:e, on the account of others as well as on 
its own, And if l may ſpeak my ſentiments freely, 
I cannot think you will be in * at this Colonel s 
houſe.” 
© I cannot but believe your FI I to be 
ſincere,” replied Amelia, and I muſt think myſelf 
obliged to you tor them; but I am convinced you 
are entirely ig an error. I look on Colonel — 
as the mot generous and beit of men. He wa 
friend, and an excellent friend too, to my brad 
long before I was acquainted with him, and he hath 
done him a thoutand good ofices, What do you 
fay of his behaviour yetterday ?? 
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I with,' cries Mrs Atkinſon, that his behavi- 
our to-day had been equal. What l am now goin 
to undertake is the moit diſagreeable office © 
friendſhip, but it is a necef.ary oue. I muſt tell you 
therefore what pait this morning between the Colo- 
nel and Mr Atkinſon; tor though it will hurt you, 
you ought, on many accounts, to know it.“ Here 
ſhe related the whole which we have recorded in the 
preceeding chapter, and with which the Serjeant had 
acquainted her, while Mrs James was paying her vitit 
to Amelia. And as the Serjzant had painted the mat- 
ter rather in ſtronger colours than the Colonel; ſo Mrs 
Atkinſon again a little improved on the Serjeunt. 
Neither of theſe good people, perhaps, intended to 
aggravate any circumlitance ; but ſuch is, I believe, 
the unavoidable conſequence of all reports. Mrs At- 
kinſon, indeed, may be ſuppoſed not to fee what re- 


| lated to James in the molt favourable ligat, as the 


Serjeant, with more honeſty than prudence, hav {u;;- 
gelted to his wife, that the Colonel had not the kindeſt 
opinion of her, and had called her a fly and de- 
mar? ---; it is true he omitted ill-looking b--- ; two 
words, which are, perhaps, ſuperior to the paricnce 
of any Job in petticoats that ever lived. He made 
amends, however, y ſubſtituting ſome other phraſes 
in their ſtead, not extremely agreeable to a female ear. 
It appeared to Amelia, from birs Atkinſon's rela- 
tion, that the Colonel had groſsly abuſed Booth to the 
Serjeant, and had abſolutely reia:ed to become his 
bail. Poor Amelia became a pale and motionle!:s ſta- 
tue at this account, At length, ſhe cried, * If this 
© he true, I and mine are all, indeed, undone. We 
© havent comfort, no hope, no friend lefr.---I can- 
© not dilbelieve you.—L know you would not deceive 
me Why ſhould vou, indeed, deceive me? But 
what cau have cauſed this alteration fince laſt night ? 
Did | ſay or do any thing to offend him? 

Lou faid, and did rather, I believe, a great deal 
too much to pleaſe him,” anſwered Mrs Atkinſon. 
Beſides, he is not in the leaſt offended with you. 
On the contrary, he ſaid many kind things 
What can my poor love have done? ſaid Amelia, 

— He 
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He hath not ſeen th2 Colonel ſince laſt night. Some 
villain hath fet him again't my huſband; be was 
once before fulpicious of ſuch a perſon. Sone 
cruel moalter hath belted his innocence.” 

Pardon me, dear Madan,” ſaid Mrs Atkinſon ; 
I believe the perſon who hath injured the Captain 
« with this friend of his, is one of the worthielt and 
© belt of creatures—Nay, do not be furprited ; the 
« perion I mean, iseven your fair ſelf : ſure you would 
* not be io dull in any other caſe ; but in this, grati- 
« tude, humility, male: ty, every virtue, ſhuts your 
eyes. 

. « NMGrtales gebilaut viſus, 


* as Virgil ſays. What in the worl can be more 
« conlicent, than his defire to har you at his own 
home, and to keep your buiband conhncd in ano: 
ther? All that he ſaid, and all that he did yetler- 
day; and, what is more conviacing to ne than 
boch, ail that he lcoked Lit night, are very con- 
© ſiſtent with both the e detigns,” | 
* ( Hcavens!' crics Ameha, © you chill my blood 
wich horror! the idea freezes me to death: I can 
not, Nuit not, will not tuiuk it. Nothing but con- 
viction — Heaven forbid I ſhould ever have wore con- 
viction! and did he abate my huſband! what ! did 
© he abule a por, un happy, diſtrefſed creature; oppret- 
© ſed, ruined, torn from His children, torn away from his 
« wretched wife; the honeitcit, worthieit, nobleſt, 
* tendereit, fondeit, belt !'—Here the burſt into an 
© agony of grief, which exceedsthe power of deſeription. 
In this lituation, Mrs Atkinſon was doing her ut- 
molt to ſupport her, when a moſt violent knocking 
was heard at the door, and unmediately the Serjeaut 
ran haſtily into the room, bringing with him a cor- 
dial, which preſently relieved Amelia. What this 
cordial was, we thall inform the reader in due time. 
In the mean while. he mut ſuſpend his curiolity ; and 
the gentlemen at White's may lay wagers, whether it 
was Ward's pill, or Doctor James's powder. 
Bat betore we cloſe this chapter, and return back ro 


the bailiff s houſe, we muſt do our belt to reſcue the 
| character 
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character of our heroine from the dulne:s of appro- 
henſion, which ſeveral of our quick-itzhted render 
may lay more heavily to her charge than was dolle 
by her friend Mrs Atkinſon. 

I muit inform, therefore, all ſuch readers, that & 
is not, becauſe innocence is more blind than guils, 
that the ſormer often overlooks and tumbles into the 
pit, which the latter foreſees and avoids, The truth 
is, that it is almoſt impoſſible guilt thould mils the dif- 
covering of all the ſnares in its way; as it is conitantly 
prying cloſel y into every corner, in order to lay t1urcs 
for others. Whereas innocence, having no ſuch pur- 
pole, walls fearleisly and careletsly through lite; and 
is conicquent!y Hable to tread on tlie gins, which cun- 
ning has laid to entrap it. Lo fpcak plamly, and 
without allegory or figure, it is not want of ſenſe, but 
want of ſu{picion, by which innecence is often be- 
trayed. Again, we often admire at the folly ot the 
dupe, when we {hould transfer our whole lurpriſe to 
the aſtonithing guilt of the betrayer. In a word, 
many an innocent perſon hath owed his ruin to thus. 
circumitance alone, that the degree of villuny ws 
ſuch as muit have exceeded the faith of every min 
vho was not kinſelf a villain. 


CHAP. I 
ta which are many profound ſecrets of philofs Ar, 


OO TH, having had enough of the Author's 

B company the precee ding day, choſe now anciher 
companion. Indeed the author was not very iclict- 
tous of a ſecond interview: for, as he could have uo 
hope from Booth's pocket, ſo he was not likely to re- 
ceive much increaſe to his vanity from Booth's con- 
verſation: for, low as this wretch was in virtue, ſenſe, 
learning, birth and fortune, he was by no means low 
in his vanity. This paſfion, indeed, was ſo high in 
him, and at the ſame time ſo blinded him to his oun 
demerits, that he hated every man, who did not either 
flatter him or give him money. In thort, he claimed 
a ſtrange kind of right; eicher to cheat all his ac- 
| quaintance 
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quaintance of their praiſe, or to pick their pockets of 
their pence; in which Jatter caſe, he himſelf repaid 
very liberally with pancgyric. 
A very little ſpecimen or ſuch a fellow muſt have 

fatisfied a man of Mr Booth's temper. He choſe, 
therefore, now to aſſociate himfelf with that gentle- 
man, of whom Bundum had given ſo ſhabby a cha- 
racer. In thort, Mr Booth's opinion of the bailiff 
was ſuch, that he recommended a man moit, where 
he leaſt intended it. May, the bailiff, in the preſent 
inſtance, though he had drawn a malicious concluſion, 
honeſtly avowed, that this was drawn only from the 
poverty of the perſon; which is never, I believe, any 
forcible diſrecommendation to a good mind; but he 
mult have had a very bad mind, indeed, who, in 
Mr Booth's circumilances, could have difliked or 

deſpiſed another man, becauſe that other man was 
Poor. Seo T | 
Some previous „ having paſt between 
this gentleman and Booth, in which they had both 
opened their ſeveral ſituadions to each other; the for- 
mer caſting an affectionate look on the latter, expreſſed 
great compaſſion for his circumſtances; for which 
Booth thanking him, faid, Lou muſt have a great 
deal of compaſſion, and be a very good man, in 
* ſach a terrible ſituation as you deſcribe yourſelf, to 
have any pity to ſpare for other people.” 
My affairs, Sir, anſwered the gentleman, are 
very bad, it is true; and yet there is one circum- 
ſtance, which makes you appear to me more the 
object of pity than I am to myſelf; and it is this, 
that you mult from your years be a novice in aillic- 
tion; whereas I have icrred a long apprenticeſhip 
to miſery, and ought, by this time, to be a pretty 
good matter of my trade. To ſay the truth, I be- 
« heve, habit teaches men to bear the burdens of the 
© mind, as it enures chem to bear heavy burdens on 
their ſhon!ders, Vs ithout vie and experience, the 
ftronge't umd aud bodies both vill ſtagger under 
a weigh „ wulch habit mighi reuder eaiy, "and even 
— 
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© There is great juſtice,” cries Booth, in the com- 
pariſon ; and, I think, I have mylelf experienced 
the truth cf it: for | am not that Tyro in aflictior:, 
which you ſeem to apprehend me. And, perhaps, 
it is from the very habit you mention, that am 
able to ſupport my preſent misfortunes a little libe 
a man.” 

'The gentleman ſmiled at this, and cried, * Indeed, 
Captain, you are a young philoſopher.” 

* I think,” crics Booth, I have ſome pretenſions 
to that philoſophy which is taught by misfortunes ; 


and you ſeem to be of opinion, Sir, that is one of 


the belt ſchools of philoſophy.” | 
I mean uo more, Sir, ſaid the — « than 
that in the days of our atliction, we are inclined to. 


think more ſeriouſly, than ia thoie ſeaſons of life, 


when we are engaged in the hurrying purſuits of 
buiineſs or pleaſure, when we have neither leiſure 
nor inclination to fift and examine things to the 


bottom. Now there are two coabderations, whicir, 


from my having long fixed my thoughts upon them, 
have greatly ſupported me under all my afflictions. 
The one is the brevity of life, even at its longeiſt 
duration, which the wiſeſt of men hath compared to 
the thort dimenſion of a fpan. One of the Roman 
poets compares it to the wy ne" of a race; and au- 
other, to the much thorter tranſition of a .. 
The ſecond conſideration is the uncertainty of it. 
Short as its utmoſt liniits are, it is far from being 
aſſured of reaching thoſe limits. The next day, 
the next hour, the next moment, may be the end of 
our courſe. Now of what value is ſo uncertain, ſo 
precarious a ſtation ? This conſideration, indeed, 
however lightly it is patſed over in our conception, 


doth, in a great meaſure, level all fortunes ard 


conditions, and gives no man a right to triumph in 
the happieſt ſtate, or any reaſon to repine in the 
molt miterable. Would the molt worldly men ſce 
this in the light in which they examine all other 

matters, they would ſoon fecl and acknowledge the 
force of this way of reaſoning ;' for which ct them 


would give any price for an ecate, from xhich they 
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were liable to be immediately ejected? or, would 


they not laugh at him as a madman, who account- 
ed himſelf rich from ſuch an uncertain poſſeſſion? 
This is the fountain, Sir, from which I have drawn 
my philolophy. Hence it is, that l have learned 
to look on all thoſe things, which are eſteemed the 
bleſſings of life, and thoſe which are dreaded as its 
evils, with ſuch a degree of indifference, that as I 
ſhould not be elated with poſſeſſing the former, ſo 
neither am I greatly dejected and depreſſed by ſuf- 
fering the latter. Is the actor eſteemed happier, to 
whoſe lot it falls to play the principal part, than he 
who plays the lowelt ? and yet the drama may run 
twenty nights together, and by confequence may 
outlaſt our lives; but, ar the beſt, life is only a little 
longer drama ; and the bulineſs of the great ſtage 
is conſequently a little more ſerious than that which 
is perforined at the Theatre Royal. But even here, 
the cataltrophes and calamities which are repre- 
ſented, are capable of affecting us. The wileſt men 


4 can deceive themſelves into feeling the diſtreſſes of 


a tragedy, though they know them to be merely 
imaginary ; and che children will often lament them 
as realities : what wonder, then, it theſe tragical 
ſcenes, which I allow to be a little more ſerious, 
ſhould a little more affect us? where then is the 
remedy, but in the philoſophy I have mentioned; 
which, when once by a long courſe of meditation it 
is reduced to a habit, teaches us to ſet a jult value 
on 22 thing; and cures at once all eager wiſhes 

and abject fears, all violent joy and grief concern- 
ing objects which cannot endure long, and may not 
exiſt a moment? 


* You have expreſſed yourſelf extremely well,” cries 


Booth, and I entirely agree with the juſtice of your 
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ſentiments; but, however true all this may be in 
theory, I ill doubt its efficacy in practice. And 
the cauſe of the difference between theſe two is 
this; that we reaſon from our heads, but act from 
our N 

—— 2 melira, probeque : 

Deteriora ſe quor. 


Nothing 
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Nothing can differ more widely than wiſe men and 
* fools, iu their eſtimation of things; but as both act 
from their uppermolt x : lion, they both often act 
alike. What comfort then can your philoſophy give 


or to an ambitious man, who is ſtript of his power: 
to the fond lover, who is torn from his miitreis; or, 
to the tender huſband, who is dragged trom his 
wife? do you really think, that any meditations on 


tions? is not this very ſhortneis itſelf one of their 
afflictions? and it the evil they ſuffer be a temporary 
deprivation of what they love, will they not think 


een aro 


they are to loſe any part of an enjoyment, to which 
there is ſo thort an to uncertain n period ?” 

© I beg leave, Sir,” taid the gentleman, to diſtin- 

* guith here. By philoſophy, I do not mean the bare 
© knowledge of right and wrong; but an energy, i 
< habit, as Ariſtotle calls it; and this I do firin 7 
believe, with him and with the Stoics, is Iuperiob 
* to all the attacks of fortune.” 


He was proceeding, when the bailiff came in, and 


in a ſurly tone bade them both good-morrow, after 
which, he aſked the philoſopher, if he was DOrep: ared 
to go to Newgate; for that he muſt carry him thither 
that afternoon. 

The poor man ſeemed very much ſhocked with this 
news. I hope, cries he, you will give a little 


longer time, if not till the return of the writ. But 


I beg you particularly, not to carry me thither to- 
* day; for expect my wife and children here in the 
evening. 

I have g to do with wives and children,” 
cried the Bailiff; © 1 never deſire to fee any wives and 
children here. I like no ſuch company.” 

* I intreat you,” ſaid the priſoner, give me ano- 
ther day. I ſhall take it as a great obligation; and 

* you will diſappoint me in the ceuele:t manner in the 
* world, if you refuie me. 

* I can't help people's diſappointments,” cries the 
Bail:f; © I mult conſider myſelf and my own family. 


I know 


to an avaritious man, who 1s deprived ot his riches; 


the ſhortneſs of lite will footh them in their aitlic- 


their fate the harder, and lament the more, that 


y 
' 
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I know not where I ſhall be paid the money that's 
due already. I can't afford t to keep —— at my 
* own expence. 

I don't intend it ſhall be at your expence,” cries 
the philoſopher; my wife is gone to raiſe money 
© this morning, and I hope to pay you all | owe you 
© at her arrival. But we intend to ſup together to- 
night at your houte; and it you ſhould remove me 
* now, it would be the moſt barbarons diſa ppointment 
to us both, and will make me the moſt miſerable 
man alive.“ 

Nay, for my part,” faid the Bailiff, * I don't de- 
fire to do any thing barbarous. I know how to treat 
gentlemen with civility as well as another. And 
when people pay as they go, aud ſpend their money | 
like gentlemen, 1 am ſure no body can accuſe me of 
any incivility ſince I have been in the office. And 
if you intend to be merry to-nizht, I am not the 
man that will prevent it. Though [ fay it, you may 
have as good a ſupper * here as at any tavern 
in town.“ 

Since Mr Bondam is ſo kind, Captain,” cad the 
philoſopher, * I hope for the favour of your company. 
L aſſure yon, if it ever be my fortune to go abroad 
into the world, I ſhall be proud of the honour ot 
* your acquaintance.“ 

Indeed, Sir, cries Booth, it is an honour I ſhall 
© be very ready to accept; but as for this evening, I 
cannot help ſaying, I hope to be engaged in another 

lace,” 
a [ promite yon, Sir,” anſwered the other, I ſhall 
* rejoice at your liberty, though l am a loſer by it.” 

Why, as to that matter, cries Boadum with a- 
ſneer, I fancy, Captain, you may engage yourſelf to 
the gentleman without any fear of breaking your 
word: for I am very much miitaken, it we part 
© to-day.” 

Pardon me, my good friend, ' fajd Booth, * but 
© I expect my bail every minute. | 

* Lockee, Sir,“ cries Bondum, I don't love to ſee 
* gentlemen in an error. TI thall not take the Ser- 
jeant's bail; and as for the Colonel, I have been 

| 2 with 
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« with him myſelf this morning; (for to be ſure [ 


love to do all I can tor gentlemen) ; and he told me, 
he could not poſſibly be here to-day : beſides, why 
ſhould I mince the matter: ? there | is more uff in the 
office. 

* What do you mean by ſtuff ?* cries Booth. 


LAS | —— that there is another writ,” anſwered the 


bailiff, at the ſuit of Mrs Elliſon, the gentlewoman 
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that was here yeſterday; and the attorney that was 


with her is concerned againit you. Some officers 


would not tell you all this; but I loves to ſhew 
civility to gentlemen, while they behave themſelves 


as ſuch. And I loves the gentlemen of the army in 


particular, I had like to have been in the army 
myſelf once; but I liked the commithoa I have bet- 
ter. Come, Captain, let not your noble courage be 
caſt down; what fay you to a glais of. hite wine, 


or a tiff of punch, by way of whet ?* 


I have told you, Sir, I never drink in the morn- 


ing,” cries Booth a little peevithly, 
No offence, 1 hope, Sir, ſaid the bailiff. | 


| hope I have not treated you with any incivility. 
I don't aſk any gentlæman to call for liquor in my 


houſe, if he Jorh not chuſe it; nor I don't deſire 
any body to :tay here longer th an they have a mind 
to !—Newgate, to be fare, is the place tor all debtors 
that can't find bail. I know what civility is, and 
I ſcorn to behave myſelf unberoming « 2 gentleman . 
but I'd have; ou conſider ther ihe twenty- four hours 
appointed by act of parliament are al moſt out; and 
ſo it is time to thiak oi removing. As to bail. I 
would not have you flatter yourlelt : for I knows 
very well there are other things coming againſt Jou. 
Beſides, the ſum you are alrea ly charged WIL is 
very large, and | muſt fee you in a place of ſafety. 
My houſe is no priſon, though I lock up for a littl2 
time in it. Indeed, when gentlemen are gentlemen, 
and likely to find bail, I don't ſtand for a day or 
two; but | have a good noſe at u bit of carrion, 


| Caprain ; - I have not carried ſo much carrion to 
Newgate, without knowing the ſmell of it. 


Vor. I. | F 0 I under- 
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l underſtand not your cant,” cries Booth ; * but I 
did not think to have offended you ſo much by refu- 
0 —_ drink in a morning. 


ffended me, Sir l' cries the Bailiff. * Who told 


vyou ſo? do you think, Sir, if I want a glaſs of wine, 
l am under any neceſſity of aticing my priſoners for 
it? damn it, Sir, I'll thew you 1 tcorn your words, 
I can afford to treat you with a glaſs of the belt 
wine in England, if you comes to that,'—He then 
pulled out a handful of guineas, ſaying, * There, 
Sir, they are all my own ; l owe no body a ſhilling. 
I am no beggar, nor no debior. I am the king's 
officer, as well as you, and I will ſpend guinea for 
« guinea as long as you plenſe.” | 8 

* Harkee, raſcal,” cries Booth, laying hold of the 


| Bailiff's collar, how dare you treat me with this 


_ © infolence? doth the law give you any authority to 


+ Inſult me in my misfortunes ?* At which words he 


= 


gave the Bailif a good ſhove, and threw him from 

kim. 3 5 ? 1 
Very well, Sir,” cries the Bailiff, © I will ſwear 

© both an affault and an attempt to a reſcue. If officers 


+ are to be uied in this manner, there is an end of all 


law and juſtice. But though I am not a match for 


you myſelf, I have thoſe below that are.” He then 


ran to the door, and called up twoill-looking fellows, 
his followers, whom, as foon as they entered the room, 
he ordered to ſeize on Booth, declaring he would im- 
mediately carry him to Newgate; at the fame time 
pouring out a vaſt quantity of abuſe, below the dig: 


unity of hiſtory to record. 


Booth deſired the two dirty fellows to ſtand off, and 
declared he would make no reſiſtance, at the ſame 
time bidding the Bailiff carry him where-ever he durſt. 

« Fil ſhew you what I dare, cries the Bailiff; and 
again ordered the followers to lay hold of their prifoner, 
ſaying, He has aſſaulted me already, and endeavour: 
ed a reſcue. I than't truſt ſuch a fellow to walk at 
liberty. A gentleman, indeed! ay, ay, Newgate 
is the propereſt place for ſuch gentry ; as arrant 
5 carrton as ever was carried thither.” = 


Chap. 10. KAM E L IX. Fx 
The fellows then both laid violent hands on Booth, 
and the Bailiff ſtept to the door to order a coach 5 when 
on a ſudden, the whole ſcene was changed in an in- 
ſtant: for now the Serjeant came running, out of 
breath, into the room; and ſeeing his friend, the 
Captain, roughly handled by two ill-looking fellows, 
without afl ing any queſtions, ſtept britkly up to his 
aſſutance, and inftantly gave one of the affailanis fo 
violent a ſalute with his fit, that he directly meaſured 
his length on the floor. 
| Boeth having by this means his right arm at liberty 
was unwilling to be idle, or entirely to owe his reſcue 
from both the ruffians to the Serjeant ; he therefore 
unitated the example which his friend had ſet him, 
and with a luſty blow levelled the other follower uith 
bis companion on the ground. 

The Eailiff roared out, A reſcue, a reſcue," to TAY 
the Serjeunt anſwered, There was no reſcue intended. 
The Captain,” faid he, wants no reſcue. Here are 
* ſome friends coming who will deliver him in a better 
+ mnaner.” 5 

The Bailiff ſwore heartily he would carry hin to 
Newgate, in ſpite of all the friends in the world. 

lou carry him to Newgate!” cried the Serjeant,. 
with the higheſt indignatien. * Offer but to lay your 
hands on him, and 1 will knock your teeth down 
Jour ugly jaws.'—Then turning to Booth, he cried, 
They will be all here within a minute, Sir: we had, 
© much ado to keep my lady from coming herſeit; 
but ſhe is at home in good health, longiv;y wo ſee 

* your honour; and. I hope you will be with her 
* within this half hour.” 

And now three gentlemen entered the room; theſe 
were an attorney, the perſon whom the Serjeant had 
procured in the morning to be his bail with Colonel 
James, and laſtly, Doctor Harriſon himſelf. 

The Bailiff no ſooner ſaw the attorney, with whom 
| he was well acquainted (for the others he knew not) 
than he began, as the phraſe is, to pull in his horns, 
and ordered the two followers, who were now got. 
gain on. their legs, to walk down ſtairs. 
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* So, Captain,” ſays the Doctor, when laſt we 
* parted, I believe we neither of us expected to meet 
in ſuch a place as this.“ 

Indeed, Doctor,” cries Booth, I did not expect 
to have been ſent hither by the gentleman who did 
* me that favour,” 

* Flow lo, Sir?” fil the Door, * you was ſent hi- 
ther by ſome perſon, I ſuppoſe, to whom you was 
indebted. This is the uſual place, I apprehend, 
for creditors to ſend their debtors to. But you 
- ought to be more ſurpriied that the gentleman who 
* ſent you hither is come to releaſe you, —Mr Mur- 
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phy, you will perform all the neceffary ceremonials.* 


The attorney then atked the Bailiff with how many 
ations Booth was charged, and was informed there 
were five befides the Doctor's, which was much the 
heavieſt of all. Proper bonds were preſently pro- 
vided, and the Doctor and the Serjeant's friend ſigned 
_ them; the Bailiff, at the inſtance of the attorney, ma- 
king no objection to the bail. 

Booth, we may be aſſured, made a handſome ſpeech 
to the Doctor for fuch extraordinary friendthip, with 
which, however, we do not think proper to trouble 
the reader; and now every thing being ended, and 

the company ready to depart, the Balu ſtepped up to 
Pooth, and told him he hoped he would remember 
civility money. 

© I believe,” cries Booth, © you mean incivility 
money; if there be any fees due for rudenets, I 
* muſt own you have a very juſt claim.” 

© I am fure, Sir,” cries the Bailiff, © I have treated 

your honour with all the reſpect in the world: no 

* man, I am ſure, can charge me with uſing a gentle- 

man rudely. I knows what belongs to a gentleman 

better: but you can't deny that two of my men 

© have been knocked down; and I doubt not but, 
as you are a gentleman, you wilt give them ſome- 

thing to drink.“ | 

Booth was about to anſwer with ſome paſſion, when 
the attorney interfered, and whiſpered in his ear, 
that it was uſual to make a compliment to the officer, 


and that he had better comply with this cuſtom. 
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© If the fellow had treatel me civilly, anſwered 

Booth, I ſhould have had no cbjection to comply 

with a bad cuitom in his favour; but 1 am refot-ed,. 

* I will never reward a man for uſing me ill, and [ 

* will not agree to give him a ſingle farthing. 

« 'Tis very well, Sir, {aid the Bailiff, © Lam 5 rigbely 
©: ſerved for my good-nature ; but if it bad been to do 
again, I —_ have taken care you ſhauld not have 
deen bailed this day. 

Doctor Harriſon, to whom Booth referred the cauſe, 
after giving him a ſuccinct account of what had puit, 
declared the Captain to be in the right. He ſaid it 
was a molt horrid impoſition. that luch fellows were 
ever ſuffered to prey on che neceſſitous; but that the 
example would be much worſe to reward them where 
they. had behaved themtelves ill. And I chink, ſays 
he, the Bailiff is worthy of great rebuke for what 
© he bath juſt now ſaid; in which I hope he hath 
* boaſted of more power thaw is in him. We do, in- 
deed, with great juitice aud propriety, value our- 

ſelves on our ſreedom, if the liberty of the ſubject 
depends on the pleaſure of ſuch fellows as theſe !* 
It is not fo neither altogether,” cries the lawyer: 
but cuſtom hath eftabliſhed a preſent or. fee to them 
at the delivery of a pritoner, which they call civi- 
ity money, and expect as in a manner their due, 
though in reality they haze no right. 

— But will any man, ' cries Doctor Tlarriſon, b 
what tlie Captain hath told us, ſay that the Bailiff 
hath behaved hünſelf as he ought ? and if he had, 
is he to be rewarded for nat acting in an unchr iitian 
and inhuman manaer ? 1t is pity, that initead of a 
cuitom of feeing them ont of the pockets of the poor 
and wretched when they do not behave themſelves = 
ill, there was not both a law iu a practice to pu « 
iſh them ſeverely when they do. In the pretent 
K ue, am fo fur fromm aprevii:g to give the Bailiff a 

ſhilting, that, if there be any method of puniſhing 
him for his rudenels, I {iz} be hear tily glad to ſee 
it put in execution: for there are none w hoſe con- 
duct thould be io {triftiy watched as that of theſe ne- 
ceſſary evils ig the ſocicry, as their oilice concerns 
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for the moſt part thoſe poor creatures who cannot do 
© themlelves juſtice, and as they are generally the 
© worit of men who undertake it.” 

The bailiff then quitted the room, muttering that 
he ſhould know better what to do another time; and 
ſh :rtly after Booth and his friends left the houſe ; but 
as they were going out, the Author took Doctor Har- 
riſon aſide, and flipt a receipt into his hand, which 
the Doctor returned, ſaying he never ſubſcribed when 
he neither knew the work nor the author; but that if 
he would call at his lodgings, he would be very will- 
inz to give all the encouragement to merit which was 
in his power. | 
The Author took down the Doctor's name and di- 
rection, and made him as many bows as he would 
have done had he carried off the halt guinea, for 
which he had been fithing. 

Mr Booth then took his leave of the philoſopher, 
and departed with the reſt of his friends. 
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B O O K IX. 
CHAM 1k 
In which the hiſtory looks backwards. 


DEFORE ve proceed farther in our hiſtory, 
B it may be proper to look back a little, in order 
to account for the late conduct of Doctor Harriſon ; 
which however inconſiſtent it may have hitherto ap- 
peared, when examined to the bottom, will be found, 
I apprehend, to be truly congruous with all the rules 

of the moſt perfe& prudence, as w ell as with the moſt 
conſummate goodneſs. 
We have already partly ſeen in what light Pooth 
had been repreſented to the Doctor abroad. Indeed, 
the accounts which were ſent of the Captain, as well 
by the curate as by a gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
were much grofler and more to his diſad vantage, than 
the Doctor was pleaſed to ſet them forth in his letter 
to the perſon accuſed. What ſenſe he had of Booth's 
conduct, was, however, manifeſt by that letter. Ne- 
vertheleſs he reſolved to ſuſpend his final judgment 
ill his return; and though he cenſured him, would 
not abſolutely 'condenn him without ocular demon- 
ſtration. 
The Doctor, on his return to his parith, found all 
the accuſations which had been tranfinitted to him, 
confirmed by many witneſſes, of which the curate's 
wife, who had been formerly a friend to Amelia, and 
ſtil preferved the outward appearance of friendſhip, 
Was 
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vas the ſtrongeſt. She introduced all with, I am 


fſorry to ſay it; and it is friendihip which bids me 
© ſpeak; and it is for their good it ſhould be told 
© you;' after which beginnings, the never concluded 
a ſingle ſpeech without ſoine horrid ſlander and bitter 


invective. | 


Beſides the malicious turn which was given to 
theſe affairs in the country, which were owing a 
good deal to misfortune, and ſome little perhaps to 
imprudence, the whole neighbourhood rung with ſe- 
veral groſs and ſcandalous lies, which were merel; the 
inventions of his enemies, and of which the ſcene was 
laid in London fince his abſence. 

Poiſoned with all this malice, the Doctor came to 


town, and learning where Booth lodged, went to 


make him a viſit. Indeed, it was the Doctor, and no 
other who had been at his lodgings that evening when 
Booth and Amelia were walking in the Park; and 
concerning which the reader may be pleaſed to remem- 
ber ſo many ſtrange and odd conjectures. 
Here the Doctor ſaw the little gold watch, and all 
thoſe fine trinkets with which the noble lord had pre- 
ſented the children; and which, from the anſwers. 
given him by the poor ignorant mnocent girl, he could 
have no doubt had been purchaſed within a few days 
by Amelia. | 85 
This account tallied ſo well with the ideas he had 
imbibed of Booth's extravagance in the country, that 
he firmly believed both the huſband and wife to be the 
vaineſt, ſillieſt, and moſt unjuſt people alive. It was, 
indeed, almoſt incredible, that two rational beings 
ſhould be guilty of ſuch abſurdity ; but monſtrous and 
abſurd as it was, ocular demonſtration appeared to be 
the evidence againſt them. 

The Dodor departed from their lodgingsenraged at 


this ſuppoſed diſcovery, and unhappily for Booth, was 
engaged to ſupper that very evening with the country 


gentleman of whom Booth had rented a farm. As the 
poor Captain happened to be the ſubject of converſa- 
tion, and occaſioned their comparing notes, the ac- 
count which the Doctor gave of what he had ſeen that 
evening, ſo incenſed the gentleman to whom Booth 

Was 
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was likewiſe a debtor, that he vowed he wonld take a 
writ out againſt him next morning, and have his 
body alive or dead. And the Doctor was at laſt per- 
ſuaded to do the fame. Mr Murphy was thereupon 
unnedtately ſent for, and the Doctor in his preſence 
repeated again what he had ſeen at his lodgings, as 
the foundation of his ſuing him, which the attorney, 
as we have before ſeen, had blabbed to Atk'-fon. 

But no ſooner did the Doctor hear that Booth was 
arreſted, than the wretched condition of his wife and 
family began to affect his mind. The children, who 
were to be utterly undone with their father, were in- 
tirely innocent: and as for Amelia herſelf, though 
he thought he had moſt convincing proofs of very 
blameable levity ; yet his former friendſhip and af- 
fection to her were buſy to invent every excuſe, till, 
by very heavily loading the huſband, they lightened 
the ſuſpicion againſt the wife. | 

In this temper of mind, he refolved to pay Amelia a 
ſecond viſit, and was on his way to Mrs Elliſon, 
when the Serjeant met him, and made himfelf known 
to him. The Doctor took his old ſervant into a coffee- 
houſe, where he received from him ſuch an account of 
Booth and his family, that he deſired the Serjeant to 
ſhew him preſently to Amelia ; and this was the cor- 
dial which we mentioned at the end oi the ninth chap- 
ter of the preceding book. ; 

The Doctor became ſcon ſatisſied concerning the 
trinkets which had given him ſo much uneaſineſs, and 
which had brought ſo much miſchief on the head of 
poor Booth. Amelia likewile gave the Doctor ſome 
ſatisfaction as to what he had heard of her huſband's 
behaviour in the country; and aſſured him, upon her 
honour, that Booth could ſo well anſwer every com- 
plaint againſt his conduct, that ſhe had no doubt but 
that a man of the Doctor's juſtice and candour would 
entirely acquit him, and would confider him as an 
innocent unfortunate man, who was the object of a 
good man's compaſſion, not of his anger or reſent- 
ment. 

This worthy clergyman, who was not deſirous of 
finding proofs to condemn the Captain, or to Jani, | 
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his own vindictive proceetlings, but, on the contrary, 
rejoice heartily in every piece of evidence which 
tended to clear up the character of his friend, gave a 
rendy ear to all which Amelia faid. To this, indeed, 
he was induced by the love he always had for that 
lady, by the good opinion he entertained of her, as 
well as by pity for her preſent condition, than which 
nothing appeared more miterable ; for he found her 
in the higheſt agenies of grief and deſpair, with her 
two Fitle children crying over their wretched mother. 
Ihe ate, indeed, to a well-difpoſed mind, the moſt 
tragical (i,hts that human nature can furniſh, and af - 
ford i juſter motive to grief and tears in the beholder, 
than it would be to ſee all the heroes who have ever 
infeſted the earth, hanged altogether in a firing. 
The Doctor felt this fight as he ought. He imme- 
diately endeavoured to comfort the afflicted ; in which 
he ſo well ſucceeded, that he reſtored to Amelia ſuf 
ficient ſpirits to give him the ſatisfaction we have 
mentioned: after which, he declared he would go 
and releaſe her huſband ; which he accordingly did, 
in the manner we have above related. 


CH AP. UH. 
Ir «hich the hiſtory goes forward. 


XI E now return to that period of our hiſtory, 
| to which we had brought it at the end of our 
laſt book. 5 | 
Hgooth and his friends arrived from the Bailiff's, at 
the Serjea:it's lodgings ; where Booth immediately ran 
up ſtairs to his Amelia; between whom I ſhall not 
attempt to deſcribe the meeting. Nothing certainly 
was ever more tender or more joyful. This however 
I will obſerve, that a very few of theſe exquifite mo- 
ments, of which the beſt minds only are capable, do, 
in reality, over-balance the longeſt enjoyments which 
can ever fall to the lot of the worſt. 
| Waillt Booth and bis wife were feaſting their ſouls 
with the moſt delicious mutual endearments, the Doc- 
tor was fallen to play with the two little — 


low Nairs, While he was thus . the little 
boy * ſomewhat amiis; upon which, the Doctor ; 
ſaid, If you do ſo any more, I will take your papa 

© away from you again.'—* Again, Sir,” faid the child, 
* why, was it you then that took away my papa be- 
© fore?” © Suppoſe it was,” faid the Doctor, would 
not you forgive me? Les, cries the child, © I 
« would forgive you; becauſe a Chriſtian muſt for- 
give erery body; but 1 ſhould hate you as long as 


live.“ 

The Doctor was ſo pleaſed with the boy's anſwer, 
The Doger him is his arms, and 5 d him, at 
which time Booth and his wife returned. The Doc- 
tor aſked which of them was their ſon's inſtructor in 
his religion: Booth antwered, that he miſt confets 
Amelia had all the merit of that kind. I thoulJ 
* have rather thought he had learned of his techer,“ 
cries the Doctor, for he ſeems a good loldicr-like 
* Chriſtian, and profe ſſes to hate his enemies with a 
* very good grace.” 

How, Billy,” cries Amelia, I am ſure I did not 
teach you fo, 

I did not fay I would hate my enemies, Madam, 
cries the boy. * I only faid I would hate papa's ene- 
mies; ſure, mamma, there is no harm in that: 
© nay, ' am fure there is no harm ii. it; for I have 
heard you ſay the ſame thing a thou: ind times,” 

The Doctor ſmiled on the child, and chacking him 
under the chin, told him, he mnit hate no body: 
and now Mrs Atkinſon, who had provided a dinner 
for them all, defired them to walk up, and partake 
r 

And now it was that Booth was firſt made acquaint» 
ed with the Serjeant's marriage ; as well as Dr Har- 
riſon, both of whom greatly fe fa licitated him upon it. 

Mrs. Atkinſon, who was, perhaps, a little more con- 
founded than ſhe would have been hid the married a 
Carne, faid, If I have done wrong, Mrs Booth 

© is to anſwer for it; for the made the match: in- 
© deed, Mr Atkinſon, you are greatly obliged to the 
character which this lady gives of you.“ I hope 
* he will deſerve it, faid the Doctor; and if the 


© army 
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army hath not corrupted a good boy, I believe I 


* may anſwer for him.” 
While our little company were enjoying that happi- 
neſs which never fails to attend converfation, where 
all preſent are pleaſed with each other, a viſitant ar- 
_ rived, who was, perhaps, not very welcome to any of 
them. This was no other than Colonel James, who 
entering the room with much gaiety, went directly up 
to Both, embraced him, and expreſſed great ſatisfac- 
tion at finding him there; he then — an apology 
for not attending him in the morning, which he ſal 
had been impoſlible; and that he had with the ut- 
mott difficulty put off ſome buſineſs of great conſe- 
quence, in order to ſerve him this aſternoon; © but 
l am glad on vou account, cried he to Booth, 

© that my preſence was not neceſſary.” | 
Booth himſelf was extremely ſatisfied with this de- 
claration, and i:nled not to return him as many thanks 
as he would have deſerved, had he performed his pro 
miſe; but the two ladies were not quite ſo well fatis« 
| fied. As tor the Scrjeant, he had flipped out of the 
room when the Coloncl entered, not entirely out of 
that bathfulne's which we have remarked him to be 
tainted with; but, indeed, from what had paſt in the 
morning, be hated the fight of the Colonel, as well 

on the account of his wife as on that of his friend. 
The Doctor, on the contrary, on what he had for- 
mer ly heard from both Amelia and her huſband of the 
Colonel's gen roſicy and friendſhip, had built fo good 
an opinii of lrim, that he was very much pleaſed with 
ſeem” him, and took the firſt opportunity of telling 
him 1. * Colonel,” faid the Doctor, I have not the 
happineſs of being known to you; but I have long 
bern defirous of an acquaintance with a gentleman, 
in whoſe commendation I have heard ſo much from 
* ſome preſent. The Colonel made a proper anſwer 
to this compliment, and they ſoon entered into a fa- 
miliar converſation together: for the Doctor was not 
difficult of acceſs; indeed, he held the ſtrange re- 
ſerve, which is uſually practiſed in this nation be- 
tween people who are in any degree ſtrangers to each 
other, to be very unbecoming the hriltian character. 
3 The 


Ant tn 1 


The two ladies ſoon left the room, and che re- 
mainder of the viſit, which was not very long, paſſed 
in diſcourſe on various common ſubjects, not worth 
recording. In the concluſion, the Colonel invited 
Booth and his Lady, and the Doctor, to dine with 
him the next day. 

To give Colonel James his due commendation, he 
had ſhewn a great command of himſelf, and great 
preſence of mind on this occaſion : for, to ſpeak the 
plain truth, the viſit was intended to Amelia alone; 
nor did he expect, or, perhaps, deſire, any thing 

leſs than to find the Captain at home. The great joy 
which he ſuddenly conveyed into his countenance at 
the unexpected fight of his friend, is to be attributed 

to that noble art which is taught in thoſe excellent 
ſchools called the ſeveral courts of Europe. By this 
men are enabled to dreſs out their countenances as 
much at their own pleaſure, as they do their bodies ; 
and to put on friend{lup with as much caſe as they 
can a laced coat. 

When the Colonel and Doctor were gone, Booth 

acquainted Amelia with the invitation he had recei- 
ved. She was fo ſtruck with the news, and betrayed 
ſuch viſible marks of confuſion and uneaſineſs, that 

they could not have eſcaped Booth's obſervation, had 
| ſuſpicion given him the leaſt hint to remark: bat 
this, indeed, is the great optic glaſs helpiry us to 
diſcern plainly almoſt all that paſſes in the minds of 
others, without ſome uſe of which nothing is more 
purblind than human nature. 

Amelia having recovered from her firſt perturbation, 
anſwered, My dear, I will dine with you where - ever 
vou pleaſe to lay your commands on me. I an 
© obliged to you, my dear ſoul, cries Booth, your 
8 — — ſhall be very eaſy; for my command will 
* be, that you ſhall always follow your own inclina- 
* tions.” © My inclinations,” anſwered the, © would, 1 
* am afraid, be too unreaſonable a confinement to you; 
for they would always lead me to be with you and 

« your children, with at molt a-fingle friend or two, 
* now and then.“ O my dear,” replied he, © large 


6 companies give us a greater relith tor our own fo - 
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ciety when we return to it; and we ſhall be extreme- 

ly merry, for Doctor 11: arciſon dines with us,” 1 
hope you will, my dear,” cries ſhe; © but I own 1 
ſlonld have been better pleaſed to have enjoyed 
a few days with yourſelf and the children, with no 
other perſon but Mrs Atkinſon, for whom I have 
conceived a violent affection, and who would have 
given us but little interruption. However, if you 
have promiled, I muſt undergo the penance.” © Nay, 
child,” cried he, I am ſure I would have refuſed, 

could 1 have gueſſed it had been the leaſt diſagree- 
able to you; though I know your objection Ob- 
jeion!' cries Amelia eagerly, * I have no objection!” 
Nay, nay,” ſaid he, come, be honelt, I know your 
objection, tho' you are unwilling to own it.” Good 
Heavens!” cried Amelia, frighten'd, what do you 
mean? what objection ?* * Why, anſwer ed he, to 
the company of Mrs James; and 1 mult conſeſs ſhe 
hath not behaved to you lately as you might hve 
expected; but you onght to paſs all that by, for 
the fake of her huſband, to whom we have both ſo 

many obligations; who is the worthieſt, honeſteſt, 
and moſt generous fellow in the univerſe, and the 
| beſt friend to me that ever man had. 

Amelia, who had tar other ſuſpicions, and began 
to fear that her hufband had diſcoyered them, was 
highly pleaſed when the ſaw him taking a wrong 
ſcent. She gave, therefore, a little into the deceit, 
and acknowledged the truth of what he had mention- 

ed ; but ſaid, that the pleaſure ſhe ſhould have in 
complying with his deſires, would highly recompenſe 
any diſſatisfaction which might ariſe on any other ac- 
count; and ſhortly after ended the eonverſation on 
this ſubject, with her * promiſing to fulfil 
his promiſe. 


In reality, poor Amelia had now a moſt . 
taſk to undertake; for the thought it abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to conceal from her kufband the opinion the 
had conceived of the Colonel. For, as ſhe knew the 
characters, 4s well of her huſband as of his friend, or 
rather enemy (both A often ſynonimous in the | 
language of the world), fie had the utmoſt reaſon to 
apprehend 
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apprehend ſomething very fatal might attend her hui- 
b:nd's entertaining the ſame thought of James, which 
filled and tormented her own breait. 

And, as the knew that nothing but theſe thoughts 
could jultify the leaſt unkind, or, indeed, the leaſt 
reſerved behaviour to James, who had, in all ap- 
pearance, conferred the greateſt obligations upon 
Booth and herſelf, ſhe was reduced to a dilemma, the 
moſt dreadful that can attend a virtuous woman, as 


it often gives the higheſt triumph, and ſometimes no 
little advantage to the men of profeſſed gallantry. 


In ſhort, to avoid giving any umbrage to her huſ- 
band, Amelia was forced to act in a manner, which 


the was conſcious maſt give encouragement to the 


Colonel; a ſituation which, perhaps, requires as great 


prudence and delicacy, as any in which the heroic 


part of the female character can be exerted. 


. CE WW 44A WS - | 
A converſation between Dr Harriſon and others. 


HE next day, Booth and his Lady, with the 
Doctor, met at Colonel James's, where Colonel 
Bath likewiſe made one of the company. 

Nothing very remarkable paſſed at dinner, or till 
the ladies withdrew. During this time, however, the 
behaviour of Colonel James was ſuch as gave ſome 
uneafineſs to Amelia, who well underſtood his mean- 
ing, though the particulars were tco refined and ſubtle 
to be obſerved by any other preſent. 

When the ladies were gone, which was as ſoon as 
Amelia could prevail on Mrs James to depart, Colo- 
nel Bath, who had been pretty britk with Champagne 
at dinner, ſoon began to diſplay his magnanimity. 
My brother tells me, young gentleman,” ſaid he to 


Booth, that you have been uſed very ill lately by 


* ſome raſcals; and I have no doubt but you will do 


©« yourſelf juſtice,” 


Booth anfwered, that he did not know what he 
meant. Since 1 muſt mention it then,” cries the 
Colonel, I hear you have been arreſted; and I think 
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* you know what ſatisfaction is to be required by a 
* man of honour.” 

* I beg, Sir,“ ſays the Doctor, © no more may be 
mentioned of that matter. I am convinced, no ſa- 
tisfaction will be required of the Captain, till he is 


able to give it.“ 


I do not underſtand what you mean hy able,” cries 
he Colonel---To which the Doctor anſwered, that it 
— of tœo tender a nature to ſpeak more of. 
* Give me your hand, Doctor, cries the Colonel; 
I fee vou are u man of honour, though you wear 
a gown. It is, as you ſay, a matter of a tender na- 
ture, Nothing, indeed, is ſo tender as a man's 
honour. Curſe my liver, if any man; I mean, that 
is, if any gentleman, was to arreſt me—I would as 
ſurely cut 'bis throat a8 
How, Sir!” ſaid the Doctor, © would you com- 
« peniate one breach of the law by a much greater, 


and pay your debts by committing murder? 


Why do you mention law between gentlemen?“ 


fays the Colonel. A man of honour wears his law 


by his ſide, And can the reſentment of an affront 
make a gentleman guilty of murder? and what 

greater atiront can one man caſt upon another, than 
by arreſting him? I am convinced, that he who 
' would put up an arreſt, would put 2 ſlap in the 
fare. 


Here the Colonel looked extremely fierce, ** the 


Divine ſtared with aſtoniſhment at this doctrine; when 


Booth, who well knew the impoſſibility of oppoſing 


the Colonel's humour with ſueceſs, began to play with 


it; and having firſt conveyed a private wink to the 
Doctor, he ſaid, there might be caſes undoubtedly 
where ſuch an affront ought to be reſented; but that 
there were others, where any reſeatment was imprac- 
ticable : : © As for inſtance,” — he, where the man 
is arreſted by a woman.“ 

I could not be ſuppoſed to mean that caſe,” cries 
the Colonel; and you are convinced I did not 
mean it. 

y To put an end to this diſcourſe at once, Gay 2 

* 
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the Doctor, I was the plaintiff, at whoſe ſuit this 
gentleman was arreſted.” 
Was yon ſo, Sir?* cries the Colonel; then I 
have no more to ſay. Women and the clergy are 
upon the ſame footing. The long-robed geutry 


_ © are exempted from the laws ct honour.” 


] do not thank you'tor that exemption, Sir,” eries 
the Doctor; and if honour and fighting are, as they 
* ſeem to be, ſynonymous words with you, I believe 
there are ſome elergymen, who, in defence of their 
* religion, or their country, or their friend, the only 

* jultifrable cauſes of fighting, except bare ſclf-dc- 
* tence, would fight as bravely as yourſelt, Colonel ; 
and that without being paid for it,” 

Sir, you are privileged,” fays the Colonel with 
great dignity; * and you have my leave to ſay what 
* For pleaſe. I reſpect your order, and you cannot. 


© offend me.” 


I will not offend you, Colonel, cries the Doctor; 
and our order is very much obliged to you, ſince you 
* profeſs ſo much reſpect to us, and pay none to our 


« Matter.” 


What maſter, Sir!” ſaid the Colonel. 

That Matter,” anſwered the Doctor, who hatiz 
* expreſsly forbidden all that cutting of throats, to- 
* which you diſcover ſo much inclination.” 

O, yourſervant, Sir,' ſaid the Colonel, I fee what 

* you are driving at; but you ſhall not perſuade me. 
© to think, that religion forces me to be a coward.” 

© deteſt and deſpiſe the name as much as you can,” 
cries the Doctor; but you have a wrong idea of 
the word, Colonel. What were al! the Greeks and 
Romans ? were theſe cowards? and yet, did you 
* ever hear of this butchery, which we call ducting 2 


among them? 


© Yes, indeed, have I,” cries the Colonel. What 
elſe is all Mr Pope's Homer full of, but duels? Did 
not, what's his name, one of the Ahamemnons, fight 
with that paultry raſcal Paris? and Diomede witle, 
what d'ye call him there; and Hector with, I forget 
his name, he that was Achilles s boſom fr iend ; and 


* afterwards with Achilles himſelf? Nay, and in 
GC 3 Dryden 
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Dryden's Virgil, is there any thing almoſt beſides 
fighting? 

* You are a man of learning, Colonel, cries the 
Doctor, but 
2 thank you for that compliment,” — 22 
nel—* No, Sir, I do not pretend to learnin 
* I have ſome little reading, and I am not 
© to own it.” 

* But are you ſure, Colonel,” cries the Doctor, that 
you have not made a ſmall miſtake ? for I am apt to 
believe, both Mr Pope and Mr Dryden (the- I can- 
not ſay I ever read a word of either of them) ſpeak 
* of wars between nations, and not of private duels : 
for of the latter, I do not remember one ſingle in- 
* ſtance in all the Greek and Roman ſtory. In thort, 
it is a modern cuſtom, introduced by barbarous na- 


tions ſince the times of Chriſtianity; tho? it is a di- 
rect and audacious defiance of the Chriſtian law, and 
is conſequently much more ſinful in us, than it 
would have been in the heathens. 
Drink about, Doctor, cries the Colonel, and 
let us call a new cauſe: for I perceive we ſhall ne- 
ver agree on this. You are a churchman, and I 
don't expect you to ſpeak your mind.” 
We are both of the ſame church, | hope,” cries 
the Doctor. | 
lam of the church of England, Sir,” anſwered the 
Colonel, and will fight for it to the laſt drop of my 
* blood,” 
It is very generous in you, Colonel,” atk the 
Dodtor, to fight t fo zeatoufly for a rehgion by which 
© you are to be damned.” | 
It is well for you, Doctor, cries the Colonel, that 
you wear a gown : for, by all the dignity of a 
man, if any other perſona had faid the words yon 
have juſt vitered, I would have made him eat them 
Ay, dn me, and my ſword into the bargam.” 
Booth began to be apprehenſive, that this diſpute 
might grow too warm; in which caſe he feared that 
the Colonel's honour, together with the Champagne, 
might hurry him fo far, as to farget the reſpect due, 
ard which he profeſſed to pay, to the jacerdoral 
robe. 


* CY 
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robe. Booth, therefore, interpoſed between the dil - 
putants, and faid, That the Colonel had very rightly 
propoſed to call a new ſubject; tor that it was um- 
poſſible to reconcile accepting a challenge with the 
Chriſtian religion, or refuling it with the modern 
notion of honour. © And you mult allow it, Doctor, 
Lud he, © to be a very hard injunction tor a man to 
become infamous; and more elpeci illy for a ſoldier, 
* who is to loſe his bread into the Dargain.” 

Ay, Sir, ſays the Colonel, wirh an air of triumpb, 
* what ſay you to that?” 

* Why, I ſay,” cries the Doctor, that it is much 
harder to be damned on the other ide.” 

That may be, ſaid the Colonel; but damn me, 
if I would take an afront of any man breathing 
for all that. And yet I believe myſelf to be as good 
a Chhriſtian as wears a head. My maxua is, Never to 

give an affront, nor ever to take one; and 1 tay, 


© that is the maxim of a good Chriltian and no man 


fhall ever perſuade me to the contrary.” 

Well, Sir, ſaid the Doctor, * fince that is your 
* reſolution, I hope no man will ever give you an 
« affront,” 

I am obliged to you for your hope, Doctor, cries 
the Colonel with a tneer; © and he that doth, will be 
© obliged to you for lending him your gown : for, by 
* the dignity of a man, nothing out of petticoats, „ 
© believe, dares affront me. | 

Colonel James had not hitherto joined i in the dif- 
eourſe. In truth, his thoughts had been otherwiſe 
employed; nor is it very difficult for the reader to 
gueſs what had been the ſubject of them. Being 
waked, however, from his reverie, and havin heard 
the two or three lait ſpeeches, he turned to his bro 
ther, and aſked him, why he would introduce fuch a 
topic of converſation before a gentleman of Dr Har. 

rifon's character? 
Brother, cried Bath, I own it was wrong, and 
I aſk the Doctor s pardon ; I know not how it hap- 
< pened to ariſe: for you know, brother, I am not 
«© uſed io talk of theie matters. They are generully 
« poltroons that do. I think I need n not be beholden 


to 
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* to my tongue to declare I am none. I have thewn 
* myſelf in a line of battle. J believe there is no man 
* will deny that; I believe I may fay, no man dares 
deny, that F have done my duty'— 

The Colonel was thus proceeding to prove, ths his 
proweſs was neither the ſubject of his diſcourſe, nor 
the object of his vanity, when a ſervant entered, and 
ſummoned the company to tea with the ladies; a ſum- 
mons which Colonel James inſtantly obeyed, and was 
followed by all the reſt. 

But as the tea-table conver ation, though extremely 
delightful to thoſe who are engaged in it, may pro- 
bably appear ſomewhat dull to the reader, we w:[l 
here put an end to the — 


0 AF . 
A dialegue between Booth and Amelia. 


HE next morning early, Booth went by ap- 
pointment and waited on Colonel james; 
a he returned to Amelia, in that kind of diſpoſi- 
tion which the great maſter of human paſſions would 

deſcribe in Andromache, when ſhe tells us ſhe cried 
and fmiled at the ſame inſtant. 
Amelia plainly perceived the diſcompoſure of his 
mind, in which the oppoſite affections of joy and grief 
were ſtruggling for the ſuperiority, and begged to 

—— the occaſion; upon which Booth ſpoke as fol- 
vs: 
My dear,” faid he, © I had no intention to conceal 
from you what hath paſſed this morning between me 
and the Colonel, who hath opprefled me, if l may 
© uſe that expreſſion, with obligations. Sure never 
man had ſuch a friend; for never was there ſo noble, 
© ſo generous a heart—I cannot help this ebullition of 
+ gratitude, I really eannot. Here he pauſed a mo- 
ment, and wiped his eyes, and then proceeded ; © You 
know, my dear, how gloomy the proſpect was yeſ- 
© terda+ before our eyes, how inevitable ruin ſtared 
me in the face; and the dreadful idea of having en- 
© tailed beggary on my Amelia and her pokerity 
* racked 
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* racked my mind: For, though by the goodneſs of 
* the Doctor I had regained my liberty, the debt yet 
remained; and if that worthy man had a deſign of 
«* forgiving me his ſhare, this muit have been my 
* utmolt hope; and the condition in which I muit ſtill 
* have found myſelf need not to be expatiated on. 
In what light then ſhall I fee, in what words thall I 
relate, the Colonel's kindneſs ! O, my dear Amelia, 
he hath removed the whole gloom at once, hath 
driven all deſpair out of my mind, and hath filled it 
with the molt ſanguine, and, at the fane time, the 
moſt reaſonable hopes of making a comfortable pro- 
viſion for yourſelf and my dear children. In the firſt 
place, then, he will advance me a ſum of money to 
pay off all my debts; and this on a bond to be re- 
paid only when I {hall become Colonel of a regiment, 
and not before. In the next place, he is gone tliis 
very morning to aſk a company for me, which is 
no vacant in the Weſt-Indies; and as he intends 
to puſh this with all his intereit, neither he nor I 
have any doubt of his ſucceſs. Now, my dear, comes 
the third, which, though perhaps it ought to give 
me the greatelt joy, ſuch is, I own, the weuk- 
* neſs of my nature, it rends my very heart-ſtrings ' 
© aſunder.—I cannot mention it: for 1 know it will 
« give you equal pain—though I know on all proper 
_ © occahions you can exert a manly reſolution. Mou 
vill not, I am convinced, oppoſe it, whatever you 
© mult ſuffer in complying—--O, my dear Amelia, I 
+ muſt ſuffer likewiſe; yet I have reſolved to bear 
it ou know not what my poor heart hath ſuifered 
« ſince he made the propoſal It is love for you alone 
« which could perſuade me to ſubmit to it---Conſider 
* our ſituation; conſider that of our children; reflect 
but on thoſe poor babes, whoſe future happineſs is 
at ſtake, and it muſt arm your reſolution. It is your 
« intereſt and theirs that reconciled me to a propoſal, 
* which, when the Colonel firſt made it, ſtruck me with. 
the utmoſt horrer: he hath, indeed, from theſe mo- 
© tives, perſuaded me into a reſolution, which I thought 
* impoilihle for any one to have perſuaded me into--- 
O, my dear Amelia, let me intreat you to give me 
6 2:7 "FP 
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up to the good of your children; as I have promiſed 
the Colonel to give you up to their intereſt and your 
woven. if you refuſe theſe terms, we are ſtill undone; 
for he inſiſts abſolutely upon them — Think then, 
my love, however hard they may be, neceſſity com- 
« pels us to ſubmit to them. I know in what light a 
* woman, who loves like you, mult conſider fuch a 
« propoſal; and yet how many inſtances have you of 
« women, who, from the fame motives, have ſub- 
_ © mitted to the ſame!” 
* What can you mean, Mr Booth?” cries Amelia 
_ trembling. „ 
Need I explain my meaning to you more ?” an- 
ſwered Booth. — Did I not ſay, I mult give up my 
« Amelia?” | 
Give me up!” ſaid the. | 
For a time only, I mean,” anſwered he; * fora 
* ſhort time perhaps. The Colonel himſelf will take 
care it ſhall not be long for I know his heart; I 
_ ©* ſhall ſcarce have more joy in receiving you back, 
* than he will have in reſtoring you to my arms. In 
the mean time, he will not only be a father to my 
children, but a huſband to you.” | | 

A huſband to me!” ſaid Amelia. | 

© Yes, my dear; a kind, a fond, a tender, an af- 
© fetionate huſband, If I had not the mott certain 
* aſſurances of this, doth my Amelia think I could 
© be prevailed on to leave her?—No, my Amelia, 
he is the only man on earth who could have pre- 
* vailed on me; but I know his houſe, his purſe, his 
protection, will be all at your command—And as 
for any diſlike you have conceived to his wife, let 
not that be any objection: for I am convinced he 
* will not ſuffer her to inſult you; beſides, ſhe is ex- 
tremely well-bred, and how much ſoever ſhe may 
hate you in her heart, ſhe will at leaſt treat you 
with civility. | | „ 

* Nay, the invitation is not his, but her's; and EF 
am convinced they will both behave to you with the 
« greateſt friendſhip: his I am ſure will be fincere, as 
to the wife of a friend entruſted to his care; and 
* her's will, from good breeding, have not only the 

5 * appearances, 
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6 appearances, but the effects, of the trueſt friend 
« thip. 

6 [ underſtand you, my dear, at laſt,” ſaid ſhe, 
(indeed ſhe had rambled into very ſtrange conceits 
from ſome parts of his diſcourſe), and I will give 

you my reſolution in a word—1 will do the duty 
of a wife; and that is, to attend her huſband 
* where-ever he goes.“ 

Booth attempted to reaſon with her, but all to no 
r= She gave, indeed, a quiet hearing to all he 

id, and even to thoſe parts which molt dilplent4 
her ears; | mean, thoſe in which he exaggerated the 
great goodneſs and diſintereſted generoſity of his 
friend: but her reſolution remained inflexible, and 
reſiſted the force of all his arguments with a ſteadineſs 
_ of oppoſition, which it would have been al:noſt excu- 
fable in him to have conſtrued into ſtubbornneſs. 
The Doctor arrived in the midſt of the diſpute; 
and, having heard the merits of the cauſe on both 
ſides, delivered his opinion in the following words: 
* I have always thought it, my dear children, a 
matter of the atmolt. nicety, to interfere in any 
differences between huſband and wife; but, fince 
you both deſire me, with ſuch carnefinaks. to give 
you my ſentiments on the preſent contelt between 
you, I will give you my thoughts as well as I am 
able. In the firſt place then, can any thing be 
more reaſonable, than for a wife to defire to attend 
her huſband? It is, as my favourite child ob- 
ſerves, no more than a deſire to do her duty; and 
I make no doubt but that is one great reaſon of 
her inſiſting on it. And how can you yourſelf 
oppoſe it? Can love be its own enemy? or can a 
huſband, who is fond of his wife, content himſelf 
almoſt on any account with a long abſence from 
< her ?? | 
| © You ſpeak like an angel, my dear Doctor Har- 
© riſon,” anſwered Amelia; © I am fare, if he loved 
© as tenderly as I do, he could on no account ſubmit 
£ to it.” 

Pardon me, child,” cries FR Doctor, there 
are ſome reaſons, which would not only juitify his 

leaving 
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leaving you, but which muſt force him, if he 
© hath any real love for you, joined with common 
ſenſe, to make that election. If it was neceſſary, 
for inſtance, either to your good, or to the good 
* of your children, he would not deſerve the name 
aof a man, I am ſure not that of a huſband, if he 


* 


© hefitated a moment. Nay, in that caſe, I am 
convinced, you yourſelf would be an advocate for 
* what you now oppoſe. fancy therefore I miſtook 
© him, when I apprehended he ſaid, that the Colonel 
* made his leaving you behind as the condition of 
getting him the commiſſion : for I know my dear 
child hath too much goodneſs, and too much ſenſe, 
and too much reſolution, to prefer any temporary 
indulgence of her own paſſions to the ſolid advan- 
tages of her whole family.” 
There, my dear, cries Booth, I knew what 
opinion the Doctor would be of. Nay, I am certain, 
there is not a wife man in the kingdom who would 
ſiy otherwiſe.” : | : 
* Don't abuſe me, young gentleman,” ſaid the Doc - 
tor, with appellations I don't deſerve.” | 

I abuſe you, my dear Doctor!” cries Booth. | 
Les, my dear Sir,“ anſwered the Doctor; you 
* infinuated flily that I was wiſe, which, as the world 
* underſtands the phraſe, I ſhould be athamed of; 
and my comfort is, that no one can accuſe me 
« juſtly of it; I have juſt given an inſtance of the 
* contrary, by throwing away my advice,” 

8 Sir,“ cries Booth, that will not be the 
= e. | ; 
Tes, Sir, anſwered the Doctor. I know it will 

© be the caſe in the preſent inſtance; for either you 
© will not go at all, or my little turtle here will go 
with you.” | ; 

Jou are in the right, Doctor, cries Amelia. 

I am ſorry for it,“ ſaid the Doctor; for then, I 
© aſſure you, you are in the wrong.” 

© Indeed,” cries. Amelia, if you knew all my 
* reaſons, you would fay they were very ſtrong 
ones. | 


* 
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Very probably, cries the Doctor; © the knowledge 
* that they are in the wrong, is a very ſtrong reaſon 
© to ſome women to continue ſo.” 
© Nay, Doctor,“ cries Amelia, you ſhall never 
* perſuade me of that. I will not believe that any 
human being ever did an action merely becauſe — 
© knew it to be wrong.“ | 
* | am obliged to you, my dear child,” ſaid the 
Doctor. * for declaring your reſolution of not bein 
* perſuaded. Your huſband would never call me a 
© wile man again, it, after that declaration, I thould 
© attempt to perſuade you.” 
* Well, I muit be content, cries Ameli ba, * w = 
© you chin}: as you pleaſe. | 
That is very gracious, indeed,” ſaid the "ny 
* Surely, in a country where the church ſuffers others 
to think as they pleaſe, it would be very hard if they 
© had not themſelves the ſame liberty. And yet, as 
© unreaſonable as the power of controuling men's 
* thoughts is repreſented, I will thew you how you 
* ſhall controul mine, whenever you delire it,” 
How, pray! cries Amelia. I thould greatly 


__ eſteem that power.” 


© Why, whenever you act like a wiſe woman,” cries 
the Doctor, you will force me to think you ſo; and, 
© whenever you are pleaſed to act as you do now, I 
« ſhall be obliged, whether I will or 80, to think as I | 
do now.“ 
* Nay, dear Door,” cries Booth, I am mv 
my Amelia will never do any thing to forfeit your 
good opinion. Conſider but the cruel hardſhip of 
what ſhe is to undergo, and you will make atiow- 
© ances for the difficulty the makes in complying. 
© To ſay the truth, when I examine my own heart, 4 
© have more obligations to her than appear at frlt 
«* fight; for, by obligi ng me to find arguments to per- 
+ ſuade her, the hath aſſiſted me in conquering myielf. 
© Indeed, it the had thewn more n. I thould 
have ſhewa leſs.” 

« Sq you think it neceſſary then,” ſaid the Doctor, 
© that there thould be one fool at leaſt in every mar- 
* ried couple. A mighty reſolution truly ! and well 
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fully determined, whatever might be the conſequence, 
re 
the Colonel's invitation. 

When ſhe had turned the matter every way in her 


mind, and vexed and tormented herſelf with much 


uneaſy reſſection upon it, a thought at laſt occurred to 
her, which immediately brought her ſome comfort. 
This was, to make a confidant of the Doctor, and to 


impart to him the whole truth. This method, indeed, 


to her now to be fo adviſeable, that ſhe won- 
dered ſhe had not hit upon it ſooner ; but it is the 
nature of deſpair to blind us all to the Means of ſafety, 
however eaſy and apparent they may be. 

Having fixed her purpdſe in her mind, ſhe wrote a 
ſhort note ta the Dodr, in which the acquainted him 


| that ſhe had ſomething of great moment to impart to 


him, which muſt be an entire ſecret from her huſband, 
and begged that ſhe might have an opportunity of 


| communicating it as ſoon as oſſible. 


Doctor Harriſon received letter that afternoon, | 
and immediately complied with Amelia's requeſt in 
viſiting her. He found her drinking tea with her 
huſband and Mrs Atkinſon, and fat down and joined 
the company. - 

Soon after the removal of the tea-table, Mrs At- 
kinſon left the room. The Doctor then turning to 
Booth, faid, * I hope, Captain, you have a true ſenſe 
* of the obedience due to the church, though our: 
* clergy do not often exact it. However, i it is proper 
to exerciſe our power ſometimes, in order to remind 
* the laity of their duty. I muſt tell you therefore, 
that I have ſome private buſineſs with your wife ; 
and I expect your iminediate abſence.” 

Upon my word, Doctor, anſwered Booth, * no 
popith confeſſor, I firmly believe, ever pronounced 
bis will and pleaſure with more gravity and dignity ; 

therefore was erer more immediately obeyed 

than you ſhall be.” Booth then quitted the room, 

and defired the Doctor to recall him when his bufineſs 
with the lady was over. 

Doctor Harriſon promiſed he wo and then 


eng to Amelia & ſaid, * Thus far, Madam, 1 


ee 
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0 have obeyed your eommands, and am now ready to 
receive the important ſecret which you mention in 
your note. 

Amelia now informed her friend of all ſhe knew, 
all the had ſeen and heard, and all that the ſuſpected 
of the Colonel. The good man ſeemed greatly thocked 
at the relation, and remained in a ſilent aſtoniſh- 
ment. Upon which Amelia ſaid, Is villainy fo 
rare a thing, Sir, that it thould ſo much ſurpriſe 
you?“ No, child,” cries he; but I am ſhocked at 

© ſeeing it ſo artfully diſguiſed under the appearance 
of ſo much virtue. And to confeſs the truth, I be- 
. ._ my own vanity is a little hurt in having been 

groſsly impoſed upon. Indeed, I had a very high 
: 2 for this man; for, beſides the great character 
given him by your huſband, and the many facts [ 
© have heard fo much redounding to his honour, he 
_ © hath the faireit and moſt promiſing appearance I 
have ever yet beheld—A good face, they ſay, is a 
letter of recommendation. O nature, nature, why 
art thou ſodithoneſt, as ever to ſend men with theſe 
* falſe recommendations into the world!? 

© Indeed, my dear Sir, I begin to grow entirely fick 
* of it,” cries Amelia: for ſure all mankind ahnoſt 
are villains in their hearts.“ 

« Fie, child,” cries the Doctor. Do not make a 
« concluſion ſo much to the diſhonour of the great 
Creator. The nature of man is far from being in 
© itſelf evil: it :tbounds with benevolence, charity, 
« and pity, coveting praiſe and honour, and ſhunnin ung. 
«* ſhameand diſgrace. Bad education, bad habits, 
© bad cuſtoms, debauch ournature, and drive it head- 
long as it were into vice. The governors of the 
world, and J am afraid the prieſthood, are anſwer- 
able for the badneſs of it. Inſtead of diſcouraging 
wickedneſs to the utmoſt of their power, both are 
apt to connive at it. In the great fin of adukery 
for inſtance; hath the government provided any law 

to puniſh it; or doth the prieſt take any care to 
correct it? on the cuntrary, is the moſt notorious 

practice of it any detriment to a man's fortune, or 
to his reputation in che world! ? doth it exclude him 
© Iran 
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* from any preferment in the ſtate, I had almoſt ſaid. 
© in the church? is it any blotch in his eſcutcheon ? 
© any bar to his honour ? is he not: to be found every 
© day in the aſſemblies of women of the higheſt 
0 7? in the cloſets of the ſt men, and 
© even at the tables of biſhops ? t wonder then, 
© if the community in treat this monitrous 
* crime as matter of j „ and that men give way to 

© the temptations of a. violent appetite, when the in- 
* dulgence of it is protected by law and co 
© by cuſtom? I am convinced there are good — 
in the nature of this very man: for he hath done 
acts of friendſhip and fity to your huſband, - 
* before he could have any evil deſign on vour chaſtity ;- 
and in a Chriſti..a ſociety, which I no more efteem 
© this nation to be, than I do any part of Turkey, E 
© doubt not but this very Colonel would have-made a 
& worthy and valuable member.” 
Indeed, my dear Sir,' cries Amelia, you are the 
© wiſeſt as well as beſt man in the world 
© Not a word of my wiſdom,” cries: the Doctor. 
8 am not the leaſt verſed in the 
Chrematiſtic as an old friend of mine calls it. 
« I know not how to get a ſhilling, nor how to keep 
© it in my pocket; if I had it. 
* But you underſtand human nature to the bottom,” 
anſwered Amelia; * and your mind is the treaſury of 
© all ancient and modern. learning.“ 
Von are a little flatterer, cries the Doctor; but 


3 *© I diflike you not for it. And ts ſhow you I don't, 


ag Fallon none — and tell you, you have 
© ated with great prudence in concealing this affair 
from your huſband; but you have drawn me into 
« a-ſcrape: for I have promiſed to dine with this fel- 
low again to-morrow ;.and you have made it im- 

„ polhble for me to keep my word. 

*- Nay but, dear Sir, cries Amelia, for Heaven's 
« ſake; take care: If yon ſhew any kind of difreſpe& to 
the Colonel, my hoſband — led into ſome ſuſ- 


pꝑicion w eſpecially after our conference. 
* The art of ting weakh is ſo called Aiſtotle in hie 
get by 
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Fear nothing, Child, I will give him no hint; 
and that I may be certain of not doing it, 1 wilt 
* ſtay away. You. do not think, I hope, that I will 
« join in a chearful converſation with ſuch a man; 
that I will fo far betray my character as to give any 
* countenance to ſuch flagitious proceedings. Beſides, 
* my promiſe was only conditional; and I do not 
© know whether I could otherwiſe have kept it; for 1 
expect an old friend every day, who comes to town 
twenty miles on foot to ſee me; whom 1 ſhall not 
part with on any account: for, as be is very poor, 
* he may ima magine I treat him with diſreſpect. 
Well, Sir,” cries Amelia, | muſt admire you, and 
love you for your goodneſs. 
0 Muſt you love me? cries the Doctor. I could 
cure you now in a minute, if I pleaſed,” + 
Indeed, I defy you, Sir, ſaid Amelia. „ 
If I could but perſuade you, anſwered he, « that 
I thought you nothandfome, away would vaniſh all 
ideas of goodneſs in an inſtant. Conteſs honeſtly, 


. 2 not? 
8 Perhaps might blame the goodneſs of your 
© eyes, rephed Amelia; and that is perhaps an ho- 
© neſter confeſſion than you expected. But do, pray, 
* Sir, be ſerious; and give me your advice what to 
* do. Confider the difficult game I have to play: for 
I am ſure, after what I have told yon, you would 
. not even fuſfer me to remain under the roof of this 
Colonel.“ 
No, indeed, would I not,” faid the Doctor, © whillt 
I have a houſe of my own to entertain you.” 
But how to difſuade my huſband,” continued ſhe, 
* without giving him any ſuſpicion of the real cauſe, 


0 the evaſoquences of his guettag at which, | tremble | 


to think 
I will conſult my pillow upon it, ſaid the Doctor, 
and in the morning you ſhall ſee me again. In the 
mean time be comforted, and compoſe the pertur- 
* bations of your mind.” 5 : 
* Well, Sir, . 
you. | 


- Lan 
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] am ſorry to hear it,” cries the Doctor. Your 


* innocence may give you a very confident truſt in 


a much more powerful aſſiſtance. However, I will 
do all I can to ſerve you; and now, if you pleaſe, 
© we will call back your huſband: for, upon my word, 
he hath ſhewn a good catholic patience: And where 
is the honeſt Serjeant and his wife? I am pleaſed 
* with the behaviour of you both to that worthy fel- 


© low, in oppoſition to the cuſtom of the world; 


which, inſtead of being formed on the precepts of 
* our religion to conſider each other as brethren, 
© teaches us to regard thoſe who are a degree below 

* us, either in rank or fortune, as a ſpecies of beings 
of an inferior order in the creation. 

The Captain now returned into the room, as did 
the Serjeant and Mrs Atkinſon ; and the two couple, 
with the Doctor, ſpent the evening together in great 
mirth and feſtivity ; for the Doctor was one of the beſt 
companions in the world; and a vem of chearfulneſs, 
good-humour and pleaſantry, ran through his con- 


verſation, with which it was impoſlible to reſiſt being | 
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Containing as ſurpriſing an accident as is perhaps re- 
corded in hiflory. | 


OOTH had acquainted the Serjeant with the 


reat goodneſs of Colonel James, and with the 


chearfal proſpects which he entertained from it. This 


Atkinſon, behind the curtain, communicated to his 
wife. The conclufions which the drew from it, need 
ſcarce be hinted to the reader. She made, indeed, 
no ſeruple of plainly and bluntly telling her huſband 
that the Colonel. had a moſt manifeſt intention to at- 
- tack the chaſtity of Amelia. | 5 

This thought gave the peor Serjeant great uneaſi- 
neſs, and after having kept him long awake, tormented 
him in his ſleep with a moſt horrid dream, in which 
he imagined that he ſaw the Colonel ſtanding by the 
bed-fide of Amelia, with a naked ſword in his ns; 


ſymptoms of recovery. Atkinſon then began to r 
; which Booth, who lay under him, 


the candle, than he ran with it to the bed-fide. Here 
he fght which ahnoſt deprived him of his. 
peared to be all over blood, and 
| g in the midſt of it. Upon this the 
Sexjeant, almoſt in a frenzy, cried out, O Heavens! 
u have killed my wife! I have ſtabbed her? I have 
* ſtabbed her! — What can be the meaning of all 
* this?” ſaid. Booth. O, Sir, cries the Serjeant, 1 
* dreamed I was reſcuing your lady from the hands of 
Colonel James, and I have killed my poor wife. 
Here be threw himſelf upon the bed by her, caught: 
air. | 
: By this time, Ameſia had thrown on a wrapping- 
gon, and was come up into the room, where the Ser - 
jeant and bis wife were lying on the bed, and Booth. 
landing like a motionleſs ſtatue by the bod - ſide. 
Amelia had ſome difficuky to co the effects of 
her own furpriſe on this occaſion; for a more ghaſtly: 
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Amelia ſent Booth to call up the maid of the houſe, 
in order to lend her aſſiſtance; but, before his return, 
Mrs Atkinſon began to come to herſelf; and ſoon 
after, to the inexpreſſible joy of the Serjeant, it was 
diſcovered ſhe had no wound. Indeed, thedelicate noſe 
of Amelia ſoon made that diſcovery, which the groſſer 
ſmell of the Serjeant, and perhaps his fright, had pre- 
vented him from making : for now it appeared that the 
red liquor with which the bed was ſtained, though it 
may, perhaps, ſometimes run through the veins of a fine 
lady, was not what is properly called blood; but 
was, indeed, no other than cherry brandy, a bottle 
of which Mrs Atkinſon always kept in her room to 
Le ready for immediate uſe, and to which the uſed 
to apply for comfort in all her afflictions. This the 
poor Serjeant, in his extreme hurry, had miſtaken for 
a bottle of water. Matters were now ſoon accommo- 
dated ; and no other miſchief appeared to be done, 
unleſs to the bed-cloaths. Amelia and Booth returned 
back to their room ; and. Mrs Atkinſon rote from 
4 in order to equip it with a pair of clean 
ets, , | | 

And thus the adventure would have ended with- 
out producing any kind of conſequence, had not the 
words, which the Serjeant uttered in his frenzy, made 
ſome ſlight impreihon « oth : ſo much, at leaſt, 
as to awaken his curioſity; ſo that in the morning 
when he aroſe, he ſent for the Serjeant, and defire 
to hear the particulars of his dream, fince Amelia 
was concerned in it. 


and endeavoured to make excuſes. 


"The Serjeant, at bet, ſeemed unviling ro comply, 


perhaps, 


encreaſed Boorh's curioſity, and he faid, * Nay, lam 


© reſolved to hear it. Why, you ſimpleton, do you 
* imagine me weak enough to be affected by a dream, 
* however terrible it may be? 

© Nay, Sir, cries the Serjeant, as for that matter, 
© dreams have ſometimes fallen out to be true. 
One of my own, I know, did fo, concerning your 
© honour : for when you courted my young lady, I 
dreamed you was married to her; and yet it was 


© at a time when neither I myſelf, nor any of the 


country. 
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be accounted for, as that you had 
as Shakeſpeare ſays, 


matter as this.” 
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He 


—— have 
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cut both his ears of. Nax, for 
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„ Atkinſon,” cries Booth, very 
, ther you eee malkingel Be deareſt friend [ 


be honeſt then,” anſwered the Serjeant, 1 
think ſo. If 1 did, I ſhould love him much 
han I do.” 

and will have this explained, cries Booth. 

'e too good an opinion of you, Atkinſon, to 
think you would drop ſuch things as you have, 
| * Os ons SIE 3 will know it.” — 


Þ 
* 


12. 
1 


It 


e 
your po, e eut into ten 
* thouſand pieces before I will mention another ſyl- 
© lable 


q Reſent !—Well, I give you my honour,” aid 

| The Serjeant made him bind himſelf over and over 
again ; and then related to him the ſcene which for- 
merly paſt between the Colonel and himſelf, as far as 
concerned Booth himſelf; but concealed all that more 
immediately related to Amelia. . 

Atkinſon, cries Booth, I cannot be angry with 
you; for 1 know you love me, and 1 have many 
© obli to you; but you have done in 
6 the Colonel for what he faid of me. Ide- 
; yn that he ſaĩd; and his cenſures proceeded 
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gut it was not ſo kind, Sir,” ſaid Atkinſon, * to 
* ſay ſuch things t to me who am but a Serjeant, and = 
« ſuch a time too.? 

I will hear no more,' cries Booth. Be afured, 
< you are the only man I would forgive on this occa- 
fion; and I forgive you only on condition you never 
* ſpe: ak a word more of this nature, —This filly dream 
* hath intoxicated you.” 

have done, Sir,” cries the Serjcant. I know my 
_ © diſtance, and whom | am to obey; but I have one 
* favour to beg of your honour, never to mention 2 
« word of what I have faid to my lady; for I know 
© ſhe never would forgive me; I know the never 
* would, by what my wite hath told me. Beſides, 

* you need not mention it, Sir, to my lady ; ; for he 
© knows it already, and a great deal more. 

Booth preſently parted trom the Serjeant, hacks 
defired him to cloſe his lips on this occaſion, and | 
repaired to his wife, to whom he related the Serjeant's 

Amelia turned as white as ſnow, and fell into io 
violent a trembling, that Booth plainly perceived her 
emotion, and immediately partook of it himieli.— 
Sure, my dear, faid he, ſtaring wildly, there is 
* more in this than I know. A filly dream could not 
* ſo diſcompole you. I beg yon, | intreat you to tell 
* me—hath ever Colonet James'— 

At the very mentioa of the Colonel's name Amelia 
fell on her knees, and begged her huſband not to 
frigkten her. 

What do] ſay, my dear lo- ve, ' cried Booth, chat 
can frighten you? 

Not bing, my dear,“ ſaid ſhe.—* But my ſpirits 
are ſo diſcompoſed with the dreadful ſcene I ſaw laſt 
night, that a dream, which at another time I 
* ſhould have laughed at, hath ſhocked me. Do but 

« promiſe me that you will not leave me behind you, 

© and | am ealy.” 

Fou may be ſo,” cries "ves for I will never 
deny you any thing.—But make me eaſy too. I 
« mutt know if you have ſeen any thing in Colonel 
* James to dilpleaſe you.” 

= Why 
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Why ſhould you ſuſpect it ?* cries Amelia. 

* You torment me to death,” cries Booth. B:- 
Heavens! I will know the truth. Hath he ever ſaid 
or done any thing which you diſlike ?” 

* How, my dear,” faid Amelia, can you imagine 
1 ſhould diflike 2 man who is ſo much Your friend ? 
Think of all the obligations you have to him, ana 
then you may ealily reſolve yourſelf. Do you think, 
becauſe I refute to ſtay behind you in this houle, 
that I have any objection to him? No, my dear, 
had he done a thouſand times more than he hath, 
was he an angel inſtead of a man, I would not quit 
my Billy.—There's the ſore, my dear; there' s the 
. miſery, to be left by you. 

Booth embraced her with the moſt paſſionate rap- 
tures, and looking on her with inexpreſſible tender- 
neſs, cried— Upon my foul, I am not worthy of 
* you—l ara a fool, and yet you cannot blame me- 

* if the ſtupid miſer hoards, with inch care, his 

* worthle!s treaſure ; if he watches it with ſuch anxiety; 

© if ev apprehenſion of another's t}1ring the leaf 
part, fills his foul with ſuch agonics; O Amelia! 
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what muſt be my condition, what terrors mnit I 

feel, while I am watching over a jewel of ſuch 
real, ſuch ineſtimable worth? 

« I can, with great truth, return the comyli ment, 
cries Amelia. I have my trealure too; and aun 
ſo much a miſer, that no force thall e tear nie 
from it,” 

II I am aſhamed of my folly, cries Booth; and 
yet it is all from extreme tendernels. Nav, yon 
* yourlelf are the occaſion.— Why will you cer at. 
* tempt to keep a ſecret from me! do you think I 
© ſhould have reſented to my friend, his jult centure 
of my conduct? 

What cenſure, my dear love ?* cries Amelia. 

© Nay, the Serjeant hach told me all, cries Booth 
—— Nay, and that he hath told it to you --Poor foul! 
thou could not endure to hear me accuſed, though 
never ſo juſtly, and by ſo good a friend. Indeed, 

my dear, I have diſcovered the cauſe of that: -eſent- 


ment to the Colonel, which you could not hide from 
Vor. XI. I © me 
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* me.---I love you, I adore you for it. Indeed, I 
could not forgive a flighting word on you.-----But 
< why do I compare things fo unlike ? what the Colo- 
nel ſaid of me was jult and true; every reflection on 
my Amelia mult be falſe and villainous.” 
Ihe diſcernment of Amelia was extremely quick; 
and ſhe now perceived what had happened, and how 
much her huſband knew of the truth. She reſolved 
therefore to humour him, and fell ſeverely on Colo- 
nel James for what he had ſaid to the Serjeant, which 
Booth endeavoured all he could to ſoften; and thus 
ended this affair, which had brought Booth to the very 
brink of a diſcovery, which muſt have given him the 
higheſt torment, it it had not produced any of thoſe 
tragical effects which Amelia apprehended. 


e A ws. 
In which the author appears to he maſter of that profound 
learning called The Knowledge of the Town. 


RS James now came to pay a morning's viſit 
| to Amelia. She entered the room with her 
uſual gaiety, and after a flight preface, addreſſing 
herſelf to Booth, ſaid, the had been quarrelling with 
her huſband on his account. I know not, ſaid ſhe, 
* whathe means by thinking of ſending you the Lord 
© knows whither. I have inſiſted on his aſking ſome- 
thing for you nearer home; and it would be the 
'* hardeſt thing in the world, if he ſhould not obtain 
it. Are we reſolved never to encourage merit; but 
© to throw away all our preferments on thoſe who do 
not deſerve them? what a ſet of contemptible 
* wretchcs do we lee ſtrutting about the town in ſcar- 

let l' 
Booth made a very low bow, and modeſtly ſpoke in 
diſparagement of himſelf, To which ſhe anſwered, 
Indeed, Mr Booth, you have merit. I have 
heard it from my brother, who is a judge of thoſe 
matters, and I am ture cannot be ſuſpected of flat- 
* tery. He is your friend as well as myſelf; and — 
5 s will 
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* will never Jet Mr James reſt till he hath got you a 
commiſſion in England.” 

Booth bowed again, and was offering to ſpeak, but 

| ſhe interrupted him, ſaying, * I will have no thanks, 
nor no fine ſpeeches. It I can do you any ſervice, I 
* ſhall think I am only paying the debt of friendſhip 
© to my dear Mrs Booth.” 
| Amelia, who had long ſince forgot the diſlike ſhe 
had taken to Mrs James at her firſt ſeeing her in town, 
Had attributed it to the right cauſe, and had begun to 
reſume her former friendihip for her, expreſſed very 
warm ſentiments of gratitnde on this occaſion. She 
told Mrs James, ſhe thould be eternally obliged to 
her if ſhe could ſucceed in her kind endeavours ; for 
that the thoughts of parting again with her huſband 
had given her the utmoſt concern. Indeed,” added 
ſhe, I cannot help ſaying, he hath ſome merit in 
the fervice: for he hath received two dreadful 
« wounds in it, one of which very greatly endangered 
his life; and I am convinced, if his pretenſions were 
backed with any intereſt, he would not fail of ſuc- 
ceſs.” | | 
* They ſhall be backed with intereſt,” cries Mrs 
James, if my huſband hath any. He hath no fa- 
* vour to aik for hiunſelf, nor for any other friend 
that I know of; and indeed, to grant a man his juſt 
due, ought hardly to be thought a favour. Reſume 
your old gaiety, therefore, my dear Emily. Lord! 
remember the time when you was much the gayer 
creature of the two. But you make an arrant mope 
of yourſelf, by confining yourſelf at home. One 
never meets you any where. Come, you thall go 
with me to the Lady Betty Caſtleton's. 
Indeed, you muſt excuſe me, my dear, anſwered 
Amelia, I do not know Lady Betty. 

Not know Lady Betty! how is that poſiible ?— 
But no matter, I will introduce you—She keeps a 
* morning rout; hardly a rout, indeed; a little bit 

of a drum—only four or five tables—Come, take 
pour capuchine ; you poſitively thall go—Booth, 
vou ſhall go with us too. Though you are with your 

Vile, another woman will keep ycu in countenance.” 
OW I 2 « La! 
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* La! child,” cries Amelia, how you rattle! 

1 am in ſpirits,” anſwered Mrs James, this 
morning: for | won four rubbers together Tait night; 
* ani! betted the things, and won almoſt every bet. 3 
am in luck, and we will contrive to be partners 
Come. 

* Nay, child, you ſhall not refuſe Mrs James, ſaid 

Booth. 

l have ſcarce ſeen my children to- day, anſwered 
Amelia. Beſides, I mortally deteſt cards.” 

* Detelt cards! cries Mrs James. How can you 
be io ſtupid ? I would not live a day without then 
Nay, indeed, I do not believe I ſhould be able to 
extit, Is there ſo delightful a ſight in the world, as 
the four honours in one's own hand, unleſs it be 
three natural aces at bragg- And you really hate 
cards !? 

pon refiexion,” cries Amelia, I have ſome · 
* tirnes. had greut pleaſure in them—in ſeeing my 
« children build houſes with them. My little boy is 
10 dextrons, that he will ſometimes build up the 
* whole pack.” | 

Indeed, Booth,” cries Mrs James, * this good. 
© womanof yours is ſtrangely altered ſince I knew her 
« fit; but the will always be a good creature.” 

6 Upon my word, my dear, cries Amelia, you 
© are altered too very greatly; but! doubt not to live 
* to ſee you alter again, when you come to have as 
many children as | have. 

« Children!” cries Mrs James, you make me mud 
der. How can you envy me the only circumſtance 
* which makes matrimony comfortable? 

Indeed, my dear,” ſaid Amelia, you injure me: 
for I envy no woman's happineſs in marriage. At 
theſe words, ſuch looks paſſed between Booth and his 
wife, as, to a ſenſible by-ſtander, would have made 


all the airs of Mrs James appear in the highelt de- 


gree contemptible, and would have rendered her- 

iel the object of compaſſion. Ner could tha lady 

avoid looking u little filly on the occaſion. 

Amelia now, at the earneit defire of her huſband, 

accuulred herſelf to attend ner iriend; Lut frſt fie in- 
(© 
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filted on viſiting her children, to whom ſhe gave ſeve- 
ral hearty kiſſes, and then recommending them to the 
care of Mrs Atkinſon, ſhe and her huſband accompa- 
nied Mrs Janes to the rout; where few of my fine 
reuders will be diſpleaſed to make part of the company. 

The two ladies and Booth then entered an apart- 
ment beſet with cacd- tables, like the rooms at Bath 


and Tunbridge. Mrs james immediately introduced 


her friends to Lady Betty; who received them very 
_ civilly, and preſently engaged Booth and Mrs James 
in a party at whilſt: for, as to Amelia, ſhe ſo much 
declined playing, that, as the party could be filled 
withont her, ſhe was permitted to fit by. | 
And now, who thoukd make his appearance but the 
noble peer, of whom ſs much honourable mention 
hath already been made in this hiſtory, He walked 


directly up to Amelia, and addreſſed her with as per- 


_ fect a confidence, as if he had not been in the leaſt 
conſcious of having in any manner diſpleaſed her; 
though the reader will hardly ſuppoſe that Mrs Elli. 
fon had kept any thing a ſecret from him. 


Amelia was not, however, ſo forgetful. She made 


him a very diſtant curteſy, would ſcarce vouchſafe an 

anſwer to any thing he ſaid; and took the firit oppor- 

tunity of ſhifting her — and retiring from him. 
Her behaviqur, indeed, was ſuch, that the peer 


plainly perceived, that he ſhould get no advantage by 


purſuing her any farther at preſent. Inſtead, there- 
fore, of attempting to follow her, he turned on his 
heel, and addreffed his diſconrſe to another lady ; 
though he could not avoid often caſting his eyes to- 
wards Amelia as long as ſhe remained in the room. 
Fortune, which ſeems to have been generally no 
great friend to Mr Booth, gave him no extraordinary 


marks of her favour at play. He loſt two full rub- . 


bers, which coft him five guineas; after which, Ame- 
lia, w uneaſy at his Lordſbip s preſence, beg- 
a whiſper to return home ; with which 
requeſt he 3 complied. | 

Nothing, I think, remarkable happened to Booth, 
unleſs the renewal of his acquaintance with an officer 
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whom he had known abroad, and who made one of 
his party at the whiit-table. 

'The name of this gentleman, with whom the read- 
er will hereafter be better acquainted, was Trent. 
He had formerly been in the fame regiment With 
Booth, and there was ſome intimaey between them. 
Capcain rent expreſſed great delight in meeting his 
brother oficer, and both mutually 7 —— to viſit 
each other. 

The ſcenes which had paſt the preceding night and 
that morning had ſo confuſed Amelia's thoughts. that, 
in the hurry in which ihe was carried off by Mrs 
James, the had entirely forgot her appointment wich 
Dr Harriſon. When Ihe was informed at her return 
ho:ne, that the Doctor had been to wait upon her, and 
had expreſſed ſome anger at her being gone out, the 
became greatly uneaſy, and begged of her huſband to 
90 to the Doctors lodgings, and make her apology * 

But leſt the reader {hould be as angry with the 
Doctor, as he had declared himſelf with Amelia, we 
think proper to explain the matter. Nothing then 
was farther from the Doctor's mind than the concep- 
tion of any anger towards Amelia. On the contrary, 
wen the 217i anſwered lum; that her miſtreſs was not 
a. ome, the Doctor ſaid with great good humour, 
+ ow! not at home! then tell your miſtreſs the is a 
6 addy vagabond, and I will come to fee her no more 
* till the ſends for me. — This the poor girl, from 
mi underſtanding ene word, and halt torgetting the 
reit, ha-! cenitrued into great paſſion and ſeveral very 
bad words, and a declaration that he * never ics 
Amelia any more. 
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In which two firangers made th. ir appearance. 
OOTH went to the Doctor's lodgings, and 
found him engaged with his country friend and 
his ſon, a young gentleman who was lately in orders, 
both whom the Boctor had left, to keep his appoint- 
ment with Amelia. 


_ us what we mentioned at the end of the laſt 
chapter, 


* i we need take ute noiuce oi the apology 
made by Booth, or the Doctor's reception of it, wi h 
was in his peculiar manner. Your wife, ſaid he, 
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is a vain huſſy to think herſelf worth my anger; but 
tell her, I have the vanity myſelf to thiak I cunnat 
be angry without a better cauie. And yet tell her, 
I intend to puniſh her for her levity: for if you 
go abroad, I have determined to take her down 
with me into the country, and make her do pe- 
nance there tiil your return.” 

* Dear Sir,” ſaid Booth, | know not how to thank 
yon, if you are in earneſt.” 

* I afſure you then [ am in earneſt,” cries the Door: 's 


but you need not thank me, however, ſiuce you 


know not how.” 


But would not that, Sir, ſaid Booth, be ſhew- 


ing a flight to the Colonel's invitation? and yoa 
know 1 have fo many obligations to him.“ 

Don't tell me of the Colonel,” cries the Doctor, 
the church is to be firit ſerved. Beſides, Sir, I have 
priority of right, even to you yourſelf, You ſtole 
any little lamb from me: for I was ber firſt love.” 


Well, Sir,” cries Bocth, if I ſhould be ſo vn- 


happy to leave her to any one, the mult herſelf do- 
termine; and, I believe, it will not be difficult to 


gueſs where her choice will fall; for of all men, next 


to her huſband, [ believe, none can contend with 
Dr Harriſon in her tavour.' 
Since you ſay ſo, cries the Doctor, —fetch her 


hither to dinner with us: for I am at leaſt fo good 
a Chriſtian to love thoſe that love me—I will thew 


you my daughter, my old friend; for J am really 


proud of her—and you may bring my 6 


with you, if you pleaſe.” 


Booth made ſore compliments, and then went oa 


his errand. As ſoon as he was gone, the old gentle- 
man ſaid to the Doctor, Pray, my good friend, what 


6 
o 


daughter is this of yours ? [ never lo much as heard 


that you was married,” 
And what then?“ cries the Doctor, © did you ever 


© hear that a Pope was married? and yet ſome of — 
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25 
have had ſons and daughters, I believe ; but, how- 
ever, this young yentleman will abiolve me without 
* obliging me to penance.” 

* | have not yet that power, anſwered the young 
clergyman : for I am ouly in deacon's orders.” 
Are you not?” cries the Doctor: why then, I 
will abſolve myſelf. You are to know then, my 
good friend, that this young lady was the daughter 
of a neighbour of mine, who is ſinee dead, and 
whoſe fins | hope are forgiven: for the had too much 
to anſwer for on her child's account. Her father 
was my intimate acquaintance and friend; a wor- 
thier man, indeed, I believe never lived. He died 
ſuddenly when his children were infants; and, per- 
haps, to the ſuddenneis of his death it was owing, 
that he did not recommend any care of them to me. 
However, I, m ſome meafure, took that charge 
upon me; and particularly of her whom I call my 
daughter. Indeed, as the grew up, the diſcovered 
ſo many good qualities, that the wanted not the re- 
membrance of her father's merit to recommend her. 
I do her no more than juſtice, when I fay, the is one 
of the beſt creatures I ever knew. She hath a ſweet- 
neſs of temper, a generoſity of ſpirit, an openneſs 
© of heart—in a word, the hath a true Chriſtian diſ- 
poſition. I may call her an Iſraelite indeed, in 
« whom there is no guile“. | 8 

© I wiſh you joy of your daughter,” cries the old 
gentleman : for to a man of your diſpoſition, to find 

£ out an adequate object of your benevolence, is, I 
acknowledge, to find a treaſure,” 

© It is, indeed, a happineſs,” cries the Doctor. 

© The greateit difficulty, added the gentleman, 
«© which perſons of your turn of mind meet with, is 
* in finding proper objects of their goodneſs: for no- 
thing fare can be more irkiſome to a generous mind, 
© than to dilcover, that, it hath thrown away all its 
good offices on a ſoil bears no other fruit than 
« ingratitude.” en | 
I remember, cries the Doctor, Phocylides 
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© But he ſpeaks more like a philoſopher than a 
* Chriſtian. I am more pleaſed with a French writer, 
one of the beit, indeed, that I ever read; who 
* blames men for lamenting the ill return which is to 
often made to the beit otaces . A true Chriitian 
can never be diſappointed, if he doth not receive his 
* reward in this world: the labourer might as well 
* complam, that is not paid his hire in the middle of 
the day? 
_ © I own, indeed, ſaid the — if we ſee it 
© in that light' 
And in what light ſhould we ſee it ?? anſwered the 
Doctor. Are we like Agrippa, culy almoſt Chri- 
* ſtians? or, is Chriſtianity a matter of bare theory, 
and not a rule for our practice ?” | 
Practical undoubtedly, undoubtedly pradftic:), 
cries the gentleman. * Your example might indeed 
© have convinced me long ago, that we ought to do 
* gon to every one. | 
* Pardon me, father, cries the young divine, that 
is rather a heathenith than a Chriſtian doctrine, Ho- 
mer, I remeinber, introduces in bu Iliad one Ax 
* lus, of whom he favs, - 
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© But Plato, who of all the heathens came neareſt ta 
the Chriltian philoſophy, condemned this as impt- 
* ous doctrine; ſo Euitathius tells us, folio 47 4. 

_ © I know he doth,” cries the Doctor, and fo Barnes 
tells us, in his note upon the place; but if you re- 
member the reſt of the quotation, as well as you do 
that from Euſtathius, you might have added the ob- 
nn,. which Mr Dryden makes in favour of this 

| . 
* To do a kindneſs to a bad man, is like ſowing your ſced 


in the ien + *'E!prit. 
+ He was a f:icnd to mankind, for he lov d them all. 


- paſfoge, 
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paſſage, that he found not in all the Latin authors 
* ſo admirable an inſtance of extenſive humanity. You 
might likewiſe have remembered the noble ſenti- 
ment, with which Mr Barnes ends his note, the 


* ſenſe of which is taken from the fifth chapter of 
Matthew, 


p 


—; % pa; neon | 
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_ © It ſeems, therefore, as if this character rather be- 
came a Chriitian than a heathen: for Homer could 
not have tranſcribed it from any of his deities. 
© Whom is it, therefore, we imitate by ſuch ectenſive 

* benevolence ?” ; 

* What a prodigious memory you have!” cries the 
old gentlenan. Indeed, fon, yon mult not contend 
« with the Doctor in thete matters.” 

* I ſhall not give my opinion haſtily,” cries the 
ſon. I know again what Mr Poole, in his Anno- 
« tations, ſays on _ verſe of St Matthew, — Th. t it 
is only to heip wp coals of fre upon their lead. HO 
* are we 10 underitand, pray, the text immediately 

preceding? Love your enemies, 540% them thut curſe 
* you, do good to them that hate you. 

© You know, I ſuppoſe, young gentleman,” cud the 

Doctor, how theſe words are generally under!tood— 


The commentator you mention, I think, tells us, 


That love is not here to be taken in the tric ſenſe, 
* ſo as to ſignify the complacency of the heart; you 
may hare your enemies as God's enemies, and ſeek 
due revenge of them for his honour; and for your 
own fakes too you may ſeek moderate ſatisfaction of 
them; but then, you are to love them with a love 
couſiſtent with theſe things that is to ſay, in plamer 
words, you are to love them and hate them, and 
bleſs and curſe, and do them good and miſchief.” 

Excellent! admirable !' ſaid the old gentleman. 
You have a moſt inimitable turn to ridicule.” A 


* I do not approve ridicule, fail the fon, © on 
. ſuch ſubjects.“ 
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Nor | neither, cries the Doctor, I will give you 
my opinion, therefore, very ſeriouſly. The two 
verſes taken together contain a very poſitive precept, 
delivered in the plaineſt words, and yet illuſtrated 


preme Being; and latlly, the practice of this pre- 
cept is molt nobly inforced by the reward annexed — 
that ye may be the children, and ſo forth. No man, 
who underſtands what it is to love, and to bleſs, and 
to do good, can miltake the meaning, But if they 
required any comment, the ſcripture itſelf affords 
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give him drink « not rendering evil for evil, or railing 
« for railing, but contrariewiſe, bleſing.— They do not, 
indeed, want the comments of men, who, when 
they cannot bend their minds to the obedience of 
* ſcripture, are deſirous to wrelt ſcripture to a com- 
* pliance with their own inclinations.” 1 

* Moit nobly and juſtly obſerved !' cries the old gen- 
tleman. Indeed, my good friend, you have ex- 
« plained the text with the utmoſt perſpicuity. 

* But if this be the meaning,” cries the ſon, © there 
< mult be an end of all law and juſtice——for I do 
© not ſee how any man can proſecute his enemy in a 
court of juſtice.” 55 5 
Pardon me, Sir, cries the Doctor. Indeed, as 
an enemy merely, and from a ſpirit of revenge, 
he cannot, and he ought not to proſecute him; but 


may, and it is his duty ſo to do: is there any ſpirit 


when they puniſh criminals? Why do ſuch, ordi- 
narily I mean, concern theinſelves in inflſicdling pu- 
niſhments, but becauſe it is their duty? and why 
may not a private man deliver an offender into the 


wherefore, as we are not to execute it with our own 
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the inſtrument of private malice, and to worry each 
other with inveteracy and rancour. And where is 
* the great difficulty in obeying this viſe, this gene- 
; | * Tous, 


by the cleareſt inſtance, in the conduct of the Su- 


enow. If ihins enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirſt, 


as an offender againlt the laws of his country, he 


of revenge in the magiitrates or officers of jultice, 


hands of juſtice, from the ſame laudable motive? 
Revenge, indeed, of all kinds is ſtrictly prohibited; 


hands, ſo neither are we to make uſe of the law as 
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© rons, this noble precept? If revenge be, as a cer- 
* tain divine, not greatly to his honour, calls it, the 
molt luſcious morſel the devil ever dropped into the 
mouth of a ſinner, it muſt be allowed at leaſt to coſt 
us often extremely dear. It is a dainty, it indeed 
it be one, which we come at with great inquietude, 
with great difficulty, and with great danger. How- 
ever pleatant it may be to the palute, while we are 
feeding on it, ir is ſure to leave a bitter relith be- 
hind it; and fo far, indeed, it may be called a lu- 
ſcious morſe], that the molt greedy appetites are ſoon 
glutted, and the molt eager longing tor it is ſoon 
turned into loathing and repentance. I allow there 
is ſomething tempting in its outward appearance; 
but it is like the beautiful colour of tome poiſons, 
from which, however they may attract our eyes, a 
regard to our own welfare commands us to abſtain. 
And this is an abſtinence to which wiſdom alone, 
without any divine command, hath been often found 
adequate; with inſtances of which, the Greek and 
Latin authors every where abound. May not a 
Chriſtian, therefore, be well aſhamed of making a 
ſtumbling block of a precept, which is not only con- 
ſiſtent with his worldly intereſt, but to which ſo 
noble an incentive is propoſed ?” | = 
The old gentleman fell into raptures at this ſpeech, 
and after making many compliments to the Doctor 
upon it, he turned to his ſon, and told him, he had an 
opportunity now of learning more in one day, than 
he had learned at the univerſity in a twelve-month. 
The fon replied, that he allowed the doctrine to 
be extremely good in general, and that he agreed with 
the greater part; © but ! muſt make a diltin&tion,” ſaid 
he. However, he was interrupted from his diſtinction 
at preſent ; for now Booth returned with Amelia and 
the children. 2 
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N the ese; the old gentleman propoſed a 
walk to Vauxhall; a place of which, he ſaid, lie 
had heard much, but had never ſeen it. 
The Doctor readily agreed to his friend“, Propo- 
ſual, and ſoon after ordered two crouch to be tent 
for to carry the whole compauy. But when the ervant 
was gone for them, Booth acquainted the Desen that 
it was yet too early, 1s it fo? faid ils Dotor g 
« why then, | will carry you firſt to one vi the grout; it 
© and highett entertaimments in the world. 

"The children pricked up their ears at this $ nor did 
any of the company gue!s whit he meant ; and Ame- 
lia atked what entertainment he could carry them to at 
that time of the dav. 


0 Suppote, ſays the DoQor, © I ſhould carry you to 
a 


At five o'clock in the aſternoon!' cries Booth, 
*: Av; ſuppoſe { fhould have ſutercic endugh to in- 
troduce you into the preſence? 
0 2 

You are jeſtiug, dear Sir,” cries Amelia. 


Indeed, I am terious, antvered the {3005 1 
© will introduce you into that preſence, eee to 
* whom the greateit emperor on the earth is nany in- 
c 


lions of degrees meaner thun the moſt cou cmptible 
reptile is to him. What entertainment can there be 
to a rational being equal to this? vw ” not the taite 
of mankind molt w retchedly de prave x ho world 
the vain man find an honour, or where enid the 
love of pleaſure propoſe ſo adequate an ob He us di- 
vine worthip ? with what ecſtaſy muſt che contem- 
plation of being admitted to ſuch n preſence fill the 
mind! The pitiful courts of priaces are open to 
few, and to thoſe only at particulur ſcaſons; but 
from this glorious and gracious preſence, we are 
none of us, and at no ti: e, excluded.“ 

The Doctor was proceeding thus, when the ſervant 
returned, ſaying, the coaches were ready; and the 
Vol. XI, K whole 
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whole company with the greateſt alacrity attended the 
Doctor to St. James's church. | 
When the ſervice was ended, and they were again 
got into their coaches, Amelia returned the Doctor 
many thanks for the light in which he had placed di- 
vine worthip; aſſuring him, that ſhe had never be- 
fore had ſo much tranſport in her devotion as at this 
time, and ſaying, ſhe believed ſhe ſhould be the better 
for this notion he had given her, as long as ſhe lived, 
The coaches being come to the water fide, they all 
alighted, and getting into one boat proceeded to 
Vauxhall. 
The extreme beanty and elegance of this place is 
well known to almoſt every one of my readers : and 
happy is it for me that it is ſo; fince, to give an ad- 
equate idea of it, would exceed my power of deſcrip- 
tion. To delineate the particular beauties of theſe 
gardens, would, indeed, require as much pains, and 
as much paper too, as to rehearſe all the good actions 
of their maſter ; whoſe life proves the truth of an ob- 
ſervation, which I have read in ſome ethic writer, that 
a truly elegant taſte is generally accompanied with an 
excellency of heart; or, in other words, that true vir 
tue is, indeed, nothing elſe but true taſte. by 
Here our company Head themſelves with walking 
an hour or two before the muſic began. Of all the ſe- 
ven, Booth alone had ever been here before; ſo that, 
to all the reſt, the place, with its other charms, had 
that of novelty. When the mufic played, Amelia, 
who ſtood next to the Doctor, ſaid to him in a whiſper, 
© I hope I am not guilty of profaneneſs ; but, in pur- 
© ſuance of that chearful cham of thoughts with 
© xvhich you have inſpired me this afternoon, I was juſt 
no loſt in a reverie, and fancied myſelf in thoſe 
© bliſsful manſions which we hope to enjoy hereafter. 
© The delicious ſweetneſs of the place, the enchant- 
ing charms of the muſic, and the ſatisfaction which 
appears in every one's countenance, carried my ſoul 
* almoſt to heaven in its ideas. I could not have, in- 
© deed, imagined there had been any thing like this 
© in this world.” 
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The Doctor ſmiled, and ſaid, You ſee, dear Ma- 
dam, there may be pleaſures of which you could 
* conceive no idea, till you actually enjoyed them.” 
And now the little boy, who had long withſtood the 
attractions of ſeveral cheefe-cakes that paſſed to and 
fro, could contain no longer; but aſked his mother to 
give him one, ſaying, © I am ſure, my filter would be 
glad of another, though ſhe is aſhamed to aſk.” The 
Doctor, overhearing the child, propoſed that they 
ſhould all retire to tome place where they might fit 
_ down and refreſh themielves, which they accordingly 
did. Amelia now miſſed her huſband ; but as the had 
three men in her company, and one of them was the 
Doctor, ſhe concluded herſelf and her children to be 
ſafe, and doubted not but that Booth would ſoon find 
her out. 5 
They now ſat down, and the Doctor very gallantly 
deſired Amelia to call for what ſhe liked. Upon 
which the children were ſupplied with cakes; and 
ſome ham and chicken were provided for the reſt of 
the company. With which, while they were regaling 
themſelves with the higheſt ſatisfaction, two young 
fellows walking arm in arm came up, and when they 
came oppoſite to Amelia, ſtood ſtill, ſtaring Ame- 
na full in the face, and one of them cried aloud to the 
other, D——2n me, my Lord, if the is not an an- 
gel!“ My Lord ſtood {till ſtaring likewiſe at her, 
without ſpeaking a word—when two others of the 
ſame gang came up—and one of them cried—* Come 
along, Jack, I have ſeen her before; but ſhe is too 
« well manned already. Three——are enough for 
bone woman, or the devil is in it.“ 
D me, ſays he that ſpoke firſt, and whom 
they called Jack, I will have a bruſh at her, if ihe 
* belonged to the whole convocation.” And fo fay- 
ing, he went up to the young clergyman, and cried, 
—---—* Doctor, fit up a little, if you pleaſe, and 
* don't take up more room in a bed than belongs to 
you.“ At which words, he gave the young man a 
puſh, and ſeated himſelf down directly over againſt. 
Amelia; and leaning both Ei: elbows on the table, he 
fixed his eyes on her in a manner with which modeſty 
can neither look, nor bear to be looked at. | 
5 — K 2 Amelia 
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Amelia ſeemed greatly ſhocked at this treatment; 
upon wich che Door removed her within him, and 


then tc! ng the gentleman, aſked tim what he meant 


by this rule hee -haviour Upon which my Lord ſtept 
up, and aid, Don't be impertinent, od gentleman, 
* Do you . ſuch fellows as you, are to keep, d--n 
* me, ſuch fine — d----n me, to yourſelves, 
dn me.” 

No, no, cries Jack, the old gentleman is more 
© reaſonable. Here's the fellow that eats up the tythe 
a * pig: Don't you fee how his mouth waters at her? 


Fa gentleman had rightly gueiſed he was a elergy- 


man, yet he had not any of thoſe inſignia on, with 


which it wouid have been 1 improper to have appeared 
there. 

Such boys as you,” cries the young clergyman, 
* ought to be well whipped at ſchool, inſtead of be- 
ing ſuſtered to become nuſunces in the ſociety.” 

* Eoys, Sir!“ tays Jack, © I believe I am as good a 
© man as yourtett, — as good a ſcholar 
too. Bes fur ſus guotque 1 rcerdos Tell me 


2 you don't tell me what's next.“ 


© You have him, jack,“ cries my Lord. © It is over 
* with him, D----n me. He can't ſtrike another blow. 

It I had you in a proper place,” cries the clergy- 
many, * yen {hould find 1 would ſtrike a blow, and a 
pretty hard one too,” 
* There,' cries my Lord, © there is the meekneſs of 
the clergyman-----There ſpoke the wolf in ſheep's 
cloathing. D-----n me, how big he looks-----You 
muſt be civil to him, faith! or elſe he will burſt with 
pride. 
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© Ay, ay, cries Jack, © let the clergy alone for 


« pride; there is not a Lord inthe kingdom now bath 
half the pride of that fellow. 


Pray, Sir,” cries the Doctor, * to che ocher, 


are you a Lord?” 


lee, Mr , cries he, © I have that honour, | 


1 dee. 4 
And i iuppoie you have = too,“ ſaid the 
Doctor. 


/ © | * I hope, 


V/ here's your flabbering bib?” For though 


* what's next. D----n me, I'll hold you fifty pounds 
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*. vice.” 
© Tf ſuch a one as you, Sir,” cries the Doctor, who 
are not only a ſcandal to the title you bear as a lord 
but even as a man, can pretend to pride, why will 
* you not allow it to a clergyman ? I ſuppote, Sir, by 
your dreſs, you are in the army; and, by the rib- 
band in your hat, you ſeem to be proud of that too. 
How much greater and more honourable is the fer- 
vice in which that gentleman is enliſted than your's ! 
Why, then, ſhould you object to the pride of the 


every way ſo much your ſuperior?” 

Tida, Tidu, Tidum !'—cries my Lord. 

However, gentlemen,” cries the Doctor, * if you 

have the leuſt pretenſion to that name, I beg you 

vill put an end to your frolic; ſince you lee it gives 

* ſo much uneaſineſs to the lady. Nay, I intreat you, 

for your own fakes; for here is one coming, who 

© will talk to you in a very different [tile from ours.“ 
One coming !' cries my Lord“ what care J who 

is coming? 

3 11 is the devil, cries Jack; * for here 

are two of his livery ſervants already.” 

. © Ler the devil come ſoon as he will,” cries my 


Lord, * D—n me if I have not a kids.” 


Amelia now LKK ing; and her children, 
— her fright, both hung on her, and began 
to cry——when Booth and Captain Trent both came 
up. 
Booth ſeeing his wife drſordered, aſked eagerly 


hat was the matter. At the ſame time, the Lord 


and his companion ſeeing Captain Trent, whom they 


well knew, faid both together, — What! doth this 


company belon 5 to you? When the Doctor, with 
t preſence of mind, as he was apprchenſive of 


ſome fatal conſequence if Booth ſhould know what 


had paſt, ſaid, * So, Mr Booth, I am glad you are re- 


* turned; your poor lady her: began to be frighted 
© out of her wits:— but now you have him again,” 


Lid he to Amelia, © I hope you will be eaſy.” 
K 3 | Amelia, 
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* I hope I have, Sir,' anſwered he, * at your ſer- 


clergy, ſince the loweit of the function is in reality 
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Amelia, frighted as ſhe was, preſently took the hint, 
and grenly chid her huſband for leaving her. But the 

ittle boy was not ſo quick-ſighted, and cried—* In- 
* deed, papa, thote naughty men there have frighted 
« my mamma on! of her wits.” 

* How!” cri:s Booth, a little moved, « ſrighten'd ! ) 
© hath any one fr ;chten d yon, my dear ?” 

No, my love, anſwered the, © nothing. I know 
not what the chill means, Every thing is well, 
* now I ſee you ſate. 

Trent had been ul the whit: talking aſide with the 
young tparks; and now, addrefing himſeli to Beoth, 
mil, „ Flere hath been me little miitake; I helieve 
my Lord miſtgok Mrs Booth for tome * tacky. * 

It is 'mapor ble, cries my Lord, to know every 
one. -I 211 {nre, i J had known the Luly to he a 
« woman of falhion, and an acquintance of Captain 
6 | rang I ſhonkl hive fri nothing ditagrer able o 
* her; but, if 1 have, I atk her pardon, aud the com- 
, ax half 
[ am in the dark,” cries Booth. pr ray, what is 

8 * this matter ; | 
Nothing of any conſ2qn? nce,” cries the Dodger, 
nor worth your enquiriag into —— on hear it was 
« a miſtake of the perſon; and [ really het: eve his 
© Lerdihip, tha: all proceeded from his not t kaowing 
to whom the lady belonged.” 

Come, come, ſays Trent, there is noth ing in 
* the matter I aſſure you. I will tell you the whole 
another ume,” Ss | 

Very well, ſince you fay ſo,” cries Booth, l am 
contented,” So ended the aTiir, and the two {parks 
male their congee and inenked off. 

Nov they are gone, ſaid the young gentlem: in, 
I wut ſay, I never ſaw two worſe-bred jackanapes, 
nor teliows that deferved to be kicked more. If I 
hill had them in another phice, I would have ran ght 
© chem a little more reſpect to the church.“ 

© You took rather a better way,” anſwered the 
Doctor, to teach them that reſpect.” 

Booth now deſired his friend Trent to fit down with 
them, and pre Poſed to call for a fr 2 bottle of wine; 
but 
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but Amelia's ſpirits were too much diſconcerted to 
give her any proſpect of pleaſure that evening. She 
therefore laid hold of the pretence of her children, tor 
whom the faid the hour was already too late; with 
which the Doctor agreed. So they paid their reckon- 
ing, and departed ; leaving to the two rakes the tri- 
umph of having to'ally diſſipated the mirth of this 
little innocent company, who were before enjoying 
** lacisfaction. 
». 
E 

A curious converſation betaveen the Dor, the young 
clerg yu, ond the > young clers yman's father. 


E. next morning, when the Doctor aud his 
1 two friends were at hreakfaſt, the young cler- 
grim, in whole mind the injurious treatment he had 
received the evening before was very deeply impretſed, 
rc2ewed the converſation on that lubjzect. It is a 
* icandal,” ſaid he, © to the government, that they 
« © not preterve more reſpect to the clergy, by pu- 
* nitling all rudeneſs to them with the utmoit leve- 
* rity, "It was very juſtly obſerved of you, Hir, fays 
he to the Poctor, © that the loweſt clergy man in Eng- 
land is in real dignity ſuperior to che higheſt noble · 
man. What then can be fo thocking, as to ſee that 
gon, which ought to entitle us to the vencration | 
of all we meet, treated with contempt an ridicil. | 
Are we not, in fact, ambaſſadors from Heaven to 
* the world ? and do they not, therefore, in denying 
us our due reſpec, deny it in reality to him chaz 
6 ſent us? 

* If that be the caſe, ſays the Doctor, it behoves 
them to look to themſelves; for he who tent us, is 
able to exact mott ſevere veng aunce ſor the ill treat- 
ment of his miniſters.“ 

Very true, Sir,” cries the young one; and 1 
heartily hope he will: but thoſe punithments are at 
too great a diſtance to infuſe terror into wicked 
minds. The government ought to interfere with 
its immediate cenſures. Fines and 8 — 5 
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* and corporal puniſhments operate more forcibly on 
* the human wind, than all the fears of damnation.” 

Do you think . ?* cries the Doctor; then l am 

* afraid men are very little in earneſt in thoſe fears.” 
« Moſt juſtly obſerved,” ſays the old gentleman, * In- 
« deed, I am afraid that is too much the calle.” 

In that,” ſaid the ſon, * the government is to blame. 
* Are not books of infidelity, treating our holy reli- 
gion as a mere impoſture, nay, fometimes, as a 
mere jeſt, publiſhed daily, and ſpread abroad amongſt 
© the people with perfect impunity ?” 

* You are certainly in the right, ſays the Doctor, 
© there is a wolt blameable remiſſneſs with regard to 
* theſe matters: but the whole blame doth not lie 

there; ſome little ſhare of the fault is, I am afraid, 
* to be impured to the clergy themſelves.” 
© Indeed, Sir, cries the young one, I did not ex- 
« pet that charge from a gentleman of your cloth. 
Do the clergy give any encouragement to ſuch 
books? Do they not, on the contrary, cry loudly 
out againſt the ſuffering them? This is the invidious 
aſperſion of the laity; and I did not expect to hear 1 it 
confirmed by one of our own cloth.” 
He not too impatient, young gentleman,” ſaid the 
Doctor, I do not abſolutely confirm the charge of 
the laity: it is much too general, and too ſevere; 
© but even the laity themſelves do not attack them i in 
© that part to which you have applied your defence. 
© They are not ſuppoſed ſuch fools as to attack that 
religion to which they owe their temporal welfare; 
they are not taxed with giving any other ſupport to 
_ © infidelity, than what it draws from the ill ezamples 
© of their lives; I mean of the lives of ſome of them. 
* Here too the laity carry their cenſures too tar: for 
there are very few or none of the clergy, whoſe lives, 
* if compared with thoſe of the laity, can be called 
« profligate : but ſuch, indeed, is the perfect purity 
of our religion, ſuch is the mnocence and virtue 
* which it exacts to entitle us to its glorious rewards, 
and to ſcreen us from its dreadful puniſaments, that 
he mult he a very good man indeed who lives up to 
it, Thus then theie perſons argue. This mai is 
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educated in a perfect knowledge of religion, is 
learned in its laws, and is by his profeiticn obliged 
in a manner to have them always before his eyes. 


The rewards which it proiniles to the obedience of 


theſe laws are fo great, and the puniſhments threat- 


ened on diſobedience ſo dreadful, that it is impoſ- 
ſible but all men muſt feariully fly from the one, 
and as eagerly purſue the other. If, therefore, ſuch 
a perſon lives in direct oppolition to, and in a con- 
tant breach of theſe laws, the inference is obvious. 


There is a pleaſant Rory in Matthew Paris, which 
I will rell you as weil as { can remember it. Two 


young gentlemen, I think they were prielts, agreed 
together, that, whoſoever died firſt, ſhould return 
and acquaint his friend with the ſecrets of the other 
world, One of them died toon after, and falälled 
his promiſe, The whole relation he gave is not very 


maternal; but, among other things, he produced 


one of his bands, which Satan had made uſe of, to 
write upon, as the moderns do on a card, and ha! 
ſent his compliments to the prieſts, for the number 
of ſouls which the wicked examples of their lives 
daily ſent to hell. This ſtory is the more remark- 
able, as it was written by a prieſt, and a great ta- 
vourer of his order. 

* Excellent!” cried the old gentleman, * what a me- 
mory you have! 

But, Sir,” cries the young one, a 8 is 
a man as well as another; er if ſuch pertect purity 
be expected, 

I do not expett it,” cries the Doctor; and I hope 


It will not be expected of us. The Scripture itſelf 
gives us this hope, where the belt of us are ſaid to 


fall twenty times a day. But ſure, we may not al- 
low the practice of any of thoſe groſſer crimes which 
contaminate the whole mind. We may expect an 


obedience to the ten commandments, and an abiti- 


nence from ſuch notorious vices; as, in the firit 

place, avarice, which indeed can hardly ſubſiſt wade ; 

our the breach of more commandments than one 

indeed, it would be exceſſive candour to nam? 

that a man, who 10 viibly ſets his wile h. wt N 
® a} 
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only on this world, but on one of the moſt worthleſs 
things in it (for fo is money, without regard to its 
uſes), ſhould be at the ſame time laying up his trea- 
ſure in heaven. Ambition 1s a ſecond vice of this 
ſort: we are told we cannot ſerve God and Mam- 
mon. [I might have applied this to avarice; but 1 
ehoſe rather to mention it here. When we fee a man 
ſneaking about in coarts and levees, and doing the 
dirty work of great men, trotn the hopes of preter- 
ment; can we believe, that a fellow, whom we tee 
to have ſo many hard tatkmatters upon earth, ever 
thinks of his Vaiter which-is in henven? Mnit he 
not himiclt think, if he ever reflects at all, that fo 
glorious a Mater will diſdain and difown a ſervant, 
who is the dutiful tool of a court- favourite; and 
emrloyed cher as the pimp of. his pleature, or ſome- 
times perhaps made a dirty channel, to alliſt in the 
conveyance of that corruption, which is clogging | 
up and deitroying the very vitals of his country? 

* 'The lait vice which I inal mention, is Pride. 
There is not in the univerte a more ridiculous nor 
a more contemptible animal, than a proud clergy- 
man; a turkey cock, or a jackdaw, are objects of 
veneration, when compared with him. I don't mean, 
by Pride, that noble dignity or mind to which goud- 
neſs can only adminiſter an adequate object, which 
delights in the teſtimony of its own conicience, and 
could not, without he highett agonies, bear its con- 
den mation. By Pride, I mean, that ſaucy paſſion, 
which exults in every little eventual pre-eminence 
over other men; tuch are the ordinary gifts of na- 
ture, and the paultry preſents of fortune, wit, know- 
ledge, birth, lirength, beauty, riches, titles and 
rank. That paſſion which is ever-atpiring, like a 
filly child, to look over the heads of all about them; 
which, while it ſervilely adheres to the great, flies 
from the poor, as if afraid of contamination; de- 
vouring greedily every murmur of applauſe, and 
every look of admiration; pleaſed and elated with 
all kind of reſpect; and hurt and enttamed with the 
contempt of the loweſt and molt deſpicable of fools, 
even with ſuch as treated you laſt night diſreſpect- 
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fully at Vauxhall. Can ſuch a mind as this be 
fixed on things above? Can ſuch a man reflect that 
he hath the ineffable honour to be employed in the 
immediate ſervice of his great Creator? or, can he 
« pleaie himſelf with the heart- warming hope, that 
© his ways are acceptable in the ſight of that glorious, 
that incomprehenſible Being ?” 
© Hear, child, hear, cries the old gentleman, © hear 
and improve your underſtanding. Indeed, my good 
friend, no one retires from you without carrying 
away ſome good inſtructions with him. Learn of 
the Do@or, Tom, and you will be the better man 
as long as you live.” 

* Undonbtedly, Sir, anſwered Tom, the Doctor 
© hath ſpoken a great deal of excellent truth; and, 
* without a compliment to him, I was always a great 
* admirer of his ſermons, particularly of their ora- 
* tory. But, | 
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Nee tamen hoc tribuens dederim quoque cetera. 


I cannot agree that a clergyman is obliged to put 
up with an affront any more than another man, 
© and more eſpecially when it is paid to the order.” 
II am very ſorry, young gentleman,” cries the 

Doctor, that you ſhould be ever liable to be affront- 
ed as a clergyman; and, I do aſſure you, if I had 
* known your diſpoſition formerly, the order ſhould 
never have been affronted through you.” 

The old gentleman now began to check his ſon, 
for his oppoſition to the Doctor; when a ſervant de- 
hvered the latter a note from Amelia, which he read 
immediately to himſelf, and it contained the follow - 
ing words: h 
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My Dear Sir, | 
go MET HING hath happened ſince I ſaw yon, 

which gives me great uneaſineſs, and [ beg the 
favour of ſeeing you as ſoon as poſſible, to adviſe 
with you upon it. 

«1 am, 
* Your moſt obliged 
© and dutiful daughter, 
* AwtLia Boor k.“ 


47 a * N 


The Doctor's anſwer was, that he would wait on 
the lady directly; and then turning to his friend, he 
aſked him if he would not take a walk in the Park be- 
fore dinner. I mult go.“ ſays he, to the lady who 
* was with us la{l night; for I am afraid, by her let- 
© ter, ſome bad accident hath happened to her. Come, 
* young gentleman, I ſpoke a little too hattily to you 
juſt now; but I atk your pardon. Some allowance 
* mult be made to the warmth of your blood. I hope, 
ue thall in time both think alike.” 

The old gentleman made his friend another com- 
pliment; and the young one declared, he hoped he 
thould alw ays think, and act too, with the dignity 
becoming his cloth. After which the Doctor took 
his leave for a while, and went to Amehia's lodgings, 

As ſoon as he was gone, the old gentleman fell very 
ſeverely on his ſon. * Tom, fays he, how can you 
be ſuch a tool, to undo by your perverſeneſs all that 
* I have been doing ? Why will you not learn to 
ſtudy mankind with the attention which I have em- 
ployed to that purpoſe ? Do you think, if I had af- 
fronted this obitinate old fellow as you do, I ihould 
ever have engaged his friendfhip ?' 

I cannot help it, Sir,” ſaid Tom; I have not ſtu- 
died ſix years at the univerſity, to give up my ſen- 
timents to every one. It is true, indeed, he put to- 
gether a ſet of ſounding words; but, in the main, 
I never heard any one talk more foolithly.” 

What of that cries he ſather; I never told you 
© he was a wiſe man, nor did I ver think him fo. If 


© he had any . he would have been a 
2 p * Litkop 
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biſhop long ago, to my certain knowled ut, 
indeed, he hath been always a fool in private life; 
for 1 queſtion whether he is worth 100 J. in the 
world, more than his annual income. He hath given 
away above half his fortune to the Lord knows who. 
I believe I have had above 200 J. of him, firſt and 
laſt; and, would you lofe ſuch a milch-cow- as this 
for want of a few compliments? Indeed, Tom, thou 
* art as great a ſimpleton as himſelf. How do you 
expect to rite in the church, if you cannot tempo- 
© riſe, and give into the opinion of your ſuperiors ?' 

* I dont know, Sir, cries Tom, © what you mean 
* by my ſuperiors. In one ſenſe, I own, a doctor of 
* divinity is ſuperior to a batchelor of arts, and ſo far 
© I am ready to allow his ſuperiority ; but I under- 
© ſtand Greek and Hebrew as well as he, and will 
4 
* 


maintain my opinion againſt him, or any other in 

the ſchools.” 

Tom, ' crics the old gentleman, © till thou getteſt 
© the better of thy conceit, I ſhall never have any 
* hopes of thee. If thou art wiſe, thou wilt think 
every man thy ſuperior, of whom thou canſt get any 
thing; at leaſt, thou wilt perſuade him that thou 
'* thinkeſt ſo, and that is ſufficient. Tom, Tom, 
thou haſt no policy in thee.” 

What have I been learning theſe ſeven years, an- 
ſwered he, * in the univerſity ? However, father, I 
can account for your opinion. It is the common 
failing of old men to attribute all wiſdom to them- 
* ſelves. Neſtor did it long ago; but, if you will en- 

* quire my character at college, l fancy you will not 
think I want to go to ſchool again. 

The father and ſon then went to take their walk, 
during which the former repeated many good leſſons 
of policy to his ſon, not greatly perhaps to his edifica- 
tion. In truth, if the old gentleman's fondneſs had 
not in a great meaſure blinded him to the imperfec- 

tions of his ion, he would have ſoon perceived that he 
was ſowing ull his mſtructions in a foil ſo chou bed 
with felf-conceit, that it was utter ly inipoilible they 
ſhould ever bear any fruit. 

Vor. XI. L AME LIA. 
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CHAR. L 
To which aue will prefix ns preface. 
HE Dodor found Amelia alone, for Booth was 


gone to walk with his new-revived acquain-- 


tance, Captain Trent, who ſeemed ſo plenſed with 


the renewal of his intercourſe with his old brother- of- 


ficer, that he had been almoit continually with him 


A 


from the time of their meeting at the drum. 


Amelia acquainted the Doctor with the purport of 


her meſſage, as follows: © I atk your pardon, my 
dear Sir, for troubling you ſo oſten with my affairs; 


but I know your extreme readineſs, as well as ability, 
to afiſt any one with your advice. The fact is, that 


my hulband hath been preiented by Colonel James 


with two tickets for a maiquerade, which is to be in 
a day or two; and he inſi is ſo trongly on my going 
with him, that I really do not know how to refuſe, 
without giving him ſome reaſon ; and [ am not able 
to invent any other than the tru: one, which you 
would not, J am iure, adviſe me to communicate to 


him. Ine, had a moſt narrow eſcape the other 


diy; for | was almo't drawn in inadvertently, by 


a very ſtrange accident, to acquaint him with the 


whole matter.“ She then related the Serjeant's dream, 


with all the conſequences that attended it. 


The Doctor conſidered a little with himſelf, 


gad then ſaid, © I am really, child, puzzled as well 


© as 
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© as you about this matter. I would by no means have 

you go to the maſquerade; I do not indeed like 
the diverſion itſelf, as I have heard it deſcribed to 
me: not that I am ſuch a prude to ſuſpect every 
* woman who goes there of any evil intentions; but 
* it is a pleaſure of too looſe and diſorderly a kind 
for the recreation of a ſober mind. Indeed, you 
have a ſtill ſtronger and more particular objection, 
I will try my{elt to reaſon him out of it. 

© Indeed, it is impoſſible, anſwered ſhe; and 
therefore I would not ſet you about it. ] never faw 
* him more ſet on any thing. There is a party, as 
they call it, made on the occaſion; and he tells me 
my refuſal will diſappoint all.” 

* I really do not know what to adviſe you,” cries 
the Doctor: I have told you I do not approve thele 
* diverſions ; but yet, as your huſband is to very de- 
_ © firous, I cannot think there will be any harm iu 
going with him. However, I will conſider of it, and 
do all in my power for you. 

Here Mrs Atkinſon came in, and the diſcourſe on 
this ſubject ceaſed; but ſoon after Amelia renewed it, 
faxing, There was no occaſion to keep any thing a 
ſecret from her friend. They then fell to debating on 
the fubje&t; but could not come to any reſolution. 
But Mrs Atbiafon, who was m an unuſual flow of 
ſpicits, cried out, Fear nothing, my dear Amelia, 
two women ſurely will be too hard for one man. I 
c thuk, Doctor, it exceeds Virgil. | 


* Una deolo divdm fi ſum; aa vitor 4 eft. 


© Very well repeated, indeed,” cries the Doctor. 
Do you underitand all Virgil as well as you ſeem 
to do that line?“ 

I hope I do Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, * and Horace too ; or 
© elie my father threw away his time to very little 
« purpoſe in teaching me.” 

* I aſk yon pardon, Madam,” cries the Doctor. I 
* own it was an impertinent queſtion.” 

Not at all, Sir,” fays ſhe; and, if you are one 
of thoſe who i * women incapable of learning, 


L 2 I shall 
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| * I ſhall not be offended at it. I know the common 
| opinion; but 


Interdum vulgus rectum videt, eſt ubi peccat. 


© If I was to profeſs ſuch an opinion, Madam,“ 
a uid the Doctor, Madam Dacier and yourſelf would 
bear teſtimony againſt me. The utmott indeed that 
* I thould venture, would be to queſtion the _ 
| of learning in a young lady's education.” 
| I own, ſaid Mrs Atkinſon, as the world is 

© conſtituted, it cannot be as ſerviceable to her for- 
*/tune, as it will be to that of a man; but you will 
allow, Doctor, that learning may afford a woman 
* at leaſt a reaſonable and an innocent entertain 
« ment.” 

* But I will ſuppoſe,” 2 the Doctor, it may 
* have its inconveniencies. As for inſtance, if a 
learned lady thould meet with an unlearned huſ- 
band, might the not be apt to deſpiſe him?“ 

* I think not,” cried Mrs Atkinſon and if 1 
may be allowed the inſtance— I think I have ſhewn 
* myſelf, that women who have learning themſelves, 
can be contented without that qualification in a 
man.“ 

To be fare,” cries the DoQor, * there may be 
other qualifications, which may have their weight 
in the balance. But let us take the other fide of the 
queſtion, and ſuppoſe the learned of both ſexes to 
meet in the matrimonial union, may it not afford 
one excellent ſubject of diſputation, which is the 
moſt learned?“ ä 

Not at all, cries Mrs Atkinſon; * for if they 
© had both learning and good ſenſe, they would ſoon 
© ſee on which ſide the ſuperiority lay.” 

But if the learned man,” faid the Doctor, ſhould 
be a little unreaſonable in his opinion, are you ſure 
that the learned woman would preſerve her duty to 
© her huſband, and ſubmit.” 
et * But why,” cries Mrs Atkinſon, * mult we neceſ- 

" © ſarily ſuppoſe that a learned man would be unrea- 
« ſonabl: ?* 
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« Nay, Madam, ' ſaid the Doctor, I am not your 
huſband ; and you ſhall not hinder me from ſup- 
poſing what | pleaſe. Surely it is not ſuch a para- 
dox, to conceive that a man of learning would be 
unreaſonable. Are there no unreafonable opinions 
in very learned authors, even among the critics 
themſelves? For inſtance, what can be a more 
ſtrange, and indeed unreaſonable opinion, than to 
prefer the Metamorphoſes of Ovid to the Xneid cf 
Virgil?“ 

© It would be indeed ſo ſtrange,” cries the lady, 
that you thall not perſuade me it was ever the opt- 
nion of any man.” 

Perhaps not,” cries the Doctor; and l believe 
you and [ ſhould not differ in our judgments of any 
perſon who maintained fuch an —— hat 
a taſte muſt he have! 

A moſt contemptible one, indeed, cries Mrs At- 


kinſon. 
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I am ſatisfied. cries the Doctor. And in the 
words of your own Horace, Ferbum non amplius 
addam.” 

* But how provoking i is this!“ cries Mrs Atkinſon, 


to draw one in in ſuch a manner, I proteſt, I was 


ſo warm in the defence of my favourite Virgil, that 
I was not aware of your deſign ; but all your triumph 
depends on a ſuppoſition that one iliould be fo un- 
fortunate as to meet with the ſillieſt fellow in the 

world,” 


Not in the leaſt,” cries the Doctor. Doctor Bent- 


ley was not ſuch a perſon; and yet he would have 
qnarrelled, I ain convinced, with any wife in the. 


world, in behalf of one of his corrections, I don't 


ſappoſe he would have given up his /roentia Fata 
to an angel.” 

* But do you think,” ſaid ſhe, if I had loved him, 
I would have cont:nded with him ?* 

Perhaps you might ſometimes,” ſaid the Doctor, 
be of theſe ſentiments ; but yon remember your ova 
Virgil—FLarium at in. bots bile femper f'rmina.” 

* Nay, Amelia,“ faid Mrs Atkins 0 vou are 
now cencerned as well as I am; for he ik now 
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© abuſed the whole ſex, and quoted the ſevereſt thing 
c rr though l allow it is one 
of the fineſt.” 

Wich all my le my dear,” cries Amelia, I 
* have the advantage of you, however, for I don't 
« underſtand him.” | 3 

Nor doth ſhe underſtand much better than your- 

* ſelf,” cries the Doctor, or would not admire 
* nonſenſe, even though in Virgil. 
Pardon me, Sir, faid ſhe. 
And pardon me, Madam, ' cries the Doctor, with a 
feigned ſeriouſnels: . I ſay a boy in the fourth form 
© at Eton would be whipped, or would deſerve to be 
* whipped at leaſt, who made the neuter gender agree 
© with the "We Roy You have heard, however, 
that Virgil left his Mneid incorrect; and, per- 
* haps, had he lived to correct it, we ſhould not have 
© ſcen the faults we now ſee in it. 

Why, it is very true, as you ſay, Doctor, cries 
Mrs Atkinſon— There ſeems to be a falſe concord. 
« I proteſt I never thought of it before.” 
And yet this is the Virgil, anſwered the Doctor, 
that you are ſo fond of, who hath made you all of 
the neuter gender; or, as we ſay in Engliſh, he 
© hath made mere animals of you: "mw * tranflate 
6. it thus, 


" Woman is a various and a animal, 4 


© there will be no fault, I wes, unleſs in point 0 
+ civility to the ladies. 

Mrs Atkinion had juſt time to tell the Doctor he 
was a provoking creature, before the arrival of Booth 
and his friend put an end to that learned diſcougſe, in 
which neither of the parties had greatly recommended 
themſelves to cach other, the Doctor's opinion of the 
lady being not at all heightened by her progreſs in 
the cl:ffics ; and ſhe, on the other hand, having con- 
ceived a great 4iflike in her heart towards the Doctor, 
Which would have raged, perhaps, with no leſs fury 

from the conſideration chat he had been her huſband. 


CHAP. 
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CM A P.. Ik 
What happened at the maſquerade. 


ROM this time to the day of the * 
nothing happened of conſequence enough to 
have a place in this hiſtory. 

On that day :'olonel James came to Booth's dom 
nine in the evening, where he ſtayed for Mrs James, 
who did not come till near eleven. The four maſques 
then ſet out together in ſeveral chairs: and all pro- 
ceeded to the fa y-Market. 

When they arrived at the Opera-Houſe, the Colonel 
and Mrs James preſently left them; nor did Booth 
and his lady remain long together, but were ſoon di- 
vided from each other by different maſques. : 

A domino foon accolted the lady, and had her away 
to the upper end of the ſurtheſt room on the right 
hand, where both the maſques fat down ; nor was it 
long before the he domino began to make very fervent 
love to the ſhe. It would, perhaps, be tedious to the 
reader to run through the whole proceſs, which was 
not indeed in the mott romantic ſtyle. The lover 
ſeemed to conſider his miſtreſs as a mere woman of this 
world, and ſeemed rather to apply to her avarice and 
ambition, than to her ſofter paſſions. 

As he was not ſo careful to conceal his true voice 
as the lady was, ſhe ſoon diſcovered that this lover of 
hers was no other than her old friend the peer, and 
preſently a thought ſuggeſted itſelf to her of making 
an advantage of this accident. She gave him therefore 
an intimation that the knew him, and expreſſed ſome 

aſtoniſhment at his having found her out: I ſuſ- 
pect,' ſays the, * my Lord, that you have a friend in 
© the woman where I now lodge, as well as you had 
in Mrs Elliſon.“ My Lord proteſted the contrary 
—-------T'o which ſhe anſwered, * Nay, my Lord, do 
© not defend her to earneſtly, till you are ſure 1 thould 
have been angry with her.” 

At theſe words, which were accompanied with a 
very bewitching ſoftneſs, my Lord flew into raptures 


rather 
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rather too ſtrong for the place he was in. Theſe the 
; lady gently checked, and begged him to take care 
| they were not obſfervel; for chat her huſband, tor | 
| ought the knew, was then in the room. | 
Colonel James came now up, and faid, So, Ma- 
dum, I have the good fortune to find you again 3 1 | 
| ave been extremely miſerable fince 1 loſt you,” 
The lady antwered in her maſquerade voice, that ſhe 
| did not know him. I am Colonel James, ſaid he, in 
| a whitper. Indeed, Sir, anfwered ihe, you are mi- 
„ flaken, I have no acquaintance with any Colonel 
| James.“ Madam,“ anſwered he, in a whiſper like- 
[ wiſe, © I am poſitive I am not miſtaken, you are cer- 1] 
* tainſy Mrs Booth.”----* Indeed, Sir, ſaid he, yon 
| are very impertinent, and beg you will leave me.“ 
i My Lord then interpoſed, and ſpeaking in his own 
| voice, aſſured the Colonel that the lady was a woman 
of quality, and that they were engaged in a converſa- 
tĩon together; upon which, the Colonel aſked the lady's 
' pardon; for as there was nothing remarkable in her 
dreis, he really believed he had been miſtaken. 
9 He then went again a-hunting through the rooms, 


4 


and ſoon after found Booth walkin g without his maſk 


between two ladies, one of whom was in a blue do- 
mino, and the other in the dreſs of a ſhepherdeſs. 
Will, cries the Colonel, do you know what is 
* become of our wives; for I have ſcen neither of 
ll them ſince we have been in the room? Booth an- 
l ſwered, that- he ſuppoſed they were both together, 
il and they ſhould find them both by and by. What,“ 
f cries the lady in the blue domino, are you both 
| * come upon duty then with your wives ? Asfor your's, 
Mr Alderman, ſaid the to the Colonel, I make no 
* queſtion but ſhe is got into much better company 
than her huſband's.“ How can you be fo cruel, 
* Madam !” faid the ſliepherdeſs, you will make him 
beat his wife by and by, for he's a military man T 
© aſſure you.“ In the trained bands, I preſune,” cries 
the domino, for he is plainly dated from the city.” 
* ---- I own, indeed,” crics the other, the gentleman 


© ſmells ſtrongly of. Thames-lircet, 


bang hun, what is become of Booth?* 
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venture to gueſs, of the honourable calling of a 
tailor. 
Why, what the devil haſt thou picked © up here?” 
cries James. 
* Upon my ſoul, I don't know, anſwered Booth; 
I with you would take one of them at leaſt.” 
What fay you, Madam, cries the domino, will 
* you go with the Colonel? | aitture you, you have 


'* miſtaken your man, for he is no leis a periou chan 
the great Colonel James himſelf.“ 


© No wonder, then, that Mr Booth pives him his 
choice of us; it is the proper office of a caterer, 
in which capacity Mr Booth hath, I am told, the 
* honour to ſerve the noble Colonel.” 

* Much good may it doyou with your ladies,” faid 
James, i will go in purſuit of better game. At 


_ which words he walked off. 


© You are a true ſportſman,” cries the ſhepher- 
dan: for your only pleaſure, I believe, lies in the 

© purſuit.” 

Do you know the gentleman, Madam?“ cries the 
domino. 

* Who doth not know kim ?* anſwered the ſnep- 


herdefs. 


© What is his charaQer?” cries the domino; © for, 
6 though I have jefled with him, I only know him by 


* ere 


© I know nothing very particular in his character, 
cries the ſhepherdeſs. ©, He gets every handſome wo- 


1 man he can, and ſo they do all.” 


© I ſappole then he is not married,” ſaid the domino, 

O yes, and married for love too,” anſwered the 
other; but he hath loved away all his love for 
her long ago, and now, he ſays, ſhe makes as fine 
an object of hatred.-----1 think, it the fellow ever ap- 

© pears to have any wit, it is when he abuſes his 
© wife; and, luckily for him, that is his favourite 
* topic,--------I don't know the poor wretch, but as 
© he deſcribes her, it is a miſerable animal.” 

© I know her very well,” cries the other, and I am 
much miſtaken if ſhe is not even with him; but 


At 
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At this inſtant a great noiſe aroſe near that part 
where the two ladies were. This was occaſioned by a 
large aſſembly of young fello-vs, whom they call bucks, 
who were gut together, and were enjoying, as the 
phraſe is, a letter, which one of them had found in 
the room. 5 | | 

Curioſity hath its votaries among all ranks of people; 
whenever therefore an object of this appears, it is as 
ſure of attracting a croud in the aſſemblies of the 
polite, as in thoſe of their inferiors. , 

When this croud was gathered together, one of the 
bucks, at the deſire of his companions, as well as of 
all preſent, performed the part of a public orator, and 
read out the following letter, which we ſhall give the 
reader, together with the comments of the orator him- 
felf, and all his audience. | 
| The orator then, being mounted on a bench, began 
as follows : - 

Here beginneth the third chapter of--------ſaint 
© ---Pox on't, Jack, what is the ſaint's name? I have 
forgot. Te ELD - 

* Timothy, you blockhead,” anſwered another----- 
Timothy.“ | 

Well, then,” cries the orator, © of Saint Timo- 
hy. Sg . 
* Sir, I am very ſorry to have any occaſion of 
writing on the following ſubject, in a country that 
is honoured with the name of Chriſtian; much 
more am I concerned to addreſs myſelf to a man 
whoſe many advantages, derived both from nature 
and fortune, ſhould demand the higheſt return of 
gratitude to the great Giver of all thoſe good things. 
Is not ſuch a man guilty of the higheit ingratitude 
to that moſt beneficent Being, by a direct and a- 
vowed diſobedience of his moit poſitive laws and 
commands ? | 
+ I need not tell you that adultery is forbid in the 


* 


* * 
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. © laws of the decalogue, nor need I, I hope, men- 


tion that it is as expreſly forbid in the New Teſta- 
© ment.” | 1 88 | 
„ You ſee therefore,” ſaid the orator, what 
„the law is, and therefore none of you will — 

— « able 
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* able to plead ignorance, when you come to the 
Old Baily in the other world. —But here goes 
* again. 
* If it had not been ſo expreſly forbidden in ſcrip- 
ture, ſtill the law of nature woulil have yielded light 
enough for us to have diſcovered the great horror 
and atrociouſneſs of this crime. 
And accordingly we find, that nations where the 
ſun of righte -uineſs hath yet never ſhined, have 
puniſhed the adulterer with the moſt exemplary 
pains and penalties ; not only the polite henthens, but 
the molt barbarous nations have concurred in theſe; 
in many places, the moſt ſevere and thimetnl cor- 
poral punithments, and in {ome, and thoie not a 
few, death itſelf hath been inflicted on this crime. 
And ſure in a human ſenſe there is ſcarce any guilt 
which deſerves to be more ſeverely puniized! Tt 
includes in it almoſt every injury an every miichief 
which one man can do to, or can bring on another. 
It is robbing him of his property. 
Mind that, lad'es,” laid the orator, * yon are all 
© the property of vour hufhands;“ * and of tl pro- 
© perty, which, if he is a good man, he values above 
© all others. It is poiſoving that ſountain whence he 
© hath a right to derive the ſweeteſt and molt. innocent 
pleaſure, the molt cordial comfort, the moit folid 
triendſhip, and moit faithful afſiltance in all bis 
affairs, wants, and diſtreſſes. It is th: deitruction 
of his pence of mind, and even of his reputation, 
The ruin of boch wife and huſband, and ſometinies 
of the whole family, are the probable conſequence. 
© of this fatal injury, Domeſtic happineſs is the end 
© of almoſt all our purſuits, and the common reward 
© of all our pains. When men find themſelves for 
ever barr-:d from this delightful fruition, they are loit 
to all induſtry, and grow careleſs of all their woridly 
affairs. Thus they become bad ſubjects, bad rela- 
tions, bad friends, and bad men. Hatred und revenge 
are the wretched paſſions which boil in their minds. 
© Defpair ard madneſs very commonly enſue, and 
; murder and ſuicide often cloſe the dreadful Ter 
66 us 
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« Thus, gentlemen, and ladies, you ſee the ſcene 
« js cloſed. So here ends the firit at—and thus 
„ begins the ſecond. 

I have here attempted to lay before you a picture 
© of this vice, the horror of which no colours of mine 
* car. exaggerate. But what pencil can delineate the 
* hcrrors of that puniikment which the tcripture de- 
* nounces again! it! | 

And ſor what will you ſubje& yourſelf to this 
« puntihment ? or for what reward will you inflict all 
this miſery on another? I will add, on your friend? 

* for the poſſeſſion cf a woman ; for the pleaſure of a 
© moment? But if neither virtue nor religion can re- 
ſtrain your inord inate appetites, are there not many 
women as handicine as your friend's wife, whom, 
though not with innocence, you may poſſeſs with a 
much leſs degree of guilt ? What motive then can 
thus hurry you on to the deſtruction of yourſelf and 
your friend ? doth the peculiar rankneſs of the 
guilt add any zeſt to the fin? doth it enhance the 
pleaſure as much as we may be aſſured it will the 
puniſhment? | 
Hat if you can be ſo loſt to all ſenſe of fear, and 
of ſhame, and of goodneſs, as not to be debarred 
by the evil which you are to bring on yourſelf, by 
the extreme baſeneſs of the action, nor by the ruin 
in which you are to involve others, let me ſtill ur 
the difficulty, I may fav the impoſſibility, of the ſuc- 
ceſs. You are attacking a fortreſs on a rock; a 
chaſtity ſo ſtrongly defended, as well by a happy 
natural diſpoſition of mind as by the ſtrongeſt prin- 
ciples of religion and virtue, implanted by educa- 
tion, and nouriſhed and improved by habit, that 
the woman muſt be invincible even without that 
firm and conſtant affection of her huſband, which 
would guard a much looſer and worſe-diſpoled heart. 
What therefore are you attempting but to intro- 
duce diſtruſt, and perhaps diſunion, between an in- 
noceut and a happy couple, in which too you can- 
not iucceed without bring ing, I am convinced, cer- 
tain deſtruction on your own head? 
I | 0 Deſiſt, 
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* Deſiſt, therefore, let me advite yon, from this 
enormous crime; retreat from the vam att-mpt of 
climbing a precipice, Which it is impoſſioſe you 
ſhould ever aſcend, where you mult proLabl; tcon 
fall into utter perdition. and. can have no other 
hope but of dragging down your beit friend into 
perdition with you. 
I can think of bur one argument more, and that, 
indeed, a very bad one: you throw away that une 
© in an impoſiible attempt, which might, in other 
places, crown your finful endeavours with ſucceſs. 
« And ſo ends the diſmal ditty.” 
* D—n me,' cries one, did ever mortal hear fock | 
«© d-r ſtuff?' 
Upon my foul,” ſaid another, 6 I like the laſt ar- 
gument well enough. There is ſome ſenſe in that: 
for dn me if I had not rather go to D—g—s's 
at any time, than to follow a virtuous b—- for a 
fortnight.” 
© Tom,” ſays one of them, let us ſer che ditty ta 
© mnlic; let us ſubſcribe to have it ſet by Handel; 
it will make an excellent oratorio.” 
* D—n me, Jack,” ſays another, we'll have it 
ſet to a pfalm tune, and we'll ſing it next Sun- 
day at St James's church, and I'll bear a bob, 
* d—n me.“ 
© Fie upon it, gentlemen, fie upon it,” faid ** 
who came up, do you think there is any wit and 
© humour in this ribaldry; or, if chere were, would 
it make any atonemEnt for abuſing religion and 
virtue? | 

* Hey-day?' cries one, this is a friar in good 
„ 

Whatever I am,“ faid the friar, © I hope at leaſt, 
© you are what you appear to be. Heaven forbid, 
c 1 the ſake of our poſterity, that you ſhould be 

tlemen.” 


ck cries one, let us toſs the friar in a 
* blanket.” 
Me in a blanket !' ſaid the friar, by the dignity 
of man, I will twiſt the neck of every one ef you as 
© ſure as ever the neck of a dunghill-cock was twiſted. 
Vor. XI. M At 
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At which words he pulled off his maſque, aud the 
tremendous mijeity ot Colonel Bath appeared, from 
which the bucks tid away as tait as the Trojans 
h2retofore from the face ol Achilles. The Colonel 
dic not think it worth whit: to purſue any other of 
them except him who had the jetter in his hand, 
which the Colonel detired to fee, and the other de- 
livered, Mying ic was very wich at his lervice. 

The Colonel, being po! Feld of the letter, retired as 
privaicly as he could, in order to give It 4 careful 
perutal for badly as it had been re ad by the hte 
there were ſome putlages in it which had pleated the 
Colonel. Ile had jus gone through it, when Boot: 
palſed by him; upon "which the Colonel called to 
him, and delivering him the letter, bid him put it in 
his pocket, and read it at his iciture. He made many 
comms upon It, and told Booth it would be of 
ſervice to him, and was proper for all young men to 
read. | 

Booth had not yet ſeen his wife; but as he con- 
cluded the was fate wich Mrs James, he was not 
uneaiy. He had been prevented tom ſearching far- 
ther after her, by the lady of the blue domino, who 
had joined him again. Eooth had now made thele 
diicoveries ; that the lady was pretty well acquainted 
wich bim; that ſhe was a woman of fathion; and 
that ſue had a particular regard for him. But chough 
he was a gay man, he was in reality fo fond of his 
Amelia, that he thought of no other woman; where- 
jore, though not abſolutely a {oteph, as we hows al- 
ready ſeen, yet could he not be guilty of premedi- 
tated inconſtancy. He was indeed fo very cold and 
intenſible to the hints which were given him, that 
the lady began to complain of his dulneſs. When the 
thepherde's again came up, and heard this accuſation 
agaiuit him, the confirmed it, faying: © I 8 
von, Madam, he is the dullaſt fellow in the world. 
«© Ins Jeed, [ ihould almoſt take you for his wife, by 
finding you a ſecond time with him; for I do aſſure 
vou the gentleman very ſeldom keeps any other 
company.“ Are you io welt acquainted with him 
* hladam ?” ſaid the domino. I have had that ho- 

| * Nour 
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* nour longer then your Ladylivip, I believe,” anſwered 
the f. 2pherdeſs. „ Pollithly you may, Madam,” cries 
the domino, * but I with you would not interrupt us 
at preſent; for we have ſome buſineſs to; xcther,” 
I believe, Madam,” anſwered the ſhey herdeis, my 
* buſineſs with the gentleman is alto, gether a5 impor- 
© tant as yours; and therefore your Ladytup may 
withdraw if you pleate.'---* My dear ladies, erięs 
Booth, I beg you will not quarrel about me.“ 
© Notatall,*' au{wered the domino, * fince you are 10 
inditferent, I reſign my pretenſions with all my 
* heart, If you nad not bois the — leſt fellow upon 
© earth, I am convinced you mnt have S$lcovere h 
me. She then went off mnttering to herlelf, that. 
ſne was ſatisfied the ſhepherdeſs was lore wretched 
creature whom nobody knew. 
The fhepherdeis overheurd the forcaſm, 2nd an- 

„credit, by aletns Foot w 1 contenpte die wecken 
be hie picked up. * Indeed, Madam,“ iaid he, you 
* know as much of her as { do; * EC is a malezuerade 
. ny untance like youricl,” + Like m et” repented 
| ſhe. * Do Fr think ik this Fg bee: ws Rril Os 


» — 
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« qnaintance, I ihowid bare wack ! „ much tine wu 
you as I have? for your part, igdeed, believe a * 
© Woman will Let very Hetle adrantage by ber having 

been formerly; intin. 10 with you.“ I do rot k. ow. 
Madam, ſaid Booth, © that J deſerve that character, 
any more than I know the perſon that now gives it 
me.“ And you have the aſſurance then,” ſaid ſhe 
m her own voice, * to alfect not to remember me.” 
© I think,” cries Booth, I have heard that voice 
before; but, upon my ſoul, 1 do not recolie* it.“ 

* Do you recolle&,” taid the, no womin that you 
© have uſed with the higheſt barbarity? I will not 
* lay woratitnde,” © No, upon my honour,” anſwered 
Booth, —— « Niention not honour,” faid the, * thou 
« wretch; tor hardened as then art, I cont] thew thee 
* a face, that, in pite of thy cont? n ate impudence, 
« would conſoupd thee with ſhine aud horror. Doſt 
© thou not yet know me? 1 do, Madam, indeed,“ 
anſwered Both; and 1 contels, that of wil women 
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* in the world you have the moſt reaſon for what you 


* fad,” 

Here a long dialogue enſued between the gentleman 
and the lady, whom, I ſuppole, I need not mention 
to have been Miſs Matthews; but as it conſiſted 
cluefly of violent upbraidings on her fide, and excuſes 
on his, 1 dejpair of making it entertaining to the 
reader; and thail therefore return to the Colonel, 
who having {curched all the rooms with the utmoſt 
diligence, without finding the woman he looked for, 


| began to ſulpect that he had before fixed on the right 
perlon, and that Amelia had denied herielt to him, 


being pleated with her paramour, whom he had diſ- 
covere i to be the noble peer. 

Fe re:oived therefore, as he could have no ſport 
kimelf, to ipoil that of others; accordingly he found 
ont Foeth, and alk. him again what was become of 
perth d wives; ior that he bad arched alt over 
ine gens, and could find neith-r of them. 


tooth was now a little alarmed at this account, and 
parting with Miſs Matthews, went along with the 


Colonel in ſearch of his wife. As for Mils Matthews, 
he had at length pacified her with a promiſe to make 
her a vilitz which promite ſhe extorted from him, 
{wearing bitterly i in the moſt ſolemn manner, unleſs 
he made it to her, ſhe would expoſe both him and 
herſelf at the matquerade. 

As he knew the violence of the lady's paſſions, and 
to what heights they were capable of rifing, he was 
obliged to come into theſe terms ; for he had, I am 
convinced, no fear upon carth equal to that of Ame- 
ha's knowing what it was in the power of Miſs Mat- 
thews to communicate to her, and which to conceal 
from her, he had already undergone ſo much uneafineſs. 

The Colonel led Booth to the place where he had 
ſeen the peer and Amelia (ſuch he was now well con- 
vinced ſhe was) ſitting together. Booth no ſooner ſaw 
her, than he {aid to the Colonel, * Sure that is my wife 
in converſation with that maſk.'—* I took her for 


your lady myiclf,” faid the Colonel, © but 1 found T 


* was miſtaken.— Hark ye, that is my Lord and 
I bave ſeen that "wy lady with him all this 1 
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This converiation paſt at a little diſtance, and ont 
of the hearing of the ſuppoſed Amelia; when Booth 
lcoking ledfailly at the lady, declared with an outh, 
that he was poſitive the Colonel was in the right. She 
then beckoned to him with her fan; upon which he 
went directly to her; and the afte ed him to go home, 
which he very readily conlented to. The pcer then 
walked off; the Colonel went in purſvit of his wife, 
or of ſome other womun; and Booth and his lady 


returned in two chairs to their lodgings. 


F 
Conſoquences of the — not UnCommon nir ſur- 


prijing. 


HE lady getting firſi out of her chair, ran ha 
ſtily up into the nurſery to the chilylren; tor 
ſuch was Amelia's conſtant method at her rethrn home, 
at whatever hour. Booth then walked into the di- 
ning- room, where he had not been long before Ame- 


lia came down to him, and with a moſt chearful coun- 


tenance, faid, * My dear, I f:ncy we have neither of 
us ſupped; {hall Igo down and fee whether there is 
any cold meat in the hout2?”. 

For yourlelf, if you pleaſe,“ anſwered Booth; 
© but I ſhall cat nothing.“ | 5 

* How, my dear, ſaid Amelia, * I hope you huve 
© not loit your appetite at the maſquerade?” For 


ſupper was a meal at which he generally ate very 


| heartily, 


I know not well what I have loft,” ſnid Booth; I 
© find myſelf Gtiordered, My hend aches, I hs 
© not what is the nuaiter with me.“ 

Indeed, my dear, you 3 me, ſaick Amelia, 


you look indeed diſordered. with the maſquerade 


had been far enough, before . had gone thither.“ 
Would tc Hleavea it had!“ cries Booth; © but that 
is over now, Rut pray, Amelia, anſwer me one 
queſtion, who wis that gentleman with you, when 
1 came up to yo?! 
the ger tleman, my dear ? ſaid Amelia, © what 
| 1 | | 


.S 
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* The gentleman, the nobleman, when I came up; 
© ſure I ſpenk plain.” 


Upon my word, my dear, I don't underſtand yon,“ 


an{wered ſhe; © I did not know one perſon at the 
* maſquerade.” 


* How! ſaid he, what, ſpend the whole evening 


© with a maſque without n him ?” 


Why, my dear, faid ſhe, * you know we were not 


together. 
© I know we were not, ' faid he; but what is that 
© to the purpoſe? ſure you anſwer me ſtrangely. [ 


* know we were not together; and therefore I atk 


© you whom you were with?“ 
©. Nay, but. my dear, faid ſhe, can I tell people 
in maſques ?” 

« I ſay again, Madam,” ſaid he. 6 would you con- 
* verſe two hours or more with a maſque whom you 
did not know? | 

Indeed, child,” fays ſne, I know nothing of the 


methods of a maſquerade ; for I never was at one 


in my lite. 

I wiſh to Heaven you had not been at this! !” cries 
Booth. Nay, you will with jo yourſelf, if you tell 
ame truth.---What have I faid? do I, can ], ſuſpect 
vou of not ſpeaking truth? Since you are ignorant 
then! will inform you, the man you have conver- 
* fed with was no other than Lord .“ 

And is that the reaſon,” ſaid ſhe, * you with I 
* had not been there? 

And is not that reaſon,” i he, © ſufficient ? 


ls he not the laſt man upon earth wah whom I 


« would have you converſe ?' 


* So you really with then that I had not been at 


the maſquerade ?? 
I do, cried he, © from my ſoul.” 
© So may I ever be able, cried ſhe, © to indulge you 
in every with as in this.---I was not there.“ 
Do not trifle, Amelia,“ cried he; you would not 
jeſt with me, if you knew the ſituation of my mind.” 
Indeed, I do not jeit with you,” ſaid the. * Upon 
my honour, I was not there. Forgive me this firſt 
8 | deceit I ever practiſed, and, indeed, it thall be 14. 
= | 
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* laſt; for I have paid ſeverely for this by the unea- 
* ſmeſ3 it hath given me.” Je then revealed to him 
the whole ſecret, which was thus : 

[ think it hath been already mentioned in ſome part 
| of this hiſtory, that Amelia and Mrs Atkinſon were 
ö exactly of the ſame make and ſtature, and that there 

9 was likewiſe a very near reſemblance between their 
voices. When Mrs Atkinſon, therefore, ſound that 

Amelia was fo extremely averſe to the maſquerade, the 
propoted to go thither in her ſtead, and to paſs upon 
Booth for his own wife. 

This was afterwards very eaſily executed; for when 
they left Booth's lodgings, Amelia, who went laſt to 
her chair, ran back to fetch her maſque, as ſhe pretend- 

ed, which ſhe had purpoiely left behind. She then 
whipped off her domino, and threw it over Mrs At- 
| kinſon, who ſtood ready to receive it, and ran imme- 
diately down ſtairs, and ſtepping into Amelia's chair, 

_ proceeded with the reit to the maſquerade. 

As her ſtature exactly ſuited that of Amelia, ſhe had 

very little difficulty to carry on the impolition ; for, 
beſides the natural reſemblance of their voices, and the 
opportunity of ſpeaking in a feigned one, ſhe had 

| ſcarce an intercourſe of fix words with Booth during 
the whole time; for the moment they got into the 
croud, the took the firlt opportunity of ſhipping from 
him. And he, as the reader may remember, bei 
ſeized by other women, and concluding his wife to be 
fate with Mrs James, was very well ſatisfied, till the 
Colonel ſet him pon the ſearch, as we have ſeen 
before. 

Mrs Atkinſon, the moment ſhe came home, ran ur 
airs to the nurſery, where ſhe found Amelia, and 
told her in haſte that ſhe might very eaſily carry on 
the deceit with her huſband ; for that ſhe might tell 
him what ſhe pleaſed to invent, as they had not been 
a minute together during the whole evenin 

Booth was no ſooner ſatisfied that his wife : had not 
been from home that evening, than he fell into rap- 
tures with her, gave her a thouſand tender careſſes, 
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of hers, and vow ed never to oppoſe her will more in 
anv one 11:.tance e lis lite, 

Mrs Ain fon, who was fill in the nurſery with 
ber maſquerade dre. vas then fimmoned down 


frairs; and when Booth faw her, and heard her ſpenk 


in her mimic tone, he declared he was not furpriied 
at his having been impoſed upon; for that if they 
were both in the tame ditguile, he ſhould ſcarce be 
able to diſcover the difference between them. 

They then ſat down to halt an hour's chearful con- 
verſation; aiter which, they retired all in the moſt 
perfect Soo humour. 


. 
Conſequences of the maſguerade. 


HEN Booth roſe in the morning, he found in 
his pocket that letter which had been deli- 


vered to him by Colonel Eath, which, had not chance 


brought to his remembrance, he might puny have 
ever recollected. 

He had now, however, the curioſity to open the 
letter, and beginning to read it, the matter of it 
drew him on, till he peruted the whole; for, notwith- 
ſtanding the conteropt caſt upon it by thoſe learned 
eritics the bucks, neither the jubject, nor the manner 
in which it was treated, was altogether contemptible. 
gut there was ſtill another motive which induced 
_ Pocth to read the whole letter; and this was, that 


he preſently thought he knew the hand. He did, 


indeed, immediately conclude it was Dr Harriſon $ 
for the Doctor wrote a very remarkable one; and this 
letter contained all the purticularities of the Doctor's 
character, 

He had juſt finiſhed a ſecond reading of this letter, 
when the Poctor himſelf entered the room, The good 
man was im patient to know the ſucceſs of Amelia's 
ſtratagem; for he bore towards her all that love which 
eſteem can create in a gocd mand. without the aſſiſt- 
ance of thute ſclfiih coniderations, from which the 
love of wives and children may be i ; dinarily ceduced., 


The 
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The latter of which Nature, by very ſubtle and refined 
reaſoning, ſuggeſts to us to be part of our dear ſelves; 
and the former, as long as they remain the objects of 
our liking, that ſame Nature is furniſhed with very 
plain and fertile arguments to recommend to our af- 
fections. But to raile that affection in the human 

brealt, which the Doctor had for Amelia, Nature is 
forced to utc a kind of logie, which is no more under- 
Rood by a bad man, than Sir ſaac Newton's doctrine 
of colours is by one born blind. And yet in reality it 
contains nothing more abſtruſe than this, that an in- 
jury is the object of anger, danger of fear, and praiſe 
of vanity : for, in the tame ſimple manner, it may be 
aſſerted, that goodneſs 15 the object of love. 

The Doctor enquired immediately for his child (for 
ſo he often called — Booth anſwered, that he 
had left her aſleep; far for i kat ſue had had but a reſtleſs 
nipht. * 1 hope ſhe is not diſordered by the maſque- 
rade, cries the Doctor. Booth anſwered, He be- 
lieved ſhe would be very well when the waxed. * I 
6 fancy, ſaid he, her gentle ſpirits were a little too 
muen fiusteccũ tare nigirt; tirar is aft. | 

* I hope then, ſaid The Doctor, you will never 
more inſiſt on her going to ſuch places, but know 

your own happineſs in having a wile that hath the 
diſcretion to avoid thoſe places, w which, though 
perhaps they may not be, as ſome repreſent them. 
+ ſuch brothels of vice and debauchery, as u ould im- 
peach the character of every virtuous e who. 
« was ſeen at them, are certainly however ſcenes of 
© riot, diſorder and intemperance, very improper to 
© be frequented by a chaite and ſober Chriſtian ma- 
« tron.” 

Booth declared, that he was very ſenſible of his. 
error; and that ſo far from ſoliciting his wife to go 
to another maſquerade, he did not intend ever to go 
thither any more himſelf. 

The Doctor highly approved the reſolution ; and 
then Booth fiid : And thank you, my dear friend, 
as well as my wife's diſeretion, that ſhe was not at 
* the maſquerade laſt night.” He then related to the 
Doctor the diicovery of the Plot; ; and che good man 

wa 


—— . — 
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Was greatly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of the ſtratagem, 
and that Pooth took it in ſuch gœod part. 

But, Sir,“ ſays Booth, © I had a letter given me 
© by a noble colonel there, which is written in a hand 
* ſo very like yours, that I could almoſt ſwear to ir. 
Nor is the itile, as far as J can gueſs, unlike your 
own. Here it is, Sir. Do you own the letter, Doc- 
* tor, or do you net ?? 

ike Lector tcok the letter, and having looked at 
it a memert, ſaid—* And did the Colonel himielf 
give yon this letter? 

The Colonel himfelf,” anſwered Booth. 

VM hy then, crics the Doctor, © he is furely the moſt 
jim pudent fellow that the world ever produc 2d. What, 
di he deliver it with an air of triumph?” 
© He delivered it to me with air enough, cries Booth, 
after his oven manner, 2:1 bid me read it for my 
ed. ieation. To tay the truch, I ama little fur pri 
that he mould ſingle me out cf all mankind Lo deli- 
ver the letter to; 1 do net think I deierve the cha- 
racter cf juch  hnſband. It is well Jam not 0 very 


ſer us ard 16 1. 272 40) 1 t Cc doen, — 2. 7 


* I am glad to ſee you are not,“ ſaid the Doctor; 
and your behaviour in this affair becomes both the 
* man of ſſenſe and the Chrittian: for it wenld be 
* {urcly the greateſt folly, as well as the moit daring 
* impiety, wo ritque your on life for the 1 impertinence 
cf a fcol. As long as you are aſſured of the virtue 
of your own wile, it is wi:dom in you to deſpite the 
efforts of juch a wretch, Not indeed that vont wife 
© accules him of any downright attack, thongh the 
* 
6 


„ M W © a' 


hath obſerved er. ovgh in his behaviour to give of- 

ſence to der delicacy,” .. 

* You altenith me, Pcaor, ſaid Booth. What 
can you menn? my wiſe Giflike his behaviour! hath. 
« the Colonel ever offended her ? 

1 co not fay he hath ever offended her by any 
Oren declaratiens. Nor hath he dene any thing, 
v hich, according to the moſt romantic notion cf 
© hencur, you can or ought to reſent ; but there is 
* tomething ectremely nice in the challity of a truly 
virtuous Woman,” 


And 
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And hath my wife really complained of any thing 
, of that kind in the Colonel!“ 

Look ye, young gentleman,' cries the Doctor, I 
* will have no quarrelling, or challenging; i tiad I 
have made force mittake, and therefore i inſiſt upon 
it, by all the rights of friendihip, that you give me 
your word ot honour you will not (PUP rel Wich tha 
Colonel on this account,” | 
I do with all my heart,” faid Booth; © for if I 
did not know your character, I thould abtouncly 
think you was juiling wich me. I do not tiunk you 
have miiturxea my wife, but I am fare lic hath m- 
taken the Colonel; and hath mitcomtrued on: 
overitrained point of gulantry, ſo nething-of tlie 
quisotte kind, into a deſizu agaimt her chütity; 
but J have that opinion of che Colone I, that L ho. 
you will not be v.cnded, when I declare l nov not 

which of you ewo 1 thould be the looner jealous ot 
I would by no means have you jealous ot any one, 
cries the Doctor; * for I think 1ay child's virtue m iy 
* be firialy relied on; but 1 am convinced the would 
not have fad what the did to me, without a cauſe; 
nor ſhould I, without tacit a conviction, have writ— 
ten that letter to the Colonel, as i own to you I did, 
© However, nothing, I tay, hath yet pait, which, even 
in the opinion of falſe honour, you are at liberty to 
relent; but as to declining any great intimacy, it 


- 


« 


+ you will take my advice, I think that would be 


« prudent, 


* You will pardon me, my deareſt friend,“ ſaid 
Booth; but I have really ſuch an opinion of the Co- 


+ lone), thatzl would L485 my life upon his honour; 


© and as for women, 
attachment to any,” 

* Be it fo,” ſuid the Dodor. I have only two 
things to inflit on. The firſt is, that it ever you 
change your opinion, this letter may not be the ſuhb- 

« ject ot any quarreilingor fightiug ; the other is, that 
you never mention 4 word of this to your wite. By 
the latter, I {h1ll lee whether you can keep a ſeeret; 


do not believe he ever had * 


0 and il it is no otherwiſe material, it will be a whole- 


0 * | 
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* ſome exerciſe to your mind; for the practice of any 
* virtue is a kind of mental exerciſe, and ferves to 
maintain the health and vigour of the ſoul.” 

I faithfully promiſe both,” cries Booth. And now 
the breakfaſt entered the room, as did ſoon after 
Amelia and Mrs Atkinſon. 

The converſation ran chiefly on the maſquerade ; 
and Mrs Atkinſon gave an account of ſeveral adven- 
tures there ; but whether the told the whole truth with 
regard to herſeif, | will not determine; for certain it 
is, ſhe never once mentioned the name of the noble 
peer. Amongſt the reit, the ſaid there was a young 
fellow that had preached a fermon there upon a ſtool, 
in praiſe of adultery, ſhe believed ; for ſhe could not 
get near enough to hear the particulars. 

During that tranſaction, Booth had been engaged 
with the blue domino, in another room, ſo that he 
knew nothing of it; ſo that what Mrs Atkinſon had 
now ſaid, only brought to his mind the Doctor's letter 
ro Colonel Bath; for to him he ſuppoſed it was writ- 


lia, ſtruck him in fo ridiculous a light, that it threw 
him into a violent fit of laughter, | 

The Doctor, who, from the natural jealouſy of an 
author, imputed the agitation of Booth's muſcles to 
his own ſermon, or letter on that ſubject, was a little 
offended, and ſaid gravely : * I ſhall be glad to know 


ren; and the idea of the Colonel being a lover to 25 


the reaſon of this immoderate mirth. Is adultery 


a matter of jeſt in your opinion ?” 
Far otherwiſe, anfwered Booth. But how is 
it poſſible to refram from laughter at the idea of a 


fellow preaching a ſermon in favour of it at ſuch a 


place? 
I am very ſorry,” cries the Doctor, to find the 
age is grown to ſo ſcandalous a degree of licentiouſ- 
neſs, that we have thrown off not only virtue, but 
decency. How abandoned muſt be the manners of 
any nation where ſuch inſults upon religion and mo- 
rality can be committed with impunity! No man is 
* fonder of true wit and humour than myſelf; but to 
profane ſacred things with jeſt and ſcofting is a ſure 
* ſign of a weak and a wicked mind, It is the very 
2 vice 


"Tas 7 Yn” 
vice which Homer attacks in the odious character ot 
Therſites. The ladies mult excuſe my repeating 


© the pallage to you, as I know you have Greek 


C ab to underſtand it.” 
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And immediately adds, 
© — x; Je a T7 I f. 
Horace again deſcribes ſuch a raſcal. 
—— Sluts 
Qui captat riſis hominum ſumamque dicarcis |. 


And ſays of him, 


Hie wiger N, hunc iu, Romane, carets ©, 


* O charming Homer,” ſaid Mrs Atkinſon, * how 


„ much above all other writers! 


© I afk your pardon, Madam, ſaid the Doctor, [ 


* forgot you was a ſcholar; but, indeed, 1 did not 


© know yon underſtood Greek as well as Latin.” 

l do not pretend,” ſaid ſhe, to be a critic in tha 
© Greek; but I think I am able to read a little of 
© Horner, at leaſt with the help of looking now and | 
then into the Latin.“ 

* Pray, Madam,” faid the Doctor, how do you 
© like this paſſage i in the y_ of Hector to be 
mache? 


* Thus paraphraſed by Mr Pope. 
* Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul'd, 
* Tn ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold: 
% With witty malice ſludious to defame, 
© Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 


+ © He was the greateſt ſcoundrel in the whole army. 


| © Whotrivial burſts of laughter ſtrives to raiſe, 
«© And courts of prating petulance the ons oo 
RANCIS. 


$ © This man is black, do thou, O Roman, ſl:un this man. 
Vor. Xl, N | c — ; 
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Or how do you like the character of Hippoda- 
mia, who, by being the prettieſt girl, and beſt 
+ workwoman of her age, got one of the beſt huſbands 
in all Troy ?---I think, indeed, Homer enumerates 
her diſcretion with her other qualifications ; but I 
do not remember he gives us one character of a wo- 
man of lcarning.—------Don't you conceive this 
to be a great omithon in that charming poet? How- 


abundantly of the learning of the Roman ladies in 
his time.“ 

* You are a provoking man, Doctor, ſaid Mrs At- 
kinſon. * Where is the harm in a woman's having 
learning as well as a man?! 


Let me aſk you another queſtion,” ſaid the Doctor, 


= = © 97 So 6 oO 


Where is the harm of a man's being a fine performer 


with a needle as well as a woman? And yet, an- 
< ſwer me honeitly, would you greatly chuſe to marry 
a man with a thimble upon his finger? Would you 
in earneit think a needle became the hand of your 
< huſband as well as a halberd ?? 

As to war, I ain with you,” ſaid ſhe. © Homer 
< himſelf, I well remember, makes Hector tell his 
« wife, that warlike works------- What is the Greek 
«< word ? Polemy—----—ſomething —be- 
* longed to men only; and I readily agree to it. I 


c "Wu à maſculine woman, an Amazon, as much as 


yon can do: but what is there maſculine in learn- 


. 5 
© ing? 


* Nothing ſo maſculine, take my word for it. As 


for your Polemy, I look upon it to be the true cha- 


* Co'home and mind your own bufnefs. Follow your ſpin · 
ning, nd keep your. maids to their work. 


racteriſlic 


ever, Juvenal makes you amends, for he talks very 


— eat. 


lic 
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racteriſtic of a devil. So Homer every where cha- 


© raQerites Mars. 

Indeed, my dear,” cries the Serjeant, you had 
better not diſpute with the Doctor; for upon my 
Word he will be too hard for you.” 

* Nay, I beg you will not intertere,” cries Mrs At- 
kinſon, 1 am ſure you can be no judge in theie 
s matters.” 


At which the Doctor and Booth burk into a loud 


laugh; and Amelia, though fearful of giving her 


friend offence, could not forbear a gentle imile. 


* You may laugh, gentlemen, if you pleaſe,” ſaid 


Mrs Atkinſon; but 1 thank Heaven, 1 have mar- 
* ried a man who is not jealous of my underſtanding. 
* I ſhould have been the molt miſerable woman upon 
earth with a ſtarched pedant, who was poſſeſſed of 


that nonſenſical opinion, that the difference of ſexes 


* cauſes any difference in the mind. Why don't you 
honeſtly avow the Turk ih notion, that women have 
© no ſouls ? for you ſay the fame thing in effect.“ 
© Indeed, my dear,” cries the Serjeant, greatly 
concerned ta ſee his wife ſo angry, you have miſta- 
ken the Doctor.“ 
Il beg, my dear,“ cries ſhe, © you will ſay nothing 
upon thele ſubjects.— I hope you at lealt do not de- 


* ſpite my underitanding,” | 
* I afſure you, I do not,“ ſaid the Serjeant, and I 


© hope-you wilt never deſpiſe mine; for a man may 


* have ſome underſtanding, I hope, without learning.” 


Mrs Atkinſon reddened extremely at theſe words; 
and the Doctor, fearing he had gone too far, began 
to ſoften matters, in which Amelia aſſiſted him. By 


theſe means, the ſtorm riſing in Mrs Atkinſon before 


was in ſome meaſure laid, at leaſt ſuſpended from 


burſting at prefent ; but it fell afterwards upon the 


poor Serjeant's head in a torrent ; who had learned per- 


haps one maxim from his trade, that a cannon-ball al- 


ways doth miſchief in proportion to the reſiſtance it 


meets with; and that nothing ſo effectually deadens 


its force as a wool-pack. The Serjeant therefore bore 
all with patience ; and the idea of a wool-pack,. per- 


haps, bringing that of a feather-bed into his head, he. 
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at laſt not only quieted his wife; but ſhe cried out 
with great ſincerity, Well, my dear, I will ſay 
* one thing for you, that I believe from my ſoul, 
* though you have no learning, you have the belt | 
* underſtanding of any man upon earth; and I muſt 
* own I think the latter far more profitable of the +» 
„two.“ | | 
Far different was the idea ſhe entertained of the | 
Doctor, whom, from this day, the conſidered as | 
a conceited pedant ; nor could all Amelia's endeavours | 
ever alter her ſentiments. | 


The Doctor now took his leave of Booth and his 
wife for a week, he intending to ſet out within an | 
hour or two with his old friend, with whom our 

readers were a little acquainted at the latter end of 
the ninth book, and of whom, perhaps, they did not | 
then conceive the moſt favourable opinion. | 

Nay, I am aware that the eſteem which ſome rea- 
ders before had for the Doctor, may here be leſſened; ' 
ſince he may appear to have been too eaſy a dupe te 
the groſs flattery of the old gentleman. If there be 
any ſuch critics, we are heartily ſorry as well for thein 
as for the Doctor; but it is our buſineſs to diſcharge 
the part of a faithful hiſtorian, and to deſcribe human 

nature * it is, not as we would wilh it to be. | 


CHAP. V. | 
In awhich Colonel Bath appears in great glory. 


| HAT afternoon, as Booth was walking in the 
Park, be met with Colonel Bath, who pre- 
ſently aſked him for the letter which he had given him 
the night before; upon which Booth immediately 
returned it. | | 
Don't you think,” cries Bath, * it js writ with 
great dignity of expreſſion and emphaſis of—ot—of 
judgment? | 
I am ſurpriſed, though,' cries Booth, * that any 
* one ſhould write ſuch a letter to you, Colonel.” 
To me ?' ſaid Bath.—* What do you mean, Sir? 
I hope you don't imagine any man durſt who 
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ſuch a letter to me? d—n me, if I knew a man 
© who thought me capable of debauching my friend s 


« wife, I would — d—n me.” 


* þ dallevs, indecd Sir." cries Broth, * rhat no man 


* living dares put his name to ſuch a letter: but you 
* ſee it is anonymous.” 


© 0 Y ROS what you mean by ominous,” cries - 
the Colonel; but, blait my reputation, if 1 had re- 


© ceived ſuch a letter, if I would not have ſearched 


the world to have found the writer. D—n me, I 
© would have gone to the Eaſt- Indies to have pulled 


off his noſe.” 
He would, indeed, have deſerved it,” cries Booth, 
Hut pray, Sir, how came you by it ?? 


II took it, ſaid the Colonel, from a ſett of idle 


young raſcals, one of whom was reading it out aloud 


virtue and rehgion : a ſett of fellows thut you mutt 
have ſeen or heard of about town, that are, d---n 


that miſtake noiſe and impudence, rudeneſs and 
profaneneſs, for wit... If the drummers of my com- 
pany had not more underſtanding than twenty ſuch 
fellows, I'd have them both — out of the re- 
giment.“ 
* So then you do not know the perſon to whom it 
was writ?” ſaid Booth. 
Lieutenant, cries the Colonel, © your queſtion 
* deſerves no anſwer, TI ought to take time to con- 
* der whether I ought not to reſent the ſuppoſition. 
© Do you think, Sir, I am acquainted with a ratfcal ?? 
I do not ſuppoſe, Colonel,” cries Booth,: © that 
you would willingly cultivate an intiimicy with ſuch 
a perfon ; but a man muſt have good luck, who 
hath any acquaintance, if there are not ſome raſcals 
among them.” 
© I am not offended with you, child,” ſays the co- 
lonel. I know you did not mtend to offend me.“ 
No man, I believe, dares intend it, faid Booth. 
I believe fo too,” ſud the Colonel, d---n me, [ 
* know it. But yoda know, child, how tender lam on 
N 3 * this 
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upon a ſtool, while the reſt were attempting to make 
a jelt, not only of the letter, but of all decency, 


me, a diſprace to the dignity of manhood ; puppies 
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© this ſubject. If I had been ever married myſelf, I 
© ſhould have cleft the man s ſkull who had dared 
* look wantonly at my wife. 
© It is certainly the moſt cruel of all injuries, faid 
Booth. How finely doth Shakeſpeare expreſs it in 
* his Othello! 


But there, where I had treaſured up my ſoul. 


\ | 
That Shakeſpeare, cries the Colonel, was a fine 
fellow. He was a very pretty poet indeed. Was it 
not Shakeſpeare that wrote the play about Hotſpur ? 
* you muſt remember theſe lines. I got them almoſt 
by heart at the play-houſe; for I never miſſed that | 
play whenever it was acted, if I was in town. | 


« By Heaven it was an eaſy leap, 
* To pluck bright honour into the full moon, 
Or drive into the bottomleſs deep. - | 


* And---and---faith, I have almoſt forgot themz | 

but I know it is ſomething about ſaving your ho- 
nour from drowning.------Q it is very fine! I fay, 
d---n me, the man that writ thoſe lines was the 
greateſt poet the world ever produced. There is 
dignity of 2 and emphaſis of thinking, d- 
me. 
Booth aſſented to the Colonel's criticiſm, and then 
cried, * I wilh, Colonel, you would be fo kind to 
give me that letter.” The Colonel anſwered, If he 
had any particular uſe for it, he would give it him 
with all his heart, and preſently delivered it; and 
foon afterwards they parted. 

Several paſſages now ſtruck all at once upon Booth's 
mind, which gave him great uncaſineſs. He became 
confident now that he had miſtaken one Colonel for 
another ; and though he could not account for the 
Jetter's getting into thoſe hands from whom Bath had 
taken it (indeed James had dropped it out of his pocket) 

a thouſand circumſtances left him no room to doubt 
the identity of the perſon, who was a man much more 
able to raiſe the ſuſpicion of a huſband than honeſt 
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Bath, who would at any time have rather fought with 
a man than lain with a woman. 


The whole behaviour of Amelia now ruſhed npon 
his memory. Her reſolution not to take up her reſi- 


dence at the Colonel's houſe; her backwardneſs even 


to dine there, her unw illingneſs to go to the maſque- 
rade, many of her unguarded expreſſions, and ſome 
Where ſhe had been more guarded, all joined together 
to raiſe ſuch an idea in Mr Booth, that he had al- 
moſt taken a reſolution to go and cut the Colonel to 
Pieces in his own houſe. Cooler thoughts, however, 
ſuggelted themſelves to him in time. He recollected 
the promiſe he had ſo ſolemnly made to the Doctor. 

He conſidered, moreover, that he was yet in the dark, 
as to the extent of the Colonel's guilt. Having nothing 
therefore to fear from it, he contented himſelf to poſt- 
pone a reſentment, which he neverthelefs reſolved to 
take of the Colonel hereafter, if he found he was ia 
any degree a delinquent. 

The firſt ſtep he determined to take, was, on the 


firſt opportunity, to relate to Colonel James the means 


by which he came poſſeſſed of the letter, and to read 
it to him. On which occaſion, he thought, he ſhould 
efily diſcern, by the behaviour of the Colonel, whether 
he had been ſuſpected, either by Amelia or the Doctor, 
without a cauſe: but as for his wife, he fully re- 


ſolved not to reveal the ſecret to her till the Doctor 


; return. 


While Booth was deeply engaged by himſelf in 


theſe meditations, Captain Trent came up to him, 


and familiarly flapped him on the thoulder. 

They were ſoon joined by a third gentleman, and 
preſently afterwards by a fourth, both acquaintances 
of Mr Trent; and all having walked twice the length 
of the Mall together, it being now palt nine in the 
evening, Trent propoſed going to the ravern, to which 


the rangers immediately conſented; and Booth him- 


ſelf, after ſome reſiſtance, was /at length perſuaded 
to comply. 
To the King's- arms chen ey went, where the 
bottle went very briſkly round till after eleven; at 
which time, Trent propoſed a game at cards, to which 
propolal 
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likewiſe B Booth's conſent was obtained, though 
not — much difficulty; for though he had na- 
tarally ſome inclination to gaming, and had formerly 
a little indulged it, yet he had entirely left it off tor 
many years. 

Booth and his friend were partners, and had at firſt 
fome ſucceſs; but fortune, according to her uſual 
conduct, ſoon ſhifted about, and perſecuted Booth 
with ſuch malice, that in about two hours he was 
tripped of all the gold in his pocket, which amounted 
to twelve guineas, being more than halt the caſh 
which he was at that tune worth. 

Ho eafyit is for a man, who is at all tainted with 
the itch of gaming, to leave off play in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation, eſpecially when he is likewiſe heated with li- 
quor, I leave to the gameſters to determine. Certain 
it is, that Booth had no inclination to deſiſt; but, on 
the contrary, was fo eagerly bent on playing on, that 


he called his friend out of the room, and atked him for | 


ten pieces, which he promiſed punctually to pay the 
next morning. 
Trent chid him for uſing ſo much formality on the 
gccalion : * You know, ſaid he, dear Booth, you 
may have what money you pleaſe of me. Here is 
* a twenty pound note at your ſervice, and if you 
want five times the ſum, it is at your ſervice, We 
will never let theſe fellows go away with our money 
in this manner; for we have to much the advan- 
tage, that if the knowing ones were here, they 
would lay odds of our fide.” 
But if this was really Mr Trent's opinion, 10 was 
very much miſtaken: for the other two honourable 
gentlemen were not only greater maſters of the game, 
and fomewhat ſoberer than poor Booth, having with 
all the art in their power evaded the bottle; but they 
had moreover another ſmall advantage over their ad- 
ver ſaries, both of them, by means of ſome certain 
private hgns, previouſly agreed upon between them, 
being always acquainted with the principal cards in 
each other's hands. It cannot be wondered therefore, 
that fortune was on their ſide; for however the may 
be — to favour tools, the never, I believe, ſhews 
them 
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them any countenance when they engage in play 
with knaves. 5 
The more Booth loſt, the deeper he made his bets; 
the conſequence of which was, that about two in the 
morning, beſides the loſs of his own money, he was 
fifty pounds indebted to Trent. A ſurn, indeed, which 
he would not have borrowed, had not the other, like 
a very generous friend, puthed it upon him. 
Trent's pockets became at lait dry, by means of 
theſe loans. His own loſs indeed was trifling ; for the 


Rakes of the games were no higher than crowns ; 


and betting (as it is called) was that to which Booth 
owed his ruin. The gentlemen, therefore, pretty 
well knowing Booth's circumſtances, and being kindly 


_ unwilling to win more of a man than he was worth, 


decline] playing any longer, nor did Booth once aik 


them to perſiſt; for he was aſhamed of the debt 


which he had already contracted to Treat, and very 
far from deliring to encreaſe it. 

The company then ſeparated. The two victors and 
Trent went off in their chairs to their ſeveral houſes 
near Groſvenor-ſquare; and poor Booth, in a melan- 
choly mood, walked home to his Jodgings. He was 


indeed in ſuch a fit of deſpair, that it more than once 


came into his head to put an end to his miſerable 
being. | | 
But, before we introduce him to Amelia, we muſt 


do her the juſtice to relate the manner in which ſhe 


ſpent this unhappy evening. It was about ſeven 
when Booth left her to walk in the Park: from this 
time, till paſt eight, ſhe was employed with her chil- 
dren, in playing with them, in giving them their 


ſupper, and in putting them to be 


When theſe offices were performed, ſhe employed 
herſelf another hour in cooking up a little ſupper for 
her huſband, this being, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, his favourite meal, as indeed it was her's ; 
and, in a moſt pleaſant and delightful manner, they 
nerally paſſed their time at this ſeaſon, though their 
are was very ſeldom of the ſumptuous kind. 

It now w dark, and her haſhed mutton was 


ready for the table; but no Booth appeared. Hav- 
ws 


oe 
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ing waited therefore for him a full hour, ſhe gave 


him over for that evening; nor was ſlie much alarmed 


at his abſence, as the knew he was, in a night or 
two, to be at the tavern with ſome brother-officers : 


the concluded therefore that they had met in the Park, 
and had agreed to ſpend this evening together. 

At ten then the fat down to ſupper by herſelf ; for 
Mrs Atkinton was then abroad. And here we can- 
not help relating a little incident, however trivial it 
may appear to fome. Having ſat ſome time alone 
reflecting on their diſtreſſed fituation, her ſpirits 
grew very low ; and ſhe was once or twice a going to 
ring the bell, to iend her maid for half a pint of 
white-wine ; but checked her inclination, in order to 
ſave the little ſum of ſixpence ; which ſhe did the 
more reſolutely, as ſhe had before refuſed to gratity 
her children with tarts for their ſupper, from the ſaid 
motive. And this ſelf-denial the was very probably 
practiſing to fave lixpence, while her huſband was 
paying a debt of ſeveral guineas, incurred by the 
ace of trumps being in the — of his adverſary. 

Inſtead therefore of this cordial, the took up one of the 
excellent Farquhar's comedies, and read it half through, 


ben the clock ſtriking twelve, theretired to bed, leaving 


the maid to ſet up for her maſter. She would, indeed, 
have much more willingly have ſat up herſelf ;/ but 
the delicacy of her own mind aſſured her, that Booth 


would not thank her for the compliment. This is in- 


deed a method which ſome wives take of upbraiding 
their huſbands for ſtaying abroad till too late an hour, 


and of engaging them, through tenderneſs and good- 


nature, never to enjoy the company of their friends 
too long, when they mult do this at the expence of 
their wives reſt. | > | 
. To bed then ſhe went, but not to fleep. Thrice in- 
de:d ſhe told the diſmal clock, and as often heard 
the more diſmal watchman, till her miſerable huſband 
found his way home, and ſtole filently, like a thief, 


| tobed to her; at which time, pretending then firſt to 


wake, ſhe threw her ſnuwy arins around him; though, 
perhaps, the more witty property of ſnow, according 
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to Addiſon, chat is to ſay, its coldneſs, rather — 
to the poor Captain, | 


C H A P. VI. 
Read, gameſter, and olſerce. 


OOTH could not ſo well diſguiſe the agita - 
tions of his mind from Amelia, but that ſhe 
perceived ſufficient ſymptoms to aſſure her that ſome _ 
mistortune had befallen him. This made her in her 
turn 10 uneaſy, that Booth took notice of it, and after 
breakfaſt ſaid, Sure, my dear Emily, ſomething hath 
fallen out to vex you,” 

Amelia, looking tenderly at him, anſwered, * Indeed, 
© my dear, you are in the right. I am indeed extremely 
* vexed.' For Heaven's ſake,” ſaid he, What is it?? 
© Nay, my love,” crics ſhe, *tkar you muſt anſwer 
* yourtelt. Whatever it is which hath given you all 
that diiturbance that you in vain endeavour to con- 

* ceal from me, this it is which cauſes all my afflic» 
tion.“ 2 85 | 

Lou gueſs truly, my ſweet,” replied Booth; I 
am indeed afflicted, and i will not, nay, TI c: nnot, 
© conceal the truth from — 1 have undone my- 
« ſelf, Am ia.“ 

What have you one, child 2” (aid ſhe, in ſome 
conſternacion, pray, tell me. 

* I have loſt my money at play, anſwered ke. 

Pugh! ſaid the, recovering herſelf, — What ſig- 
niſies the trifle you had in your pocket? Relolre 
never to play again, and let it give you no further 
vexatlon; I warrant you, we will contrive tome me- 
thod to repair teck a loss.“ 

Thou heavenly angel, thou comfort of my ſoul! 
eries Booth, tenderly embracing her I ken ſtarting 
a lictle trom her arms, and looking with eager 1 
neſs in her eyes, he ſaid, Let me ſurvey thee; 

art thou really human, or art thou not 3 
6 angel in a human form: — 0, no, cries he, flying 

| again 
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again into her arms, thou art my deareſt woman, 
* my belt, my beloved wife. 

Amelia, having returned all his eareſſes with equal 
kindneſs, told him, the had near eleven gnineas in 
her purſe, and afked how much ſhe mould fetch him. 
* I would not adviſe you, Billy, to carry too 
much in your pocket, for fear it ſhould be a temp- 
tation to you to return to gaming, in order to re- 
trieve your paſt loſſes. Let me beg you, on all 
* accounts, never to think more, if Potlible, en the 
* trifle yon have loit, any more than it you had never 

pꝓpoſſeſſed it.” 

Booth promiſed her f. uthfully he never would, and 
refuſed to take any of the money. He then hetitated 
a moment—and cried— You fay, my dear, you 
© have eleven guineas ; you have a diamond ring 
: likewiſe, which was your grandmother's, I '<lieve 
« that is worth twenty pound; and your OW. and 
the child's watch are worth as mach more.“ 

1 believe they wonld fell tor as much, cried 
Amelia ; © for a pawnhbroker of Mrs Attinſon's ac- 
= 3 offered to lend me thirty-five pounds upon 

them, when you was in your lalt ditireſs,—but 
* why are you computing their valve now ?” 

* 7 was only conſidering,” anſwered he, how much 
we could raiſe m any cafe of exigency.” 
have computed it myſelf,” ſud the; © and I be- 

lieve all we have in the world, beſides our bare ne- 
ceſſary apparel, would produce about xty pounds: 
and ſuppoie, my dear,” faid e, witle we have 
that little ſum, we thould think of employing it 
ſome way or other, to procure ſome ſmall ſubſiſtence 
for ourſelves and our family. As for your depen- 
dence on the Colonel's friendſhip, it is all vain, I 
am afraid, and fallacious ; nor do I ſee any hopes 
you have, from any other quarter, of providing for 
yourſelf again in the army. And though the ſum 
which is now in our power is very mall; yet we 
may poſlibly contrive with it to put ourſelves into 
ſome mean way of Ivelibood. I have a heart, my 
Billy, which is capable of undergoing any thing 


for your ſake ; and I hope my hands are as able to 
* work 
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© work as thoſe which have been more inured to it. 
Bur think, my dear, think what muſt he our wretched 
© condition, when the very lictle wo mov have is all 
© mentJered away, as it will on be in this town.“ 

W hea 007 BZonch bard this, and reflected that 
the ume wnich Amelia teretaw was already arrived 
{tor that he had already lot every tartaing they were 
worth), it touched hin to the guick ; he turned pale, 
guuſhed his teeth, and cried out, Dunauiea | this 
is too much te bear ? | | 

Armeha wis hrowa into the utmoſt conſternation 
by this Hehaviour,; and, with great terror in her coun- 
tenunce, cried our, Good tle: avens! my dear love, 
, wh it is thy reaon ct this agony :? 

Ak me no quettions,' cried he, unleis you 
wonld drive me to madneſs,” | 

* My hulx, my love, laid the, © what can be rhe 


me, and tell me all your griefs. 
* Have you dealt fair ly with me, Amelia?“ ſaid he. 
p Yes ſurely,” ſaid the ; © Heaven is my witneſs how 
fairly. 
Navy, do not call Heaven, cried he, © tc vue 
* a falſehood, You have not dealt openly with me, 
Amelia. You have concealed ſecrets from me; "as 
crets which I ought to have known, and which, if 
T had known, it had been better for us both.“ 
© You altonith me as much as you thock me,” 
cried ſhe, * What falſehood, what treachery, have 1 
* been guilty of” _ 
* You tell me, ſaid he, that I can have no re- 
lance on James; why did you not tel! me fo be- 
© fore?” | | 
I call Heaven again, ſaid ſhe, © to witneſs; navy, 
© I appeal to yourſelf for the truth of it; I have 


done you. I deſired y you not to have too al eite a 
reſiance upon him. I own, I bad ence an extreme 
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8 yeu that I had ſo. 
Vor. X L * But 


meanin;y of this ?—t beg you will deal openly with 


often told you o. I have told you | diſliked the 
man, netwithſtauding the many favours he had 


good opin.on of him; but I changed it, and I 
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But not,“ cries he, with the reatons why you had 
changed ig. | 

I was revlly aſr.u. l, my dr,” ful ſhe, © of gaing 
too far. I knew the ob! cations vou had to him; 
and if I ſuſpe dec that he acked rather from van! V 
than true ir wendihip—" 

Vanity! cries he, take care, Amelia, you 


* know his motive to be mach worle than vanity— 
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A motive, which, it he hid piled obligations on me 
till they had reached the thies, would tumble alla loven 
to hell. It is in vain to conceal it longer—l Oo 
all- your conſi den: hath told me all.” 

* Nay, then,” cries ſhe, © on my knees I entrent you 
to be pacih2d, and hear me out. It was, my dear, 
for you, my dread of your jealous "ten and the 


Fatal conſequences.” 


* Is not Amelia, then,” cried he, © equally jealous 
of my honour ? Would the, from u wank tenderneſs 
tor my perion, go priviitely about to betray, to un- 
dermine, the moit invalu: this rreature of my ſoul? 
Would the have me pointed at às the crev'iious 
dupe, the eaſy fool, the tame, the kind cackold 
of a raſcal, with whom I converſe as a friend?“ 
Indeed, you injure me, ſaid Amelia. Heaven 
forbid 1 ſhould have the trial; but, I think, I could 
facritice all I hold moi dear, to preſerve your ho- 
nor. I think I have thewn I can. But I will— 
when you are cool, I will—tatisfy you I have done 
nothing you ought to blame.” 

© I am cool th an,“ cries he— I will with the 
greatelt coolueis hear you. — But do not think, 
melia, { have the leaſt jealouſy, the lealt fuſpi- 


cion, the leaſt donbt, of your honour, It is your 


want of confidence in me atone which I blame,” 
When you are calm, cried the, I will ſpeak, 
and not before.? 
Fiz aſſured her he was calm ; and then the ſaid — 
Yon have juſtified my conduct, by your prefent pat- 
ſion, in coacealing from you my ſuſpicious; for 
they wereno more, nay it is poſſible they were unjuit : 
for inc the Doder. in betraying the ſecret to you, 
hach 10 lar tallied my opinionof him, why may I not 
be 
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he 2s well deccived in my opinion of the Colonel; 
ſince it was only formed on fome particulars in his 
© behaviour which I ditiked ? for, upon my honour, 
© he never ſpoke a4 word to me, nor hath been ever. 
* guiity of any direct action which I could blame.“ 
She then went cn, and related moit of the circum- 
ſtances which {te had mentioned to the Doctor, omit- 
ting one or two of the {rongett, and giving ſuch a 
turn to the reſt, that, if Booth had not had fome of 
Gthe!lo's blood in him, lis wife weuld have almott 
appeared a prude in his eyes, Even he, however, was 
pretty well pacific by this narrative, and aid he was 
glad ro find a polſibiſity of the Coloncl's innocence; 
but that he grerlvy cor mended the prudence of his 
wife, and only withed the would for the future make 
him her only confident. 

Amelia, upon that, expreſſed ſore bitterneſs againſt 
the Doctor lor breaking his truſt; when Booth, in his 
exculie, related all the circumttances of the letter, and 
plainly convinced her, that the iecret had dropped by 
mere accident from the mouth of the Doctor. 

hus the huſe:nd and wife became again recon- 
ciled ; aud poor Amelia generouſly forwave a paſiion, 
of which the ſagacious re:ler is better acquaimted with 


the real cauſc, than was that unhappy lady. 


0 CH AT. 
In «which Booth receives a viſit» from Ca tain Trent, 


HEN Booth grew perfectly cool, and began 

to reflect that he had broken his word to the 
Doctor, in having made the diicovery to his wite, 
which we have ſeen in the lit chapter, that thought 
gave him great uneaſineſs; and now, to comfort him, 
Captain - ay came to make him a viſit. This Wis, 
indeed, almelt che lait man in the world, whoſe com- 
pany he wiſhed for; for he was the only man he was 
aſhamed to fee, for a reaten well known to gamelters ; 
ag. ong abou. the woſt diſhonourable of all things 
is, not to pay a debt contracted at the g aming table, 


the nest day, or che next time at lealt tha you ſee 
the puty, 


O 2 Booth 
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Booth made no doubt but that Trent was come 

on purpoſe to receive this debt; the latter had been 
therefore ſcarce a minute in the rem, before Booth 
began, in an aukward manner, to apologrze; bur Trent 
immediately itopped his mouth, and ſaid, I do not 
* want the money, Mr Booth, and you may pay it me 

whenever you are able; and, it you are never able, 
I aſſure you I will never aſk you for it.” 


his generoſity raifed ſuch a tempeſt of gratitude 


in Booth (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) that the 
tears burſt from his eyes. and it was ſome time before 
he could find any utterance for thoſe ſentiments with 
ich his mind overflowed ; but, when he began to 
expreſs his thankfulneſs, Trent immediately topped 
him, and gave a ſudden turn to their ditcourte. 
Mrs Treut had been to viſit Mrs Booth on the 
male wernde evening, which viſit Mrs Footh had not 
yet returned. Indeed this was only the ſecond day 


liace the had received it. Trent theretore now told 
his friend, that he thouid take it extremely kind if 


he and his lady would wave all cerenony, and fu 


at thcir houſe the next evening. Booth kefitated a 


moment—but preſently ſaid, I am pretty certain my 
« wife is not engaged, and | will undertake for her. 
I am ſare ſbe will not refuſe any thing Mr Trent 


can atk, And fron after Treat took Pooth with 


him to walk in rhe Park. 


There were few greater lovers of a bottle than 
Trent; he fo. n propoſed therefore to adjourn to the 


King's-arms tavern, where Booth, tho' much againſt 
his inclination, accompanied hin. But Trent _ 
very tmportun:te, and Booth did not think himfeit 
liberty to refuie ſuch a requeſt to a man from hi 
he had fo lately received tuch obligations. 

When they came to the tavern, however, Booth re- 
collected the omiſſion he had been guilty of the night 
before. Ilie wrote a ſhort note the — to his wife, 


acquainting her, that he ſhould not come home to 
upper; but comforted her with a faithful promite that 


he would on no account engage himſelf in gaming. 
The {irit bottle paſſed in ordinary converſation; 


but, when they had tapped the ſecond, Booth, on 


ſome 
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ſome hints which Trent gave him, very fairly laid 
open to bin I's whole circum:tances, aud declared he 
almott de (pared of mending them. Ny chict relief,” 
f:rict he, was in the interel of Colonel James ; but 
* have given up thoſe hopes.” 
And very wilely too,” ſaid Trent. * I ſay nothing 
your ſincere friend; but I do not believe he hath 
the intereſt he prete: ds to. He hath had too many 
favours in his own family, to aſk any more vet u 
while. But Lam mittaken if you hive not a much 
more powerful friend than the Colonel; one who 
is both able and willing to ferve yon. I diued at 
his table within theie two days; and I never heard 
kinder nor nn © exprevions ſrom the mouth of 
man, than he mide nate of towards you. I make ao 
Goh; you kn whom! mean.“ 
Upon iny honour, do not, anfwered Booth; 


nor did guess that ! had ſuck u friend in the works 
© as you mention.” 


J am glad then,” cries Trent, that I have the 


* pleaſure of infor:ning you of it,” He then namedk 
the noble peer, who hath been already lo often men- 
tioned in this hiſtorr. 

Rooth turned pale, and (tate: 1 at his name. * I for- 
* give you, my dear Trent,“ cries Pooth, © for men- 
* tioning his nune to me, as vou are a ranger to 


* what Kath patied between us,” 


p Nay, [ know nothing that hath paſſed between 

* you,” anſwered Trent. I am ture, it there is ny 
quarrel between vou of two days itanding, al is 
forgiven on his part.“ 

Den his forgivene!s,” ſaid Booth. * Perhaps L 
ought to bluch at what | have forgiven.” 

8 You ſurprite me, cries I rent. © Pray, what Cry 
be the watter?' 

« Inllecil, my dear Treas: "cries Booth, very graves 
Iy, he would 2 injured me in the tendereit part. 
* [know not bow to tell it you; but he would have 


- S >< 


„ dithonoured me with my wife.“ 


Sure, you are not in carne,” anſwered Trent; 
= 8 but, 
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of the Colonel”s vo04 will, Very likely he may be 
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but, if you are, you will pardon me for thinking 


that impoſſible.” 
Indeed, cries Booth, I have ſo good an opinion 

of my wife, as to believe it impoſlible for him to 
ſucceed ; but that he thould intend me the favour, 


you will not, I believe, think an impoſſibility. 
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Faith! not in the leaſt,” fuud Trent. Mrs Booth 
is a very fine woman ; and if I had the honour to 
be her huſband, I thould not be angry with any man 
for liking her. 
* Þut you would be angry,” ſaid Booth, with a 
man, who fhould make uſe of ſtratagems and con- 
trivances to ſeduce her virtue; eſpecially if he did 
this under the colour of entertaining the higheſt 
frienthip for yourtelf.” 
Not at all,” cries Trent. It is human nature.” 
Perhaps it is,” cries Booth; but it is human 
nature depraved, itripped of all its worth and love- 
Imeſs, and diguity, and degraded * to a level 
wich the vilelt brutes.“ 
© Look ye, Booth,” cries Trent, I would not be 
miſunderſtood. I think, when | am talking to you, 
I talk to a man of ſenſe, and to an inhabitant of this 
country; not to one who dwells in a land of faints. 
If you have really ſuch an opinion as you expreſs 


of this noble Lord, you have the fineſt opportunity 


of making a complete fool and bubble of him that 
any man can defire, and of making your own for» 
tune at the ſame time. I do not ſay that your ſu- 
ſpicions are groundleſs; for, of all men upon earth, 

I know, my Lord is the greateſt bubble to women, 


though I believe he hath had very few. And this 1 


am confident of, that he hath not the leaſt jealouſy 
of theſe ſuſpicions. Now, therefore, if you will a 
th> part of a wiſe man, 1 will undertake hat you 
ſhal! make your fortune, without the leaſt i. jury to 
the chaltity of Mrs Booth.” | 
© I de not underſtand you, Sir,” ſaid Booth. 

* Nay,” cries Trent, if you will not underſtand me. 
I have done. I meant on your ſervice ,, and 1 
thought I bad known you better. 


Booth 


Booth begged him to explain himſelf. If you 
* can,” ſaid he, * ſhew me any way to improve ſuch 
© circumiltances as I have opened to you, you may de- 
« pend on it I thall readily embrace it, and own my 
obligations to you.” 
That is ſpoken like a man,” cries Trent. Why, 
* what is it more than this? Carry your ſulpicions in 
your own boſom. Let Mrs Booth, in whoſe virtue 
© I am ſure you may be jultly confident, go to the 
public places; there let her treat my Lord with com- 
mon civility only; I am ſure he will bite. And 
thus, without ſuffering him to gain his purpoſe, you 
will gain yours. I know ſeveral who have ſucceeded 
with him in this manner.” 
© I am very jorry, Sir, cries Booth, © that you are 
* acquainted with any ſuch raſcals. I do aſſure you, 
rather than | would act fuch a part, I would ſubmit 
to the hardeſt jentence that fortune could pronounce 
« againit me.” | 
Do as you pleaſe, Sir,” ſaid Trent; I have only 
* ventured to adviſe you as a friend. But do you not 
think your nicety is a little over-ſcrupulous ?* 
© You will excuie me, Sir, jaid Booth; but 1 
think no man can be too ſcrupulous in points which 
concern his honour.” | | 
II I know many men of very nic: honour,” anſwered 
Trent, who have gone much farther; and no man, 
] am fvre, had ever a better excuſe for it than your» 
« ſelf. —You will forgive me, Booth, ſince whar 1 
_ © ſpeak proceeds from my love to you; nay, indeed, 
by mentioning your affairs to me, which I am hear- 
« tily ſorry for, you have given me a right to ſpenk. 
© You know beit what friends you have to depend up- 
on; but, if you have no other pretenfions than your 
merit, I can affure yon, you would fail, it it was 
« poſſible you could have ten times more merit than 
© you have. And if you love your wife, as I am con» 
© yinced you do, what muſt be your condition, n 
« ſeeing her vant the neceſfaries f life?“ 
* 1 know my condition is very |rird,” eres Booth; 
© but I have one comfort in it, which ; wit never part 
s with; and that is innocence. As to the mere ne- 


ceſſaries 


% 
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ceſſaries of liſe. however, it is pretty difficult to de- 
pri ve us ct them; this i am iure of, no one can want 
* theca Tong. 

* Upon iny word, Sir, cries Trent, © I did not know 
vou had been fo great a philolopher Hut, believe 
me, thele matters look much lets terrible at a di- 
lcance, than when they are actually preſent. Yor 
will then ne, I am atraid, that honour hath no 
ore {kill in cookery, than Shakeipeare tells us it 
hath in jurgery.—— I —u me, it 1 don't with his 
Lordihip loved my wife as well as he doth yours, 1 
promiſe yon 1 would truit her virtue; and, if be” 
ſhould get the better of it, I thould have people of 
faikion enough to keep me in countenance.” 

Their fravud bottle being now almotlt out, Booth, 
without making any aniwer, called ſor a bill. Trent 
pretied very much the drinking of another bottle; but 
Buoth abloiuicly refuſed, and prejently afterward3 
they parted, not extremely well ſatisfied with each 
other. They appeared indeed one to the other in diſ- 
advantageous lights of a very different kind. Trent 
concluded Booth to be a very filly fellow; and Booth 
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begun to ſuſpect, chat Trent was very little better than 


a icoundrel. 
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Contains 4 letter, and other matters, * 


E will row return to Amelia; to whom, im- 


mediately upon her huiban's departure to 


walk with Mr Trent, a porter brought the following 
letter; ; which ſhe immediately opened and read. | 


* Mapanm, 
"TT HE wick diſpatch, which I have giren to 


your br commands, will, hope, affure you 
of the diligence with which | hall always obey every 
command tha vo are plea ed to honour me with, 


S 2. 


* { hive indeed, ks Fs trifing affair, acted as if 


* my life lelt had men at ee; Bay, I know not 
but it may be 10: 107 Lis inlignificant matter you 


; © Was 
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© was pleated to tell ne, would oblige the charming 
« perion in whoſe power is not only my happinels, 
but, as | ain welkperinaded, my lite ro0. Let me 
reap checeſore iome b:tle 3 Ze in your eyes, as 
you have iu mine, {rom this trifing occuſion: tor if 
any ching could ud to the eharms 80 which you are 
milret, it would be perhaps that amiable cal with 
which you maintain the cue of your friend. I 
hope, indeed, ſhe will be my friend und advocate 
with the mott lovely of her fx, as I think the hith 

reaton, and as you was pleaſed to inſinuate the 1d 
been. Let me betcech vou, Madam, let not that 
dear heart, whole tendernets is fo inclined to com- 
| 1 Pailionate the nulerics of others, be hardened only 
8 an nin: 4 the ſuerings which ittelt occaſiens. Let not 

* that man alone have reatoa to think you eruel, wing | 
f all thers, wontl do the mot to procure your 
* kindnels. How often have 1 livel over in my re- 
© flexions, in my dremms, thole two thurt minutes we 
were together? But alis! how faint are theſe mi- 

« mickries of the inagin tion! What would I not 

64 
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give tro purchaie the reality of ſuch another bleſſing! 
This, Mackun, is in yoar power to beitow on the 
man who hath no wiih, no will, no iortun., 1:0 
benrt, no life, but what are at vour ditpotal. Grant 
me ouly the ſavour to be at Lady —— s aſſenibly. 
i ou can have nothing to fear from indulging | 
me with a moment's Gra, a moment's converta- 
tion; I will aſk no more. I know your delicacy, 
* and had rather die than offend it. Could | have icen 
* you ſometimes, I believe the fear of offending you 
will have kept my love for ever buried in my own 
ol 
6 
[4 
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boſom ; but, to be totally excluded even from the 
fi;zht of what my {out doats on, is what I cannot 
bear. It is that alone which hath extorted the fatal 
ſecret from me Let chat obtain your forgivenels for 
me. I need not fign this letter, other wile than 
wich that impreſſion of my heart which I hope it 
bears; and, to conclude it in any form, no lan- 
guage hath words of devotion ſtrong enough to tell 
you wich what truth, what anguiſh, what zeul, what 
: + adoration, [ love you.” 4 
| Amelia 
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© hut | have recemed a letter at lait from that infa- 
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Ae had jult ſtrength to hold ont to the end, 


when her trembling grew ſo violent, that the dropped 


the letter, and had prob ably dropped he rlelf, had not 
Mrs At\infen come timely in to ſupport her. 

Good Heavens !* cries Mrs — * what is 
8 the matter with you, Madam? 


I know not what is the matter,” cries Amelia; 


* raous Colonel.” „ | 

* You will take my opinion again then, I hope, 
Mudain,” cries Mrs Artkinion. * But don't be {6 at- 
fected; the letter cannot eat you, or run away with 
vou. —Flere it lies, ice; will you give me Icave to 
read it ?? 

© Read it with all wr heart,” cries Aueka, © and 
* give me your advice how tot; for I am almoſt 
« diftracted.” | 
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* Hey day!” favs Mrs Atkinſon, here is a piece of © 


« parchment tco-— What is thir ?? In truth, this 
parchment had dro bea vom the letter when Amelia 
firit opened it; but her attention was ſo kxed by the 
contents cf the letter ifelf, that the had never read 
the other. Mrs Atkinſon h. id now opened the parch- 
ment firſt ; and, after a racment's peruſal, the fire 
flaſhed from her eyes, and the blood er into 


her cheeks, and ihe cried out in à rapture, * It is a 


* commiticn ror my hu{band ! upon my (cul, it is a 
« commitiicn for my hutband !' and at the time time 


began to jump about the room; in a kind of frantic 


fit of joy. G 

* What can be the meaning of all this?“ cries Ame- 
lia, under the higheſt degree "of aitonitament. 
Do not I tc!i you, my dear Mavain,” cried ſhe, 
that it is a co mition or my huſband ; and can you 
wonder at my being Ov. N at what 1 know will 
make him ſo happy ?—4nd now it is all out, The 
letter is not from the Colonel, but from that noble 
Lord of whown 1 have told yur io ninch, Hut in- 
deed, Madam, I have ſome pardens to 2t& of you.— 
Hewever, I know your guounels, and 1 will tell 
you all, 4 


* 6 You 


nn by 


© You are to know then, Madam, thut I had not 
been in the opera- houſe fix minutes before a maſque 
© came up, and taking me by the hand, led me alide. 
I gave the matque my hand; and feeing en lady at 
that time lay hold on Captain Booth, I too that op- 
© portunity of ſipping away from mm: for iongh by 
* the help of the tqueaking voice, and by atte WRT 
* to mimic yours, I had pretty well difomied my 
* oz2n, I was itill afraid, it I bad much converſution 
wich your huſband, he would diſco cer me. I wilk- 
ed therefore way with this m: iſque to the upper cad 

« of the fartheit room, where we fit don ina corner 


© together. He preſently difcovered to me, thi: he 
took me for 1 vou; and l foon titer found out who he 

© was: indeed, fo far from attemptin 1 to tric him- 
4 tell, he ſpoke in his oven voice, and in his own per- 


jon. Fic now began to make very violent love to 
me; but it was racher in the ſtyle of a great man of 
© the prefent age, Nerv of an Arcacltin fwain, In 
« {hort, he luid his whole fortune at my feet, and bade 


.* whe make whatever terms I pleaſed, either for my- 


« felt or for others. BS othe 2rs, I ſuppoſe, he meant 
* your huſband. This, however, pur a thought into 
* my head, of turning the preſent occ:lion to ad- 
vantage. | told him, there were two kinds ot per- 
* ſons, the fallacioufneis of whole promiſes had be- 
* come proverbial in the world; theſe were lovers, 


© and great men. What reliance then could I have 


© on the promiſe of one, who united in hiunfelt both 
© laol: characters? Tha l had ſeen a melancholy in- 
© jtance, in a very worthy woman of my 1cqnaintance 


(meaning N Madam) of his want of genero- 


„ ſity. | mid, 1 knew the obligations that he had to 
this women, and the injuries he had done her: all 
which I was convinced the FOrpriv's ins that the had 
£ ſaid che hand tome hinges in che world of him to me. 
fle aniwered, that he ( 1ought he had net been delſi- 
« cient, in generohty to this Ialy (for 1 expl: iner to 
it n! wean : but that indeed, if he had 
pot well of bim to me (meaning vourlalt, Ma- 


* gan) i wort not faite reward her for { tuch an oh- 
© ligaticu, I then told him mne nad mares! A cry 
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deſerving man, who had ſerved long in the ariay 
abroad as a private inan, ad who was a ſerjeant in 
the guards; that l knew it was ſo very eaſy for him 
to get him a committon, that thould not think he 
hd any honour or goodrets in the world, if he ne- 
glected it. I declared this itep mut be a pre!! min ary 
to any goo opinion he m:i!t ever hope tor of mine. 
i then profeſſed the greuteſt friendthip to that lady 
(in which I am convinced you will think me ſcrious) 

and aſſured him he would give me one ot the high- 
eſt pleaſures, | in letting ne be the in{tra-nent of doing 
her ſuch ſervice. Re prom.e i me in a moment to 
do what you ſee, Madam, he hath ſince done. And 


to vou | thall always think myicif indebted for it.” 


know not how you are idebted to me,” cries 


Amelia. Indeed, I am very glad of any good for- 


tune that can attend poor Atkinſon: but I with it 
had been obtained iome other way. Good Heavens! 
what muſt be the conie:juence of this? What muſt 
this Lord think of me, for liitening to his mention 
of love; nay, for making any terms with him? for 
what muſt he ſuppoſe thoſe terms mean? Indeed, 
Mrs Atkinſon, you carried it a great deal too far. 
No wonder he had the aſſurande to write to me in 
the manner he hath done. Ir is too plain what he 
conceives of me, and who knows what he may 
ſay to others? You may have blown up my repu- 
tation by your behaviour, 
How is that poſſible? anſwered Mrs At kin: on. 
Is it not in my power to clear up all matters If 
you will but give me leave to make an appointn 2nt 


in your name, I will meet him myſelf, and declare | 


the whole ſecret to him.” | 
* I will content to no ſuch 8 cries 


Amelia. I ö am heartily ſorry I ever contented 0 


< 
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practiſe any deceit. I plaialy fee the truth of what 
r Harriſon hath often told me, that if one ſteps 

ever ſo little out of the ways of virtue and ianoce.ice, 

we know not how we may flide; for all the ways of 

vice are a ſlippery deſcent. 

That ſentiment,” cries Mrs Atkinſon, © is much 

older than Dr tlarriſon. Onne vitium in procts wi . 


2 | © However 
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A However new or old it is, I find it is true, cries 
Amelia. But pray, tell me all, tho! I tremble to 
© hear it.“ 
© Indeed, my dear friend,” faid Mrs Atkinſon, * you 

are terrified at nothing—Indeed, indeed, you are 
* too great a prude.” 
II do not know what you mean by prudery,” an- 
firerel Amelia. I hall never be aihamed of the 
« ſtricteſt regard to decency, to reputation, and to 
that honour in which the deareſt of all human cren- 
* tures hath his ſhire. But pray give me the letter; 
there is an expreſſion in it which alarmed me when 
U read it,—Pray, what doth he mean by his two 
ſhort minures, and by * the reality of ſuch 
another Hleiling ?' . 
Indeed, I know not what he means by two mi- 
nates,” cries Mrs Atkinſon, « unleſs he calls two 
hours ſo; for we were not together much leſs.— 
And as for any bleſſing he had—T am a ſtranger to 
it. Sure, I hope you have a better opinion of me, 
than to think I granted him the Jaſt favour.” 

I don't know what favours you granted him, Ma- 
dam, ' anſwered Amelia, peeviſhly; © but I am ſorry 
« you granted him any in my name.” | 

Upon my word,” cries Mrs Atkinſon, © you uſe = 
me unkindly—and it is an uſage I did not expe d at 

your hands; nor do I know that I have deſerved it. 
© I am ſure I went to the maſnerade with no other 
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thing there which any woman, who is not che moſt 
confounded prude upon earth, would have ſtarted. 
at on a much leſs occaſion than what induced me. 
Well, I declare upon my ſoul then, that, if I was a 
man, rather than be married to a woman who 
makes ſuch a fuſs with her virtue, I would with my 
© wil: was without {ach a troubleſome companion.“ 
Very poſſibly, Madam, theſe may be your ſenti- 
ments, cries Amelia; and 1 hope they are the 
ſentiments of your huſband. N 
« I defire, Madam,” cries Mrs Atkinſon, * you 
© would not reflect on my huſband. He is as worthy 
Vor. XII. 3 * man 
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© view than to oblige you; nor did | fay or do ary | 
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man, and as brave a man as yours; yes, * 
* and he is now as much a captain.“ 

She ſpoke theſe words with ſo loud a voice, that At- 
kinſon, who was going accidentally up ſtairs, heard 
them; and, being ſurpriſed at the angry tone of his 
wite's voice, he entered the room, and with a look of 

much — begged to know what was the 
matter. 5 

The matter, my dear,” crics Mrs Atkinſon, *© is, 
that have got a commitbon for you, and your good 
* old friend here is angry with me for getting it.” 

I have not ſpirits enove, cries Amelia, © to an- 
ſwer you as you deſerve; and, if 11 _ you are be- 
low my anger. 
I do not know, Mrs Booth,” and ere ed the other, 
whence this great ſuperiority over me is derived; 
but, if your virtue gives it you, I would have you 
to know, Madam, that deſpiſe a ** as much 
as you can do a -------, 
Though yon have ſeveral tnmes,” cries Amelia, « in- 
ſulted me with that word, I ſcorn to give you any 
ill language in return. If you deſerve any had ap- 
pellation, you know it, without my telling it you.“ 
Poor Atkinſon, who was more frighitened than he 
had ever been in his life, did all he could to procure” 
peace. le fell upon his knees to his wife, and begged 
her to compoſe herſelf; for, indeed, ſhe ſeemed to be 
in a moſt furious rage. 

While he was in this poſture, Booth, who had 
knocked io gentiy at the door, for fear of diſturbing 
dis wife, that he had not been heard in the tempeit, 
came into the room. The moment Amelia ſaw him, 
the tears, which had bcen gathering for ſome time, 
burf'in a torrent from her eyes, which, however, ſhe 
endeavoured to conceal with her . The 
entry of Booth turned all in an inſtant into a ſilent 
picture; in which, the firſt figure that ſtruek the eyes 
of the Captain, was the Serjeant on his knees to his 
wife. : 5 
Booth immediately cried, What's the meaning 
« of this ?'---but received no anſwer. He then caſt his 
eyes * Amelia; and plainly diſcerning her con- 


dition, 


1 
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dition, he ran to her, and in a very tendzr phrate, 
begged to know what was the matter. To which the 
antwered, * Nothing, my dear; nothing, my dear, 
* nothing of any contequence.” He replied, that he 
would know; and then turned to Atkinion, and aſked 
the ſame queſtion, 

Atkinion anſwered, . Upon my hone, Sir, I 
© know nothing of it. -------Something hath paite:} 
* between Madam and my wife ; but "what it is, I 
know no more than your honour.” 


8 


eruelly ill, Mr Booth. If you — be ſatisfied, that 
is the whole matter.” 
Booth rapt out a great oath, -and cried, © It is 


imfothble ; my wite is not capable of uſing any one 
900% 


W 


Amelia then caſt herſelf upon her knees to her huſ- 
bend, and criel, For Heaven's ſake, do not throw 


« yourſelf i into a paſſion---Some few words have pait--- 
Perhaps I may be in the wrong.” 

Damnation ſeize me, if I think fo, cries Booth. 
* And | with whoever hath drawn theſe tears from 
* four eyes, may pay it with as many drops of their 
* heart's blood.” | 
Lou fee, Madam,” cries Mrs Atkinſon, you 
© have your bully to take your part; ſo, I ſuppole, 

« you will uſe your triumph.” 


Booth; who, in a violent rage, cried out, My 
0 Amelia triumph over ſuch a wretch as thee ! 
© What can lead thy inſolence to ſuch preſumption ? 
* Serjeant, I deſire you'll take that monſter out of the 
© room, or I cannot anſwer for myſelf.” 


The Serjeant was beginni — to beg his wife to re - 
a 


ure, (for he perceived very plainly, that ſhe had, as 
the phraſe is, taken a ſip too much that evening), w hen 
with a rage little ſhort of madneſs, ſhe cricd out,--- 
And do you tamely ſee me inſulted in ſuch a man- 
ner, now that you are a — and upon a foot- 


'_ © img with him?” 


II is lucky for us all, perhaps, anſwered Bo h, 
* that he is not wy equal.” 22 


* — 


* Your wite,' ſaid Mrs Atkinfon, © hath Py me 


8 


Amelia made no anſwer; but Ri11 kept hold of 


Pa © You” 
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* You lie, firrah,” ſaid Mrs Atkinſon, he is every 
* way your equal ; he is as good a gentleman as your- 
* ſelf, and as much an officer.------ No, I retract what 
I fay, he hath not the ſpirit of a gentleman, nor of 
* man neither, or he would not bear to ſee his wife 
+ imlulted,” | 
Let me beg of you, my dear,“ cries the Serjeant, 
to go with ine and compoſe yourtelf.” 
* Go with thee, thou wretch !* cries ſhe, looking 
with the utmolt diſdain upon him, © no, nor ever 
* ſpeak to thee more. At which words the burtt 
out of the room; and the Serjeant, without ſaying a 
word, followed her. = 
A very tender and pathetic ſcene now paſſed be- 
tween Booth and his wife, in which, when ſhe was a 
little compoſed, the related to him the whole ſtory. 
For beſides that it was not potlible for her otherwiſe 
to account for the quarrel which he had ſeen, Booth 
was now poſſeſſed of the letter that lay on the floor. 
Amelia having emptied her mind to. her huſband, 
and obtained his faithful promiſe that he would not 
reſent the affair to my Lord, was pretty well compo- 
ſed, and began to relent a little towards Mrs Atkinſon ; 
but Booth was ſo highly incenſed with her, that he 
declared he would leave her houſe the next morning ; 
which they both accordingly did, and immediately = 
_ accommodated themielves with convenient apartments 


within a few doors of their friend the Doctor. 


o 


CHAP. IX. 


Containing ſome things <worthy obſervation. 


TOTWITHSTANDING the exchange of his 

| lodgings, Booth did not forget to ſend an ex- 
cuſe to Mr Trent, of whoſe converiation he had ta- 
ken a full ſurfeit the preceding evening. 

That day, in his walks, Booth met with an old bro- 
ther-officer, who had ſerved with him at Gibraltar, 
and was on half-pay as well as himſelf. He had not, 
indeed, had the fortune of being broke with his regi- 
ment, as was Booth; but had gone out, as they call it, 
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on half - pay as a lieutenant; a rank to which he had 


riſen in five and thirty years. | 

This honeſt gentleman, after ſome diſcourſe with 
Booth, deſired him to lend him half a crown; which 
he aſſured him he would faithfully pay the next day, 
when he was to receive ſome money for his filter. This 
ſiſter was the widow of an officer that had been killed 


in the ſea · ſervice; and the and her brother lived to- 


gether, on their joint ſtock, out of which they main- 
tained lkewiſe an old mother, and two of the fifter's 
children, the eldeſt of which was about nine years old. 


Lou mult know, ſaid the old lieutenant, I have 


© been diſappointed this morning by an old ſcoundrel, 
* who wanted fifteen per cent. for advancing my ſi- 
* ſter's penſion ; but I have now got an honeſt fellow, 
* who hath promiſed it me to-morrow, at ten per 
„„ 
And enough too, of all conſcience,” cries Booth. 
Why, indeed, I think ſo too, anſwered the other, 


© conſidering it is ſure to be paid one time or other. 


+ To fay the truth, it is a little hard the government 
© doth not pay thoſe penſions better; for my ſiſter's 
* hath been due almoſt theſe two years; that is my 
way of thinking,” 9 5 | 
Booth an {wered, he was-aſhamed to refuſe him ſuch a 
fam; but, Upon my ſoul,” ſaid he, I have not a 
* ſingle half-penny in my pocket; for I am in a worte 


condition, if poſſible, than yourſelf; for 1 have loſt 


all my money, and what is worſe, I owe Mr Treut, 
whom you remember at Gibraltar, fifty pounds. 
* Remember him ! yes, d---n him, I remember him 
very well,” cries the old gentleman, * though he 
will not remember me. le is grown fo great now, 
that he will not ſpeak to his old acquamrince; and 
yet I ſhould be aſhamed of myſelf to be great in ſuch. 
- 45 
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e a manner.” wy h 


* What manner do you mean? cries Booth, a little 


engerly. 


* Why, piraping, anſwered the other: He is 
pimp in ordinary to my Lord ——, who keeps his 
family; or how the devil he lives elſe I don't know; 
+ for his place is not worth three hundred pounds a 

P3 * year, 


* 
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+ year, and he and his wife ſpend a thouſand at leaſt. 
© But ſhe keeps an aſſembly, which I believe, if you 
* wasto call a baudy-houſe, you would not miſ- name 
it. But d—n me, if I had not rather be an honeſt 


- © man, and walk on foot, with holes in my ſhoes, as 


I do now, or go without a dinner, as I and all my 
© family will to-day, than ride in a chariot, and feaſt 
* by ſuch means. I am honeſt Bob Bound, and always 
* will be; that's my way of thinking; and there's no 
man ſhall call me otherwiſe; for it he doth, I will 


| * knock him down for a lying raſcal; * 


of thinking.” 

And a very good way of thinking too, cries Booth. 
However, you ſhall not want a dinner to-day; for if 
* you will go home with me, I will lend you 4 crowR 
« with all my heart.” 

© Lookee,' fd the old man, if it be any ways in- 
convenient to you, I will not have it; for I will 
* never rob another man of his dinner, to eat myſelf 

that is my way of thinking.” 

6 Pooh,” ſaid Booth, never mention ſuch a trifle 
twice between you and me. Beſides, you ſay you 
can pay it me to-morrow; and I promiſe you thaz 
+ will be the ſame thing.” 

They then walked together to Booth's lodgings, 
where Booth, from Amelia's 267 his — 

I | 


double the little ſum he had aſked./ Upon which the 
old gentleman | ſhook him heartily by the hand, and 
repeating his intention of paymg the next day, 
made the beſt of his way to a butcher's, whence he 
carried off a leg of mutton to a family that had lately 
kept Lent without any religious merit. 

When he was gone, Amelia aſked her l who 
that old gentleman was. Booth anſwered, he was one 


ef the ſcandals of his country: that the Duke of 


Marlborough had about thirty years before made him 
2 enkgp from a private man, for very particular me- 

; and that he had not long fince gone out of the 
— with a broken heart, upon having ſeveral boys 
put over his head. He then gave her an account of 


his i. which he had heard from che old gentle · 
man 


* 
—— Gp 


man in their way to his houſe, and with which we have 

already i in a conciſe manner acquainted the reader. 

Good Heavens!” cries Amelia, what are our 

at men made of ! are they in reality a diſtinct 

0 12 from the reſt of mankind ? are they born 
« without hearts? 

One would indeed ſometimes,” cries Booth, be 

* inclined to think ſo. In truth, they have no per- 

fect idea of thole common diſtreſſes of mankind 

* which are far removed trom their own ſphere. Com- 

— if thoroughly examined, will, I believe, ap- 

© pear to be the fellow - feeling only of men of the ſame 

rank and degree of life for one another, on account 


of the evils to which they themſelves are liable. 


* Our ſenfations are, I am atraid, very cold towards 


' © thoſe who are at a great . from us, and whoſe 


© calamities can conſequently never reach us.” 

remember, crics Amelia, a ſentiment of Dr 
* Harriſon's, which he told me was in ſome Latin 
book; © I am a man myſelf, and my heart is in- 
6 terelted iu whatever can befal the reſt of mankind.” 
* That is the ſentiment of a good man, and whoever 
thinks otherwiſe is a bad one,” | 

© I have oſten told you, my dear Emily,” cri 
Booth, that all men, as well the beſt as the worſt, 
act alike from the principle of ſelf-love. Where 
benevolence therefore is the uppermoſt paſſion, ſelf- 
love directs you to gratify it by doing good, and by 
relieving the diſtrefics of others; for they are then 


R W a ®6 


in reality your own, But where ambition, avarice, 


pride, or auy other paihon, governs the man, and 
* keeps his benevolence down, the miſeries of all 
other men affect him no more than they would a 
© ftock or a ſtone. And thus the man and his ſtatue 
have oiten the ſame degree of feeling or compathon.” 

I have often wiſhed, my dear,” cries Amelia, to 
hear you converſe with Dr Harriſon on this ſubject ; - 
for I aca ſure he would convince you, though I can't, 


© that there are really ſuch things as religion and 


© virtue,” 
This was not the firſt hint of this kind which 


Amelia had Sen; tor the ſometimes 9 
o 
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from his diſcourſe that he was little better than an 
atheiſt: a conſideration which did not diminiſh her 
affection for him, but gave her great uneaſineſs. On 
all ſuch occaſions, Booth nnmediately turned the diſ- 
courſe to ſome. other ſubject; for though he had in 
other points a great opinion of his wite's capacity, yet, 
as a divine or a philotopher, he did not hold her in a 
very reſpectable light, nor did he lay any great ſtreſs 
on her ſentiments in ſuch matters. He now therefore 
gave a ſpeedy turn to the converſation, and began t 
talk of affairs below the dignity of this hikory, 


AMELIA. 


(= 


1 


4. 
B O O K XL 
e L 
Containing a very polite ſeene. 


\ 7E will now look back to ſome perſonages, x ha, 
though not the principal characters in this hi- 
ſtory, have yet made too conſiderable a figure in it 
to be abruptly dropped ; and theſe arc Colonel James 
and his lady. 
his fond couple never met till dinner the day af - 
ter the maſquerade, when they happened to be alone 
together in an antichumber before the arrival of the 
reſt of the company. | 
Ibhe converſation began with the Colonel's ſaying 
* I hope, Madam, you got no cold laſt night at the 
malſquerade? To which the Lady anſwered by wuck 
the ſame kind of queſtion. 
They then ſat together near five minutes without | 
opening their mouths to each other. At laſt Mrs 
James faid, Pray, Sir, who was that maſque with 
* you in the dreſs of a ſhepherdeſs? How could you 
* expoſe yourſelf by walking wich ſuch a trollop in 
public; for certainly no woman of any figure would 
appear there in ſuch a dreſs. You know, Mr James, 
I never interfere in your affairs; but 1 would, 
methinks, for my own ſake, if I was you, preſerve 
a little decency in the face of the world.” 
* Upon my word,” ſaid James, * I do not know 
* whom you mean, A woman in ſuch a dreſs might 


« ſpeak to me for gt I know—A thouſand * 
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ſpeak to me at a maſquerade. But I promiſe you, 
I ſpoke to no woman ac quaintance there that I know 


of Indeed, I now recollect there was a woman in 


a dreſs of a thepherdeſs; and there was another auk- 


| ward thing in a blue domino that plagued me a 


little; but I ſoon got rid of chem.“ 
And 1 ſuppoſe you do not know the lady in the 


blue domino neither? 
Not IJ, I aſſure you,” ſaid James. * But pray, why 
_ you atk me thete queltions ? ? Ir locks fo like jea- 
ouly.” | 
* Jeaiouly !“ cries ſhe, © I jealous ! nd, Mr James, 
I ſhall never Le jealous, l promiſe you, eſpeci: ully of 
the lady in the blue domino; for, to my know ledge, 
the deſpiſes you. of all human race.” 
I am heartily glad of it, faid James; * for I never 
ſaw ſuch a tall aukward monſter in my lite.” 


hat is a very cruel way of * me you knew 
me.. 


* You, Madam!” ſaid James, * you was in a 
black nn 


* It is not ſo unuſual a thing, I believe, you vour- 
ſelf know, to change dreſſes, I own 1 did it to diſ- 
cover ſome of your tricks. I did not think you 


could have diſtinguiſhed the tall aukward monſter 


ſo well.” 5 
Upon my ſoul,” ſaid James, * if it was you, I 
did not even ſuſpect it; ſo you ought not to be of- 
fended at what I have ſaid ignorantly.' \ 

Indeed, Sir,“ crizs ſhe, © you cannot offend me 
by any thing you can ſay to my face—-no, by my 
ſoul, I deſpiſe you too much. But I wiſh, Mr 
James, you would not make me the ſubject of your 
converſation amongſt your wenches. I deſire I may | 


not be afraid of meeting them for fear of their in - 


ſults: that I may not be told by a dirty trol lop 


you make me the ſubject of your wit amongſt 
| them, of which, it ſeems, I am the favourite to- 


pic. Though you have married a tall aukward 


' monſter, Mr James, I think ſhe hath a right to 


be treated, as oof wife, with reſpect at leaſt-------- 


* Indeed, 1 Gall . — 
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Mr James, I never ſhall.—-T think, a wife hath a 
title to that,” 
Who told you this, Mladam ? fail James. 
Tour flat,” faid the, your wench, your ſhep- 
© herdels.” 
* By all that's ſacred,” cries James, * I do not 
© know who the ſhepherdeſs was.” 
By all that's facred then,” ſays ſhe,—* ſhe told me 
ſo—and 1 am convinced the told me truth. But [ 
do not wonder at your denying it; for that is equally 
conſiſtent with honour as to behave | in ſuch a man- 
ner to a wife who is a gentlewoman.----I hope you 
will allow me that, St7.-----Pecauſe I had not quite 
ſo great a fortune, I hope you do not think me be- 
© neath you, or that you did me any honour in mar- 
rying me. I am come of as good a family as your- 
ſelf, Mr James; and if my brother knew how you 
treated me, he would not bear it. : 
* Do ycu threaten me with your brother, Madam?” 
ſaid James. 
I wi'l not be Fi treated, Sir, anſwered ſhe. 
Nor I neither, Madam, cries he; © and therefore 


* I deiire you will prepare to go into the country to- 
morrow mornin 


Indeed, Sir,” . We. c 1 ſhall not.“ 
* By Heavens, Madam, but you ſhall,” anſwered he; 
Iwill have my coach at the door to-morrow morn- 
ing by ſeven; and you ſhall either go into it or be 
« carried,” 
1 hope, Sir, you are not in earneſt,” ſaid ſhe. 
© Indeed, Madam, anſwered he, but I am in 
earneſt, and reſolved ; and into the country you go 
* to-morrow.” 
© But why into the country,” ſaid ſhe, * Mr James? 
Why will you be fo barbarous to deny me the plea- 
* ſures of the town ?”. 

« Becauſe you interfere with my pleaſures,” cried 
James; which I have told you long ago I would 
* not ſubmit to. It is enough for fond couples to have 
* theſe ſcenes together. I thought we had been upon 
- © @ better footing, and had cared too little for each 
other to become mutual plagnes, I thought you had 


© been 
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* been ſatisfied with the full liberty of doing what 
s you pleaſe.” 

* So I am; I defy you to ſay I have ever given 
« you any une afineſs.” 

* How,” crics he, © have you not juſt now npbraided 

me with what you heard at the maſquerade ?” 

* [own,” ſaid ſhe, to he inſulted by ſuch a creature 

to my face ſtung me to the ſou]. I muſt have had no 
© ſpirit to bear the inſults of, ſuch an animal. Nay, 

* ſhe ſpoke of you with equal « contempt. Whoever ſhe 

5 


is, I promiſe you, Mr Booth is her favourite. But 


indeed ſhe is unworthy any one 's regard: for the 
* behaved like an arrant dragoon.” 


F Hang her,” cries the Colonel, © I know nothing 
- .* of her.” 


into the country.” 

If you was reaſonable woman,“ cries James, 
© perhaps I ſhould not deſire it. And on one 
* confhideration— | 

Come, name your conſideration,” ſaid ſhe. 

Loet me firſt experience your diſcernment,” faid he 
Come, Molly, let me try your jndgment. 
Can you gueſs at any woman of your acquaintance 
that [ like ?* 
Sure, ſaid ſhe, it carnot be Mrs Booth * 

And why not Mrs Booth?“ anſwered he, Is ſhe 
© not the fineſt woman in the world ” 

Very far from it,” replied ſhe, © in my opinion.” 
© Pray what faults,” faid-he, * 1 vou find in her ?” 
© [n the firſt place,” cries Mrs James, her eyes 
are too large; and ſhe hath « look with them that 
I don't know how to deſeribe - but I know I don't 
like it. Then her eye-brows are 00 large; there- 
fore, indeed, ſhe doth il in her power to remedy 
this with her pincers : for if it was not ſor thoſe, her 


© fide.-—--— Her neck likewiſe is too protuberant for 
© the genteel {4e, eſpecially as ſhe laces herfelf : for 
* no woman, in my . can be genteel, who is not 

1 entirely 


Well, bnt, Mr Fames——T am ſure you will 4 
ſend me into the country. Indeed, I will not go. 


_ © eye-brows would be prepoſterous.— Then her noſe, 
© as well proportioned as it is, has a viſitle ſear cn one 
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entirely flat before. Ami laſtly, the is both too 
ſhort and too tall. Woll, you nia, laugh, vr 
James, I know what mean, though [ cannot well 
expre:'s it. —[ mean, that ſhe is too tall for i 
pretty woman, and roo ihort for a tine womat,— 
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other. know not how to ex)reis it more cle. u. ly ; 
but when [ lay luch a one is a pretty woman, a pret- 
ty tiung, à pretty creamre, you know very weil [ 
mean a little woman; and ods [ fay tuch a one is t 
very fine woman, a very fine perſon of a worn, to 
be ture 10 — mean a tall woman, Now a woman 


that 's * Ween both, is certainly neither the one 


«h 6 


22 ons, f cannot help liking her,” 


That you need Not teil me, Mr James,” anſwer- 


ed he lady; for chat I knew before vou deſired me 


to invite her to your houſe. And neverthelets, did 
* not], like an obedient wife, comply with your de- 
* fires? did I make any objection to the party you 


« propoſed for the maſquerade, though I knew very 
« well your motive? what can the beit of wives do 
* more! to procure you {nece!s is not in my power; 
© and if I may give you my opinion, I believe you 
© never will ſucceed with ker.” 


Ils her virtue to very impregnable ?” ſaid he, with 
a ſneer. 


* Her virtue,” anſwered Mrs James, © hath the beſt 


guard in the world, which i is 4 1oit violent love for 
* her huſband. | 


All pretence and afeQtation, cries the Colonel. 


Alt is impoſlible ſhe thould have fo little taite, or, in- 


deed, fo little delicacy, as to like juch a fellow.“ 
* Nay, I do not much like him myſelf.“ jail the. 
— He is not indeed at all tuch a fort of man as [ 


* ſhonld like; but 1 thought he had been 2 
„allowed to be handſome.” 


* He handiome !“ cries James. * Wha at, with anole 


like the proboicis of an elephant, wich the houlders 
Tous. 3d. Q_ ot- 


a kind of ſomething that is nuitner one thing or an 


« W all l own,” ſaid he, you have explained your- 
4 ſelf with great dexterit 1 ; but with all thete 1 unper- 
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of a porter, and the legs of a chairman? The fal- 
low has not in the leult the look of a gentleman z ; 
„and one would rather think he had followed the | 
* plough than the camp all his lite.” | 
* Nay, now ! proteſt,” ſaid ſhe, I think you do him 
« injuttice. He 1s genteel enough, in my opinion. 
© It is true, indeed, he is not quite of the moit deli- 
© cate make; but whatever he is, Lam convinced the 4 
« thinks him the fineſt man in the world. | 
© I cannot believe it,“ anſwered he peevithly —— 
* But will you invite her to dinner here to-morrow?' | 
With all my heart, and as often as you pleaſe, N 
anſwered ſhe * But I have ſome favours to aſk | 
of you. -Firſt, I muſt hear no more of | going out 
« of town till ! pleaſe.” 3 
Very well,” cried he. | 
ln the next place, frid ſhe, © I muſt have two hun- 
t dred guineas within theſe two or three days.“ 
Well—1 agree to that too, an{wered he. And 
when do go out of town, too, go to Funbridge — | 
I infilt upon that; and from Tunbrid ge ! go to Bath | 
— poſitively to Bath. And I promiſe you faith- 
fully I will do all in my power to carry Mrs Booth 
with me.“ 
On that condition,” anſwered he, I promiſe you 
c you ſhall go where-ever you pleaſe.—And to ſhew 
* you, I will even prevent your wiſhes by my genero- | 
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* fity, as foon as I receive the five thouſand pounds, 
< which I am going to take up on one of my eſtates, 
you ſhall have two hundred more.” 

She thanked him with a low curteſie; an he was 
in ſuch good humour, that he offered to kiſs her. To. 
this kiſs the coldly turned her cheek—and then flirting 

Her fan, ſaid—+----- Mr James, there is one thing 
forgot to mention to you- I think you intended to 
© get a "commiſſion in ſome regiment abroad for this 
* young man. Now, if you would take my advice, 
2 ] know this will not oblige his wife; and beſides, I 
am poſitive ſhe reſolves to go with him. But if 
you can provide for him in ſome regiment at home, 
I know the will dearly love you for it; and when he 
5 18 ordered iO 9 ſhe will be left behind and 
* Yorklhire. 
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* Yorkſhire or Scotland, I think, is as good a diſtanc® 
* as either of the Indies.” 

Well, I will do what I can,” anſwered James; but 
I cannot atk: any thing yet; for 1 got two places of a 
* hundred u year each for two of my footmen, within 
© this fortnight,” 

At this inttant a violent knock at the door fi onified 
the arrival of their company ; upon which, both hut- 


band and wife put on their beſt looks to receive their 


gueſts; and, from their behaviour to ench other du- 

ring the rel of the day, a ſtranger might have con- 
cluded he had b:en in company with the tondett cou- 
ple in the univerſe. 


CHAT ©. 
Matters political. 


EFORE we return to Booth, we will relate a 

? ſcene in which Doctor Harriſon was concerned. 

This good man, whilit in the country, happened to 
be in the neighbonchood of a nobleman of his ac- 
quaintance, and whom he knew to have very conſi- 
derable intereſt with the miniſters at that time. 

The. Doctor, who was very well known to this no- 
bleman, took this opportunicy of paying him a viſit 
in order to recommend poor Booth to his favour. Nor 
did he much doubt of his jucceſs, the favour he was to 
alk being a very {mall one, and to which he thought 
the ſervice of Booth gave him fo juſt a title. 

The Doctor's name ſoon gained him an admiſſion to 
the preſence of this great man, who, indeed, received 
him with much courteſy and politeneſs; not ſo much 


perhaps from any particular regard to the ſacred func- 


tion, nor from any reſpect to the Doctor's perſonal me- 
rit, as from ſome conſiderations which the reader will 


perhaps gueis anon. After many ceremonials, and 


ſome previous diſcourſe on diſſerent ſubjects, the Doc- 
tor opened his buſineſs, and told the great man, that 
he was come to him to folicit a favour for a young 
gentlemam who h a been an offtcer in the Es and 
Was now on half Pa ay. All the farcur L aik, my 
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Lord, ſaid he, is, that this gentleman may be again 


admitted ad eundem. | am convinced, your Lordthip 


will. do me the juſtice to think | would not aſk for a 
worthleſs perſon; but, indeed, the young man 1 
mean hath very extraordinary merit. Fle was at 
the ſicge at Gibraltar, in which he behaved with 
diſtinguiſhed bravery ; and was dangeroufly wound- 


ed. at two ſeveral times in the ſervice of his country. 


L will add, that he is at preſent in great necellity, 


and hath a wile and ſeveral children, for whom he 


hath no other means of providing; and if it will re- 
commend him further to your Lordihip's favour, his 


wife, believe, is one of the belt and worthicil of all ; 


her ſex.” 


As to chat, my os Doctor, cries the nobleman, 
I fall make nd doubt. Indeed, any tervice I hall 
do the gentleman will be upon your account. As to 
neceſſity , It is the plea of fo many, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to ſerve them ail.——And with regard to the 
perſonal merit of theie inferior Officers, I believe, I 
_ not tell you that it is very little regarded. But 

f you recommend him, let the perion be what he 
v will, I am convinced it will be done: for I know it 


is in your power at * to atk for a greater matter 
than this,” 


I depend entirely upon your Lordſhip, anſwered 
tie Doctor, 


Indeed, my worthy friend,” . the Lord, 1 
weill not take a merit to my ſelf, which will io bttle 
belong to me. You are to depend on yourielf, It 
falls out very luckily too at this time when you have 
it in your power fo greatly to oblige us.” 

What, my Lord, is in my 3 ? cries the 


Doctor. 


— . 
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* "Lok certainly know,” 1 his Lordſhip, © how 
hard Colonel Trempington is run at your town, in 
the election of a mayor; they tell me, it will be a 
very near thing, unleſs you join us. But we know 
it is in your power to do the buſineſs, and turn the 


ſcale. | heard your name mentioned tae other day 


on that account; and | know you may have any 
* thing | ua reaſon, if you will ; l give us your intereſt.” 


Sure, 
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Sure, my Lord,” cries the Doctor, you are not 

in earneſt in aſking my intereſt for the Colonel.” 
Indeed, I ain,” anſwered the peer. Why thould 
* you doubt it?? 

For many Ne anſirered the Doctor. Firſt, 
Jam an old friend and acqu xintance of Mr Fair- 
* field, as your Lordihip, ! believe, very well knows, 
* The little intereſt, ther efore, that I have, you may 
be aifured, will go in his favour. Indeed, I do not 
concern myſelt deeply in thete aiurs; for I do not 
* thiak it becomes my cloth ſo to do. But as far as 
* I think it decent to intereſt myſelf, it will certain'y 
be on the {ide of Mr Fairfield. Indeed, I thould do 
* fo, if I was acquainted with both the gentlemen, 
only by reputation: the one being a ne1ghbouring. - 
0 gentleman, of a very larye eitate; a very ſober and 
ſenlihle man, of known pr obity and attachment to 
* the true intereit of his country. The other is a mere 
* ſtranger, a boy, a ſoldier of fortune, and, as fir as I 
* can diſcern from the lictle converſation I have had 
+ with him, of a very allo * * no edu- 
* cation.” | 
No education] my dear friend,” cries the noblc- 
man, * why, he hath been educated in half the courts 
© ob Europe.“ l 

0 Pole ſo, my Lord,” anſwered the Door; ; *but 
* I ſhall always be ſo great a pedant as to call a man 
of no learning, a man of no education. And 
from my own knowledge. I can aver, that 7 am 
* perſuaded there is ſcarce a foot lol lier in the army 


* who is more ilhterate than the Colonel.“ 


* Why, as to Latin and Greek, you know,” replied 
the lord, they are not much required in the army.“ 

It may be ſo, faid the Door. "Cher let fuck 

« perſons keep to their own profeſſion. It is a very low 


civil capacity indecd fur which an illiterate man can 


* be qualified. And to ſpeak a plain tr nth, i your 
* Lordfhip is a friend to the Colonel, you would do 
« well to adviſe him to decline an attempt, in which 
I am certain he hath no provability of facce!s.” | 
Well, Sir,” faid the Lord, vit you are reſolved againſt 


0 us, 1 muſt deal as free! with you, and tell vou 


: « plainly 
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* plainly 1 cannot ſerve you in your affair. Nay, it 
* will be the. beſt thing : can do, to hold my tongue: 


* for if | ſhould mention his name with your recom- 


* mendation, after what yon have ſaid, he would per- 
* haps never get provided for as long as he lives. 

* Is his own merit then, my Lord, no recommen- 
< dation ?* cries the Doctor. 
* My dear, dear Sir,” cries the other— what is the 
merit of a ſubaltern othcer ?” 


Surely, my Lord, ' cries the Doctor, it is the merit 


city. And I do aſſiire you of this young man, that 


he hath not only a good heart, but a good head too; 


and | have been told by thoſe who are judges, that 
he is for his age an excellent officer.“ 
« Very probably!” cries my Lord, And there are 


4 abundance with the ſame mer it, and the fame quali- 


* fications, who want a mor ſel of br ead ior 3 
and their farnilies.“ | 

© It is an infamcus ſcandal on the nation,” cries the 
Doctor; and I am heartily ſorry it can be ſaid even 


with a colour of truth.“ 


Ho can it be otherwiſe?ꝰ ſays the Peer. Do you 
« think it is poſſible to provide for all men of merit? 
© Yes, lurely do i,” ſaid the Doctor; *and very 
4 eaſily too,” 
© How, pray ?'—-cries the Lord Upon my word 
* I ſhall be glad to know.“ 
, " by not providing for thoſe who have none. 
——The men of merit in any capacity are not, I 
am afraid, ſo extremely numerous, that we need 
* ſtarve any of them, unleſs we wickedly ſuller a ſett 
* of worthleſs fellows to eat their bread.” 


\ 


This is all mere Utopia, cries his Lordthip ; the 


© chicnerical tyſtem of Plato's commonwealth, with 
s winch we amuſed ourſelves at the univerſity; poli- 


tics which are inconſiſtent with che ſtate of human | 


8 affairs.” 


Sure, my Lord, cries the Doctor, ve have read of 


* ſtates where * doctr ines have been put in practice. 
What 


which ſhould recommend him to the poſt of a ſub- 
altern officer; and it is a merit which will hereafter 
qualify him to ſerve his country in a higher capa- 
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What is your Lordſhip's opinion of Rome in the ear- 
lier ages of the commonwealth, of Sparta, and even 
of Athens ittelf in ſome periods of its hiflory ?? 
Indeed, Doctor, cries thy Lord, all thele notions 
are obſolete and long ſince exploded. To apply 
maxims of government drawn from the Greek and 
Roman hiltories, to this nation, is abſurd and impof- 
ſible. But if you will have Roman examples, fetek 
them ſrom thoſe times of the republic that were moſt 
like our own. Do you not know, Doctor, that this 
is as corrupt a nation as ever exiſted under the tun ? 
And would you think cf governing ſuch a people 
by the ſtrict principles of honeity and morality ?” 
© It it be io corrupt,” faid the Doctor, © 1 think it is 
higi: tune to amend it. Or elle it is eaſy to foreſee 
that Roman and Britith liberty will have the tame 
fate; for corruption in the body politic as naturally 
tends to diſſolution as in the natural body.” 
© I thank you for your fimile,” cries my Lord: * for 
in the natural body, I believe, you will allow there 
is the ſeaſon of youth, the ſeaſon of manhood, and 
the ſeaſon of old age; and that, when the laſt of 
theſe arrives, it will be an impollible attempt by all 
the means of art to reſtore the body again to its 
youth, or to the vigour of its middle age. The fame 
periods happen to every great kingdom. In its 
youth, it riles by arts and arms to power and pro- 
ſperity. This it enjoys and flouriſhes with a while; 
and then it may be faid to be in the vigour of its 
age, enriched at home with all the — and 
bleſſings of peace, and formidable abroad with all 
the terrors of war. At length, this very proſperity 
introduces corruption; and then comes on its old 
age. Virtue and learning, art and induſtry, decay 
by degrecs. The people fink into ſloth and luxury, 
and proſtitution. It is enervated at home, becomes 
contemptible abroad; and ſuch indeed is its miſery 
and wretchedaeſs, that it reſembles a man in the laſt 
decrepit ſtage of life, who looks with unconcern at 


_ 
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his approaching diſſolution. 


* This is a melancholy picture indeed,” cries the 
mm * and if the latter part of it can be applied to 
, © our 
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our caſe, I fee nothing but es which would 


have prevente\| this decrepit ſtate of the conititu- 
tion, ſhould prevent a man of ſpirit from hanging 
* himucit out of the way of ſo wretched a contem- 
* plation.” | 


* Why ſo?” ſaid the Peer. Why hang myſelf, 


Doctor? would it not be wiſer, think you, to make 


the belt of your” time, and the moit yOu can in tuch 


a nation ?” 
And is religion then to be really laid out of the 
« quetticu ?” cries the Doctor. 


* If I am to ſpeak my own opinion, Sir, anſwered. 
the Peer, you know I thall anſwer in the negative.— 


* But you are too well acquainted with the world to 
© be told, that the conduct of politicians is not form- 
ed upon the principles of religion.“ 


I am very lorry for it, cries the Doctor: but [ 


will talk to them then of honour and honeſty: this is 
a kinguage which | hope they will at leaſt pretend 
to underitand. Now to deny a man the preterment 
which he merits, and to give it to another man who 
doth not merit it, is a manifeſt a& of injuſtice; and 
is conſequently inconfiſtent with both honour and 
honeſty. Nor is it only an act of injuſtice to the man 
himſelf, but to the public, for whole good princi- 
pally all publtc offices are, or ought to be, inſtitu- 
ted. Now this good can never be completed, nor 
obtained, but by employing all perſons according 
to their capacities. Where-ever true merit is liable 
to be ſuperſeded by favour and partrality, and men 


capacity or integrity, the affairs of that ſtate will 
always be in a deplorable fituation. Such, as Livy 
tells us, was the ſtate of Capua, a little before i its 
final deſtruction; and the conſequence your Lord- 
ſhip well e But, my Lord, there is another 
miſchief which attends this kind of injuſtice; and 
that is, it hath a manifeſt tendency to deſtroy all 
virtue and all 50 'y among the people, by takin 

away all that enc::; agement and incentive, — 
0 « thould promote cam; ion, and raile men to aim 
* at excelling in ny art, * or proſeſſion. Nor 


- can 


are intruited with offices, without any regard to 
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can any thing, my Lord, contribute more to ren- 
der a nation contemptiple among its neighbours; 
for what opinion can other countries have of the 
* councils, or what terror can they conceive of the 
* arms, of ſuch a people? and it was chiefly owing to 
© the avoiding of this error, that Oliver Cromwell 
carried the reputation of England higher than it 
© ever was at any other time. I wil add only one 
© argument more, and that is founded on the molt 
* nuricw and feltith ſylem of politics; and this is, 
© that ſuch a conduct is ture to create univeriul diſ- 
content and grumbling at home: for nothing can 
bring men to reit ſatisſied, when they ſee others pre- 
© ferr <d to them, but an opinion that they deſerve 
c 
* 


country ever produced obſerves, 


* One 3 min that gains what he pretends, 
« Di:putits a thouſand unpretending friends.“ 


With what heart-burnings then muſt any nation ſee 
themiclves obliged to contribute to the ſupport of 
a ſet of men, of whoſe incapacity to ſerve them the 
are welt appriſed, and who do their country a double 
ditkindneis; by being themſelves employed in poits 
to which they are unequal, and by keeping others 


Hinge: 4 | 

And do you really think, Doctor: crics the noble- 
. that any . could ſupport himtelf in this 
country upon ſuch Er as you recommend? 
Do you think he would be able to battle an oppoſi- 
tion, unlzis he mould oblige his friends by coutfer- 
ring places often Contrary to his own inclinations, 
and his own opinion? 
Jes, really do I, cries the Doctor. Indeed, if a 
minilter is really to make good his con;eilion | iu the 
liturgy, * by leaving undone all thoſe things which 
« heought to have done, and by doing all thote chings 
„ which he oug':t uot to have done; S ach 4 miviiter, 
« ] grant, will be obliged to balile a, as you 
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that elevation; tor, as one of the or cateſt men this 


out of thoſe employ ments, for which they are qua- 
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are pleaſed to term it, by theſe arts; for, as Shake- 
ſpeare-tomewhere ſays, * 


« Things ill begun ſtrengthen themſelves by ill. 
© But if, on the contrary, he will pleaſe to conſider 


the true intereit of his country, and that only in 
great and national points; it he will engage his 


country in neither alliances or quarrels, but her e it 
is really intereſted; if he will raite no money but 


what is wanted; nor employ any civil or military 


_ ofticers but what are uſeiul ; and place in theſe em- 


ployments men of the hi. bod integrity, and of the 
greatelt abilities; it he will employ ſome few of his 
hours to advance our trade, ad Ons tew more to 


regnlate our domeitic government: if he would dof 


this, my Lord, I will an:wer for it, he thail either 
have no oppoſition to baffle, or he ihal! batile ic by 


a fair appeal to his conduct. Such a minitter may, 


in the language of the law, put him(zlt on his coun- 


try when he [ leaſes, and he {þ:1!] come off with ho- 


* and applunte.” 
And do you really believe, Do dor, cries the Peer, 


| Ge ever was ſuch a e or ever will be?“ 
* Why not, my Lord ?? anſwered the Doctor. It 
requires no very extraordinary parts, nor any extra- 


ordinar y degree of virtue. He need practiſe no great 
inſtances ct Telf-denial. He thall have power, and 


honour, ard riches, and, perhaps, all in a much 


greater degree than he can ever acquire by purtuing 
a contrary ſyitem. He thall hive more of each, 

and much more of ſafety.” 

Pray, Doctor,” ſaid my Lord, * let me atk you one 
ſimple queſtion. Do you really believe any man 
upon earth was ever a rogue out of choice?“ 


Really. my Lord,” ſays the Doctor, I am aſhamed 


to anſwer in the affirmative; and yet, I am atraid, 


experience would almoſt juitify me, if I ſhould. 
Ferhaps the opinion of th: world may #5metimes 
miſt-ad. men to think thoſe meaſures neceffary; which 
in reulity are not jo, Or the truth may be, that a 


mam of good inclinations finds his oiltice filled with 
+ tuck 
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ſuch corruption by the iniquity of his predeceſſurs, 
* that he may deſpair of being capable of pur ging it; 
and fo fits down contented, as Auges lie L with ihe 


« filth of his ſtahles, not bec: kf he thou; ht them the 
© better, or thut ſuch filth was really ne: ell. wy to a 


__ © ſable; but that he deſpaired ot lulſicient force to 


8 cleanſe them.“ 8 
I Will aſk yon one qu eſtion more, and 1 have done, 
ſaid the nobleman. Do you imagine that, if any 
* miniſter was really as good as you would have hin, 
* the people in general would believe that he was 
c ſo : 9 

* Truly, my Lord,” ſ. ud the Doctor, I think they 
may be juſlified i in not believing too haſtily. But l 
beg leave to anſwer your Lordihip's queſtion by un- 
other. Doth your Lordſhip believe that the peo-le 
of Greenland, when they ſee the light of the ſun, 
and fee] his warmth, after ſo long a * uon of cold 
and darkneſs, will really be perſuaded that he lhines 
upon them?“ 

My Lord ſmiled at the conceit ; and then the Doctor 
took an opportunity to renew his ſuit, to which his 


| Lordthip anſwered, he would promiſe nothing, and 


could give him no hopes of ſucceſs: * But you may 


by aſſured, ſaid he, with a leering countenance, * [ 


© ſhall do him all the ſervice in my power.” A lan- 
guage which the Doctor well underſtoo l, and ſoon 
after took a civil, but not a very ceremonious lea 


E mm 
The hiſtory of Mr Trent. 


E will now return to Mr Booth and his wife. 
\ The former bad ſpent his time very uneaſily, 
ever ſince he had diſcovered what ſort of man he was 
indeoted vo; but leit he ſhould forget it, Mr Trent 
thoughr now proper to remind him, in the following 
letter, which he read the next morning after he had 


put oil che appointment. 


SIR, 
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AM ſorry the neceſſity of n my affairs obliges me 
Ito mention that ſmall ſum which I had the ho- 
* nour to lend you the other night at play; and which 
© ] {hall he mach obliged to you, it you will let me 
© have tome time either to-day, or to-morrow. 


J am, Sir, 
* Your molt obedient, | 
+ molt humble ſervant, - 
* GEorGe TrExT.! 


This letter a little ſurpriſed Booth, * the gen- 
feel, and, indeed, as it appeared, generous behu- 
viour of Trent. But leſt it thould have the ſame effect 
upon the reader, we w'll now proceed to account tor 
this, as well as for ſome other phznomena that have 
appeared in this hiitory, and which, perhaps, we thall 
- forgiven tor not RY opened more largely be- 
__ 
Mr Trent then was a gentleman, poſſibly, of a good 
family; for it was not certain whence he ſprung on 
the father's ſide. His mother, who was the only pa- 
rent he ever knew or heard of, was a ſingle gentle- 
woman, and for ſome time carried on the trade of a 
milliner in Covent-Garden. She ſent her fon, at the 
age of eight years old, to a charity-ſchool, where he 
remained till he was of the age of fourteen, without 
making any great proficiency in learning. Indeed, it 
is not very probable he ſhould; for the maſter, who, 
in preference to a very learned and proper man, was 
choſen by a party into this ſchool, the ſalary of which 
was upwards of a hundred pounds a-year, had him- 
ſelf never travelled through the Latin Grammar, and 
was in truth a moſt conſummate blockhead. | 
At the age of fifteen Mr Trent was put clerk to 
an attorney, where he remained a very ſhort time 
before he took leave of his maſter; rather, indeed, 
departed without taking leave; and having broke 
open his mother's eſcritore, and carried off with him 
2 all 
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all the valuable effects he there found, to the amount 
of about fifty pound, he marched off to ſea, and went 
on board a merchantman, whence he was afterwares 
preſſed into a man of war. 

In this ſervice he continued above three years; 
during which time, he bchaved fo ill in his moral 
character, that he twice underwent a very ſevere Cii- 
cipline for thefts in which he was detected; but at 
the ſame time, he behaved ſo well as a failor in an 
engagement with ſome pirates, that he wiped off a 
former ſcores, and greatly recommended hiniſelf = 
his captain. 

At his return home, being then about twenty years 
of age, he found that the attorney had in his abſence 
married tris mother, had buried her, and ſecured all 
her efleQs, to the amount, as he was informed, of 
about fifteen hundred pound. Trent applied to his 
ſtep-father, but to no purpoſe; the attorney utterly 

dilowned him, nor would he ſuffer him to come a 
fecond time within his doors. 
| It happened that the attorney had, by a ſormer 
| wife, an only daughter, a great favourite, who was 

| about the fame age with Trent himſelf; and had, du- 

ning his reſidence at her father's houſe, taken a very 

reat liking to this young fellow, who was extremely 

|  handfome, and perfectly well made. I Eis her liking 

Vas not, during his abſence, ſo fur extinguiſhed, but 

that it immediately revived on his return. Of this, 

ſhe took care to give Mr Trent proper intimation ; - 

for the was not one of thoſe backward and delicate . 

ladies, who can die rather than make the firſt overture. 

Trent was overjoyed at this, and with reafon ; for ſhe 

was a very lovely girl in her perſon, the only child of 

a rich father; and the proſpect of fo cowplete a Fe 

_ on the attorr ey charmed him above ll the rell. 

| To be as ſhort in the matter as the parties, a marria Fe 

was foon conſummated between them, | 
I be attorney at firſt raged and was implecit-le; 
but at laſt, fondne!s for his daughter o tur overcame 
reſentment, that he advanced a ium ct money to buy 
Vor. XI. R his 
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ſon-in-law (for now he acknowledged him as ſuch) an 
enſign's commiſſion in a marching regiment then or- 
dered to Gibraltar; at which place, the attorney 
heartily hoped that Trent might be knocked on the 
head; for in that caſe he thought he might marry his 
daughter more agreeably to his own ainbition, and to 
her advantage. | 

The regiment into which Trent purchaſed, was the 
ſame with that in which Booth likewiſe d; the 
one being an enſign, and the other a lieutenant in the 
two additional companies, 

Trent had no blemith in his military capacity, 
Though he kad had but an indifferent education, he 
was naturally ſenſible and genteel; and Nature, as we 
have ſaid, had given him a very agreeable perſon, 
He was likewiſe a very bold fellow, and as he really 
| bebaved hunielt every way well enough while he was 

at Gibraltar, there was ſome degree of intimacy be- 
tween him and Booth. | | 

When the hege was over, and the additional com- 
Panies were again reduced, Trent returned to his wife, 
who received him with great joy and affection. Soon 
after this an accident happened, which proved the 
utter ruin oi his tather-in-law, and ended in breaking 
his heart. This was nothing but making a miſtake, 
pretty common at, this day, of writing another man's 
name to à deed inſtead of his own. In truth, this 
matter was no leſs than what the law calls forgery, 
and was jult then made capital by an act ct parliament. 
From this offence, indeed, the attorney was acquitted 
by not admitting the proof of the party who was to 
avoid his own deed, by his evidence; and therefore 
no witneſs, according to thaſę excellent rules, called 
tho of evidence; a law vety excellently calculated 
for the preſervation of the lives of his Majeſty's roguith 
ſubjects, and molt notably uſed for that purpoſe. 
But though by common law the attorney was ho- 
nourably acquitted ; vet, as common tenſe manifeſted 
to every one that he was guilty, he unhappily loſt his 
reputation, and of conſequence his buſineſs; the cha- 
erin of which latter ſcon put an end to his life. . 

his 


_ whom there was no legal enception. The poor 
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This proſecution had been attended with a very 
great expence; for, beſides the ordinary coits of 


avoiding the gallous by the help of the law, there was 


a very high article of no Jeis than a thoufand pounds 
paid down to remove out of the way a wicmets, agaialt 
y 9entle- 
man had beſides ſuflered tome loſſes in butnets ; to 
that, to the ſurpriſe of all his acquaintunce, when his 
debts were paid, there remained no more than a ſmall 
eſtate of fourſcore pounds a- year, which he ſettled 
upon his daughter, far out of the rench of her huſband, 
and about two hundred pounds in money. 


The old gentleman had not long been in his grave, 


before Trent ſet himſelf to contider ſeriouſly of the 

ſtate of his affairs. He had lately begun to look on 

his wife with a much leſs degree of liking and deſire 
than formerly; for he was one of thoſe who think 
too much of one thing is good for nothing. Indeed, 
he had indulged theſe ſpeculations io far, that, I be- 
heve, his wife, though one of the prettieſt women in 


town, was the laſt ſubject that be would have choſe 


for any amorous dalliance. | 
Many other perſons, however, greatly differed from 
him in this opinion. Amongſt the reit, was the il- 
luſtrious peer of amorous memory. This noble pcer 
having therefore got a view of Mrs Trent one day in 
the ſtreet, did, by means of an emily then with . 
him, make himſelf acquainted with her lodging, to 
which he immediately laid ſiege in form, ſetting him 
ſelf down in a lodging directly oppotite to her, from 
whence the battery of ogles began to play the very 
next morning. 
This ſiege had not continued long before the gover- 


nor of the garriſon became ſufficiently appriſed cf all 


the works which were carrying on; and having well 
reconnoitred the enemy, and diſcovered who he was, 
notwithſtanding a falſe name and ſome diſguiſe of his 
perſon, he called a council of war within his own 
breaſt. In fact, to drop all allegory, he began to 
conſider whether his wite was not really a more valu- 
able poſſeſſion than he had lately thought her. In 
ſhort, as he had been diſappointed in her fortune, he 
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now conceived ſome hopes of turning her beauty it- 
ſelf into a fortune. 

Without communicating theſe views to her, he ſoon 
ſcraped an acquaintance with his oppolite neighbour 
by the name which he there uſurped, and counter - 
ſeited an entire ignorance of his real name and title. 
On this occaſion Trent had his diſguiſe likewiſe, for 
he affected the utmoſt ſimplicity; ot which affectation, 
as he was a very artful fellow, he was extremely ca- 
pable. | 

The peer fell plumb into this ſnare; and when, by 


the ſimplicity, as he imagined, of the huſband, - he 


became acquainted with the wife, he was fo extrava- 
gantly charmed with her perton, that he reſolved, 
whatever was the colt or the conlequence, he would 
poſſeis her. 


His Lordſhip, however, preſerved ſome caution in 


his management of this affair; more, perhaps, than 
was necefiary. As for the huſband, none was requi- 
fite; for he knew all he could : and with regard to 
the wiſe herſelf, as ſhe had, for ſome time, perceived 
the decreaſe of her huſband's affection (for few women 
are, I believe, to be impoſed upon in that matter), ſhe 
was not diſpleaſed to find the return of all that com- 


pluiſance and endearment, of thoſe looks and lan- 


22 from another agreeable perſon, which ſhe 
ad formerly received from Trent, and which ſhe 
now found the ſhould receive from him no longer. 
My Lord, therefore, having been indulged with as 
nmch opportunity as he could with from Trent, and 
haying received rather more encouragement than he 
could well have hoped from the lady, began to pre- 
pare all matters for a ſtorm ; when Juckily Mr Trent 
declaring he mnit go out of town for two days, he 


fixed on the firit day of his departure as the time of 


carrying his deſign into execution. 


And now, after ſame debate with himſelf in what 
manner he thould approach his love, he at laſt deter- 
mined to do it in his own perſon; for he conceived, 
and perhaps very rightly, that the lady, like Semele, 
was not void of ambition, and would have preferred 
Jupiter in all his glory to the ſame deity in the _ 
YN O. 
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of an humble ſhepherd. He dreſſed himſelf therefore 
m the richeſt embroidery of which he was maſter, and 
appeared before his miſtreſs arrayed in all the bright- 
nels of peerage. A fight whoſe charms ſhe had not 
the power to reſiſt, and the conſequences are only to 
be imagined. In ſhort, the ſame ſcene which Jupiter 
acted with his above-mentioned miſtreſs of old. was 
more than beginning, when Trent burſt from the clo- 
ſet into which he had conveyed himſielf, and unkindly 
interrupted the action. 
His Lordſhip preſently run to his ſword; but Trent, 
with great calmneſs, anſwered, that as it was very 
well known he durlt fight, he ſhould not draw his 
ſword oa this occaſion : For ſure,” ſays he, * my 
© Lerd, it would be the higheſt imprudence in me to- 
« kill a man who is now become 10 conſiderably my 
© debtor,” AL which words, he fetched a perion from 
the. cloſet, who had been confined with him, telling 
him he had done his buſineſs, and might now, it he 
pleaſed, retire. 
t would be tedious here to amnſe the reader with 


all that paſſed on the prezent occaſion ; the rage and- 


confuſion of the wite, or the per plexity in which my 
Lord was involved. We will omit therefore all ſuch 


matters, and proceed dirct!y to buſineſs, as Trens.. 


and his Lordthip did ſoon after. And in the conclu- 
fon, my Lord ſtipulated to pay a pwod round fun), 
and to provide Mir Trent with a good place on the 
firlt rr: 

On the fide of Mr Treas. were ſtipulnted abſoluto 
remiſticn of all paſt, aud full indulgence tor thie time 
to come. | 

Trent now immedliately took x kouf at the polite 
ond of the town, furnithed it elegantly, and ſet up his 
equipage, rigged out boch him'clf and his wife with 
very handſone cloaths, trequeared all prlzlic pl ices 
where he could get a Imiſlion, puched hiuſell into ac- 
quaintance and his wite ſoon alter ward be gan to keep 
an aſſembly, or, in the faſhionuble ale, to be at 
home once a week; chen, by my Lord” 5 lil kunce, 1112 
was preſently vitited by moit mew of the Git rank, and 
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by all ſuch women of fathion as are not very nice in 
their company. 
My Lord's amour with this lady laſted not long; for, 
as ve have before obſerved, he was the moſt inconitant 
of all human race. Mrs Trent's paſſion was not 
however of that kind which leads te any very deep re- 
. fentment of ſuch fickleneſs. Her paſſion, indeed, was 
_ principally founded upon intereſt; fo that foundation 
ſerved to ſupport another fuperitruQure ; and the was 
enſily prevailed upon, as well as her huſband, to be 
uſeful to my Lord in a capacity, which, though very 
often exerted in the polite world, hath not, as yet, to 


my great ſurprile, acquired any polite name, or, in- | 
deed, any which 1s not too coarle to be admitted in 
this history. 


After this preface, which we thon ght neceſſary to : 
account for a character of which ſome of my country 
and collegiate readers might poſſibly doubt the exiſt- 1 
ence, J (hall proceed to what more immediately re- ; 
gards Mrs Booth. The reader may be pleaſed to re- | 

member that Mr Trent was preſent at the aſſembly to | 
which Booth and his wife were carried by Mrs fames, 
and where Amelia was met by the noble peer. 

His Lordſhip, ſeeingthere that Booth and Trent were 
old acquaintance, failed not, to uſe the language of 
ſportſmen, to put Trent on upon the ſcent of Amelia. 4 
For this purpoſe, that gentleman viſited Booth the | 


very next day, and had purſued him cloſe ever ſince, 
By his means, therefore, my Lord learned that Amelia 
was to be at the maſquerade, to which place ſhe was 
dogged by Trent in a ſailor's jacket, who meeting my 
Lord according to agreement, at the entrance of the 
epera-houſe, like the four-legged gentlemen of the 
fame vocation, made a dead point, as it is called, at | 
the game. ; 
Muy Lord was ſo ſatisfied and delighted with his con- 
verſation at the maſguerade with the ſuppoſed Amelia, 
and the encouragement which in reality the had given 
him, that, when he ſaw Treat the next morning, he 
embraced him with great fondneſs, gave him a bank 
note of a hundred _ and promiled him both the 
my 
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Indies on his ſucceſs, of which he began now to have 
no manner of doubt. 

The affair that happened at the gaming table, was 
likewite a fchem2 of Trent's, on a hint given by my 
Lord to him to endeavour to lead Booth into ſome ſcrape 
or diſtreſs, his Lordſhip promiting to pay whatever ex- 
pence Trent might be led into by ſuch means. U pon his 


Lordthip's credit, therefore, the money lent to Booth 


was really advanced. And hence aroſe all that ſeeming 
generoſity, and indifference as to the payment; Trent 


being ſatisfied v-ith the obligation conferred on Booth, 


by means of which he hoped to effect his purpoſe. 
But now the ſcene was totally changed ; tor Mrs 


Atkinſon, the morning after the quarrel, beginning 


ſeriouily to recollect that ſhe had carried the matter 
rather too fur, and might really injure Amelia's repu- 
tation, a thought to which the warm purſuit of her 
own intereſt had a good deal blinded her at the time, 
reſolved to viſit my Lord himſelf, and to let him into 


the whole ſtory ; for, as the had ſucceeded already in 


her favourite point, the thought ſhe had no reaſon to 


fear any conſequence of the diſcovery. This reſolu- 


tion the immediately executed. 

Trent came to attend his Lordſhip juſt after Mrs 
Atkinſon had left him. He found the peer in a very 
ill humour, and brought no news to comfort or recruit 


his ſpirits; for he had himſelf juit received a billet 
from Booth, with an cxcule for himielf and his wife, 


ſrom accepting the invitation at Trent's houte that 
evening, where matters had been previouſly concerted 
for their entertainment; and when his Lordſhip was by 
accident to drop into the room where Amelia was, 
while Booth was to be engaged at play in another. 
And now, after much debate, ard after Trent had ac- 


quainted my Lord with the wretched ſituation of Booth's 


circumſtances, it was retolved, that Trent thould im- 
mediately demand his money of Booth, and upon his 
not paying it, for they both concluded it impoſſible 
he ſhould pay it, to put the note which Trent had for 
the money in ſuit againit him, by the gente-:] means of 
paying it away to a zominal third perſon ; and this 


they 
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they both conceived muſt end immediately in the 
ruin of Booth, and conſequently in the conqueſt of 
Amelia. 

In this project, and with this hope. both my Lord 
and his ſetter, or (if the ſportſmen pleaſe) ſetting- dog, 
greatly exulted, and it was next mMOrBILg executed, as 


we have 2 ſeen. 


E 
Containing ſome diſtreſs. 


RENT's letter drove Booth almoſt to madneſs. 
To be indebted to ſuch a fellow, at any rate, 
had ſtuck much in his ſtomach, and had given him 
very great unenſineſs; but to anſwer this demand in 
any other manner than by paying the money, was 
ablolutely what he could not bear. Again, to pay 
this money, he very plainly faw there was but one 
way; and this was by ſtripping his wife not only of 
every farthing, but almoſt of every rag the had in the 
world ; a thought fo dreadful, that it chilled his very 
foul with horror ; and yet pride at laſt ſeemed to re- 
preſent this as the lefler evil of the two. 

But how to do this was ſtill a queſtion. It was not 
ſure, at leaſt he fe. red it was not, that Amelia her- 
ſelf would readily conſent to this; and fo far from 
perſuading her to fuch a meaſure, he could not bear 
even to propole it. At length, his determination was 
to acquaint his wife with the whole afflur, and to alk 
her content by way of aſking her advice ; for he was 
well aſſured the could find no other means of extri- 
catuig him out cf his diiemma. This he according ly 
did, repreſenting the affair as bad as he could; tho), 
indeed, it was imp Ollible for him to agg ravate this 

reul truth. 

Amelia heard hin paticatly, without once inter- 

rupting hin. When be bud Ecified, ſhe remained 

ſilent tome time ; indeed, che thock the received trem 

this tory, almoſt deprived ber of che power of ipcuk- 

ing. At lait ite anlwercd: Well, my dear, you atk 
| * wy 
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my advice; I certainly can give you no other than 
that the money mult be paid.” 

But how mult it be paid ?* cries he. Oh Hea- 
* vens ! thou ſweeteſt creature, what ! not once up- 
* braid rae for bringing this ruin on thee !” 

* Upbraid you, my dear!“ ſays ſhe, . Would to 
* Heaven, I could prevent your upbr: uding yourſelf, 
* Bur do not deſpair. I will endeavour by ſome means 
* or other to get you the money,” 
Alas! my dear love, cries Booth, I know the 
only way by which you can raife it. How cau I 
conſent to that? do you forget the fears you fo lately 
expreſſed of what would be our wretched condition, 
when our little all was mouldered away? — Oh! my 
Amelia, they cut my very heart-ſtrings, when you 
ſpoke them; for ] had then loſt this little all. In- 
deed, I aiſure you, | have not pl: you fince, nor ever 
will more.” 
* Keep that reſolution,” ſaid the, * my dear, and 
© I hope we thull yet recover the paſt.” At which 
words, caſting her eyes on the children, the tears burſt 
from her eyes, and the cried—------+ Heaven will, I 
hope, provide ior us,” 

A pathetic ſcene now enſued between the huſband 
and wite, which would not perhaps pleaſe many 
readers to ſee drawn at too full a length. It is ſuffi- 
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cient to ſay, that this excellent woman not only uſed 


her utmoſt endeavours to Rifle and conceal her own 
concern, but ſaid and did every thing in her power 
to allay that of her huſband. 

Booth was at this time to meet a perſon whom we 
have formerly mentioned in the courſe of our hiſtory, 
This gentleman had a place in the war-office, and 
pretended to be a man of great intereſt and conſe- 
quence ; by which means he did not only receive great 
reſpect and court from the inferior officers, but actually 
bubbled feveral of their money, by undertaking to 
do them ſervices, which, in reality, were not within 
his power. In truth, I have known few great men 
who have not been beſet with one or more ſuch fel- 
lows as theſe, throngh whom the inferior part of 
mankind are obliged to wake their court to the great 

| men 
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men themſelves; by which means, I believe, princi- 
paily, perions of real merit have been often deterred 
irom the attempt; tor theſe ſubakern coxcombs ever 
aſſume an equal ſtate with their inulers, and look for 


an equal degree ot reiße to be paid to them; 


to which men of ſpirit, who are in every light thei ir 
betters, are not enſily brought to {ulbinit, Theſe fel- 
lows, indee:l, themſelves have a jealous eye towards 


all great abilitizs, and are lure, to the utmot of their 


power, to keep all who are io endowed, from the pre- 
ſence of their maſters. They aſe their matters, as bu d 
miniſters have ſometimes uſed a priuce; they keep all 
men of merit {rom his ears, and daily ſacrifice his 
true honour and iutereſt to their own profit, and their 
Owen vanity. 

As ſoon as Booth was gone to his appointment with 
this man, Amelia wanediacely betook herſelf to her 


buſineſs with the higheſt reſolution. She packed up 


not only her own lictle trinkets, and thoſe of the chil- 
dren, but the greateſt part of her own poor cloaths 
(for ſhe was but barely provided), and then drove in a 
hackney-coach to the fame pawn-broker's who had 


before been recommended to her by Mrs Atkinſon : : 


who advanced her the money [he deſired. 


Being now provided with her ſum, the returned 


well-pleaſed home; and her huſb ind coming in ſoon 
after, ſhe with much chearfulneis delivered him all 


the money. 
Booth was fo overjoyed with the proſpect of diſ- 


: charging his debt to Trent, that he did not perfectly 


reflect on the diſtreſs to which his family was now re- 


duced. The 2 humour which appeared in the 


countenance of Amelia, was perhaps another help to 
ſ{fle thoſe reflexions; but above all, were the aſſur - 
ances he had received from the great man, whom he 


had met at a coffee - houſe, and who had promiſed to do 
him all the fervice in his power; which ſeveral half - 


pay ſichaltern officers aſſured him was very conſiderable. 

Wich this comfortable neus he acquainted his wife, 
Who either was, or ſeemed to be extremely well plea- 
ſed with it. And now he ſet out with the money — 
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his pocket to pay his friend Trent, who unluckily for 
him happened not to be at home. 

On his return home, he met his old friend the licu- 
tenant, who thaaktully paid him his crown, and in- 
filted on his going with kim and taking part of a bot- 
tle. This mvitaticn was fo eager and preſſing, that 


poor Booth, who could not refit much unportunity, 


complied. 
While they were over this bottle, Booth acquaint» 


ed his friend with the promiles he had received that 
_ afternoon at the coffee-houſe, with which the old gen- 


tleman was very well pleated : for I have heard,” 
ſays he, tHar gentleman hath very powerful in- 
© tcreſt:' but he informed him :ixcwile, that he had 
heard that the great man mult be touched; for that 


| he never did any thing without touching. Ct this, 


mdeed, the great man hin elf had given {ome oblique 
hints, by fas 1: ag, with greut ſagacity and flynets, that 
he knew w here fifty pound might be depolited to 
much advantage. 


Booth aniwered, that he would very readily advance 


a ſmall ſum, if he had it in his power ; but that at 
preſent it was not ſo; ſor that he had no more in the 
world than the ſum of fifty pounds, which he owed 


Trent, and which he intended to pay him the next 
morning. | - 

It is very right undoubtedly to pay your debts," 
fays the old gentleman ; but ſure, on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, any man but the rankeſt uſurer would be 
contented to ſtay a little while tor his money; and 
it will be only a little while, Lam convinced: for if 
you depoſit this ſum in the great man's hands, I 
make no doubt but you will ſucceed immediately in 
getting your commiiſion, and then I will help you 
to a method of taking up juch a ſum as this.“ The 
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old gentleman perſillcd in this advic 25 and backed it 


with every argunient he could invent; declaring. as 
was mde-d rrue, that lie gave the ſ. ime advice which 
he would p:irſue, was the caſe his own. 
Booth long rejected the opinion of his friend; till, 
as they bad not argued with dry lips, he became 
d with wine, and then at laſt the old gentleman 
lacceeiled. 


ſucceeded. Indeed, ſuch was his love either for Booth, 
or tor his own opinion, and perhaps for both, that he 
omitted nothing in his power. He even endeavoured 


to palliate the character of Trent, and unſaid half 


what he had before ſaid of that gentlem: m. In the 
end he undertook to make Trent eaſy, and to go to 
him the very next morning for that purpo!e. 

Poor Booth at laſt yielded, though with the utmoſt 
difficulty. Indeed, had he known quite as much of 
Trent as the rater doth, no motive whatſoever would 
have prevailed on him to have taken the old gentle- 
man's advice. 


. 


Contiining more wormavood, and other ingre ed:icnts. 


N the morning, Booth communicated the matter to 
Amelia, who told him the would not preſume to 
adviſe him in an aſfuir, of which he was io much the 
better judge. 
While Booth remained in a doub: ful ſtate what | con- 
duct to purſue, Bound came to mi ke hun a viſit, and 


informed him that he had been at Trent's houſe, but 


found him not at home; adding, that he would pay 


him a ſecond viſit that very day, and would not reſt 


till he tound him. 


Booth was aſhamed to confeſs his wavering reſolu- 


tion, in an affair in v hich he had been fo troubletome 
to his friend; he therefore dreſſed hunt immedi— 
ately, and togecher they both went to wait on the little 
great man, to whom Pcoth now hoped to pay his 
court in the molt eff.Crual manner, 
Zzourd had been longer acquainted with the modern 
methods of buſineſs than Booth; he adviied his friend 
therefore to begin with tipping (as it is called) the 
great man's jervant. He did to, and by that means 
got ſpeedy acceſs to the mater, 

The great man received the money, not as 2 gud- 
geon doth a bait, but as a pike receives a poor gudgcon 
into his maw. To tay the truth, ſuch fellows as 
theſe may well be likcned to that voracious fiſh. ho 
fatters himſelf by devouring all the little 1 

1 , | of 
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of the river. As ſoon as the great man had pocketed 


the cath, he ſhook Buoth by the hand, and told him 
he would be ſure to flip no opportunity ot ſerving 
him, and would tend him word as joon as any ofered. 

Here I thall itop one moment, and fo, perhaps, 
vill my good-natured reader; tor iurely it mut bea 
hard heart, which is not affected with reflecting on 
the manner in which this poor little ſum was rated, 
and on the manner in which it was beſtowed. A. 
worthy family, the wife and children of « man who 
had loſt his blood abroad in the fervice of his country, 
parting with their little all, and expoicd to cold and 
hunger, to pamper ſuch a fellow as this! 

And if any ſuch reader as I mention thould hap- 
pen to be in reality a great man, and in power, per- 
haps che korrour of this picture may induce him to 
put a final end to this abominable practice of touch- 
ing as it is called; by which indeed a ſet of leaches 
are permitted to tuck the blond of the brave and the 
indigent, of the widow and the orphan, 

Booth now returned home, where he found his wiſe 
with Nirs James. Amelia had, before the arrival of 
her huſband, abſolutely retuſed Mrs James's invita- 
tion to dinner the next day; but when Booth came 
in, the lady renewcd her application, and that in ſo 
preſſing a manner, that Booth ſeconded her; for though 
he had enough of jealouſy in his temper, yet ſuch 


was his friendthip to the Colonel, and ſuch his grati- 


tude to the obligations which he had received from 
him, that his own unwillingnels to believe any thing 
of him, co-operating with Amelia's endeavours to put 
every thing in the faireit light, had brought hun to 


acquit his friend of any ill deſign. To this, per- 


haps, the late affair concerning my Lord hud moreover 


contributed: for it ſeems to me, that the ſame pailion 


cannot much energize on two different objects at one 
and the ſame time: an obſervation which I believe 
will hold as true, with regard to the cruel patlions of 
jealouſy and anger, as to the gentle puſſion of love, in 
which one great and mighty object is ſure to engage 
the whole patlion, 

Vor. XI. = When, 
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When Booth grew importun te, Amelia anſwered, 

My dear, I ih nab not relate you Wwikiraver Wis in 
* my power; but this is abtol; ately out of wy power; 

* ſor, ſince | mult declare the truth, I cannot drets 
e myiclt,” 

Why ſo?” ſaid Mrs James,“ [ am ſure you are in 

good health.“ 

Is there no other impediment to dreſſing but want 
of health, Madan? anmwered Amelia. 

Upon my word, none that 1 know oi,” replied irs 

James. 


What do vou think of want of cloaths, Madam ?” 
ſaid Amelia. 


* Ridiculous !* cried Mrs James. What need 
© have you to dreis yourſelf out *—You will ſee no 
body but your own family, and 1 promiſe you I don't 
expect it.—-A plain night-govn will do very well.” 

But it I muit be plain with you, Madam,” tad 
Amelia, I have no other cloaths but what I have 
© now on my back.—- I have not even a cleun {hit in 
the worll: for you mult know, my dear, f:id the 
to Booth, that little Betty is walked of this morning, 
and hath carried all iy linen with her.” 

How, my dear,' cries Booth, little Betty rob- 
© hed you! | 

It is even ſo,” anſwered Amelia. Indeed, the 


ſpoke truth; for liale Betty having perceived the 


evening before that her miſtreſs was moving her 
goods, was willing to lend all the aſſiſtance in her 
power, and had accordingly moved off early that 
morning, taking with her whatever ihe could lay her 
hands on. 

Booth expreſſed himfelf with ſome paſſion on the 


occaſion, and iwore he wonld make an example of rhe 


girl. If the little ſlut Le above ground, cried he, 


* | will find her out and bring her to jultice.” 

I am really ſorry for this accident,” ſaid Mrs 
James, and (though I know not how to mention it) 
I beg you'll give me leave to oſſer you any linen of 
mine, till you can make new of your own,” 

Amelia thanked Mrs James, but declined the fa— 
your, ſay ii: g, ſhe thould do well enough at home; and 


that 


— . 
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that as the had no ſervant now to take care of her 
children, ſhe could not, nor would not leave them © O11 
_ account, | 
Then bring Maſter and Viſs with yon,” ſaid Mrs 
James. « You thall poſitively dine with us to-morrow. 
beg, Madam, you will mention it no more,” 
ſaid melia; 6 lor, betides the ſubttantiul reatons J 
© have already given, 1 have ſome things on my mind 
at preſent which make me vnlic for com pany; and 
I am retolved nothing hall prevail on me to Ilir 


c 


© from home. 


Mrs lames had carried her invitation alre ady to 
the very utimo't limits of gocd-breeving, it noc be— 
yond them. She defitted theretore From OAT any 
further, and after ſome thort ay longer took her 
leave, with many expretiions of concern, which hows- 
ever, great as it was, leit her heart and her mouch 
together, before the was ont of the Houle, 

tomh row declared that he world go in purſult 
of little Petty, agninſt whom he vowed fo much ven- 
geunce, that Amelia endeavonred to moderate his an- 
ger, by repreicnting to him the girl's youth, and that 
is was the firlt fault the bad ever been gudty Of, 
Indeed, fays the, © I thould be very gl. id to have 
my things again, and I would have the girl too pu- 
© nithed in tome degree, which might poli bly be tor 
her own good; but I treabie to think oi taking 
* away her lite: tor Booth in his rage had {worn he 
wouls hang her. 

| know the tendernels of your heart, my dear,” 


Fail Bork, * and 1 love you tor it; but I muit beg 


leave to diſſent from your opinion. I do not think 
the girl in any light an object of mercy. She 1s not 
cnly puilty of diſhoneſty, but of crueity : for the muſt 
know our ſituation, and the very little we had left. 
She is beſides guilty of ingratitude to you, who have 
treated her with ſo muck kindneſ, that you have 
rather acted the part of a mother than of a milirels. 
And io fir trom thinking her youth an excule, I 
think it rather an acgravation. It is true, indeed, 
there are faults which the youth of the party very 
lirongly recommends to our pardon. Such are all 


82 * thoſe 


thoſe which proceed from carelefſaeſs, and want of 
thought; but crimes of this black dye, which are 
committed with deliberation, and imply a bad mind, 
delerve a more ſevere punithinent in a young per- 
ſon than in one of riper years: for what muit the 
mind be in old age, which hath acquired ſuch a 
degree of perfection in villainy ſo very early! ſuch 
perſons as theſe it is really a charity to the publie 
to put out of the ſociety; and, indeed, a religious 
man would put them out of the world for the ſake 
of themſelves; for whoever underſtands any thing 
of human nature mutt know, that ſuch people, the 
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vice and wickedneſs.” | 
Well, my dear,” cries Amelia, I cannot argue 
w_ You on theſe ſubjects. I ſhall always fubmit 

o your ſuperior judgment, and [ know you. too 
v. well to think that you will ever do any thing 
ccuel.' 


A * * * 


Booth then left Amelia to the care of her children, 


and weut in purſuit of the thief. 


C 
A [cene of the tragic kind. 
F had not been long gone, before a thunderin 


knock was heard art the door of the houſe where 
Amelia lodged, and preſently after a figure all pale, 


ghaltly, and almoſt breathleſs, ruſhed into the room 


where the then was with her children. 

This figure Amelia ſoon recognized to be Mrs 8 
Einſon, though, indeed, ſhe was ſo diſguited, that at 
her firſt entrance Amelia ſcarce knew her. Her eyes 
were ſunk in her head, her hair diſhevelled, and not 
only her dreſs, but every feature in her face, was in 
the utmoſt difcrder. 

Amelia was greatly ſhocked at this fight, and the 


urtle girl was much frightened ; as for the boy, he 


1 mediately knew her, and running to Ameba. he 
Ertel, La! Mamma, what is the matter with pocr 
Mrs Atkinton ?? 


longer they live, the more they will accumulate 
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As ſoon as urs Atkinſon recovered her breath, ſhe 


crie l out O, Mrs Booth, I am the moſt miſerable 
of women; I have lolt the beit oft hufbands.“ 


Amelia looking at her with all the tendernets imn- 


ginable; tor getting, l believe, that there had ever been 
any qu arrel between them—faid—* Good Heavens, 


o 


NM: dam, what's the matter?“ | 
O, Mrs Booth, aniwered the, © I fear I have loſt 
my huibanl. I - Doctor fays, there is but little 
hope of his * „Madam, however I have been 
in the wrong, i am fure you will torgive me and 
pity me. I am ture I am ſeverely punilhedl : tor to 
that curſed atiair I owe all my miſery.' | 

© Indeed, Madam, crics Amelia, I am extremely 
concerned for your misfortune, But, pray, tell me 


bath any thing happened to the Serjeant :* 


*.(), Madam,” cries the, * I have the greuteit reaſon 
to fear I thall loſe him. The Doctor hath almoſt 
given him over, —He lays he hath ſcarce any hopes. 
—0, Madam, that evening that the fatal quirrel 
happened between us, my dear Captain took it ſo to 


heart, that he lat up all night, and drank 1 whole 


bottle of br: mdy.,—ſndecd, he fuld, he wiſhed to kill 
himſelf: for nothing could have hurt him jo much 
in the world, he ſaid, as to have any quarrel between 
you and me. His concern, and what he drank to- 
gether, threw him into a high fever. So that, when 
I came home from my Lord's--- tor indeed, Madam, 
J have been, and ſet ail to rights---your reputation 
is now in no danger) when | came home, fay, 
I found the poor man in a raving delrious fit, and 
in that he hath continued ever fince till about an 
hour ago, when he came perfectly to his tenſes 3 
but now he ſays he is ſure he hall die, and begs 
for Heaven's fare to fee you firſt. Would you, Ma- 
dam, would you bave the goodneſs to grant my 
poor Captain's deſire; conſider he is a dying man, 
and neither he nor I ihall ever atk you a ſecond fa- 
vour. He ſays he hath ſomething to ſay to you 
that he can mention to no other perſen, and that 
he cannot die in peace unleſs he fees you.“ 


8 3 | — 0 Upon 
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Upon my word, Madam, cries Amelia, I am 
extremely concerned at what you tell me. I knew 
the poor Serjeant fron his infaney, and always had 
an affection for him, as I think him to be one of the 
© beſt-natured and honeſteſt creatures upon earth. L 
am ſure, if I could do him any ſervice, ——but of 
« what uſe can my going be? 

Of the higheſt in the world,“ anſwered Mrs At- 
kinſon. If you knew how earneſtly he entreated it, 
* how his poor breaking heart begged to-ſee you, you 
* would not refuſe.— | | 

« Nay, I do not abſolutely refuſe,” cries Amelia. 
Something to ſay to me of conſequence, and 
< that he could not die in peace, unleſs he faid it— 
« Dil he tay that, Mrs Atkinſon ?” 

© Upon my honour he did,” anſwered ſhe, © and 
much more than I have related.” | 

Wall, I will go with you,” cries Amelia. x can- 
* not guels what this ſnould be; but I will | 

Mys * :kinfon then poured out a chouland bleſſings 
and th..nkigivings; and taking hold of Amelia's hand, 
and eagerly viding it, cried out-“ How could that 
fury paſſion drive me to quarrel with. fuch a crea- 
ture ! 


| Amelia told her ſhe had forgiven and * it; 


and then calling up the miſtreis of the houle, and 


committing to her the care of the children, ſhe cloak - 
ed herſelf up as well as the could, and ſet out with Mrs 
Atkinſon. 

When they arrived at the houſe, Mrs Atkinſon ſaid 
fe would go firlt and give the Captain ſome notice; 
for that if Amelia entered the room unexpectedly, the 
ſarpriſe might have an ill effect. She left, therefore, 
Amelia in the parl6ur, and proceeded directly up 
ſtairs. 

Poor Atkinſon, —_— and bad as was his condi- 
tion, no ſooner heard that Amelia was come, than he 
_ diſcovered great joy in his countenance, and preſently 
afterwards the was introduced to him. 

Atkinſon exerted his utmoſt ſtrength to thank her 
for her goodneis to a dying man {for fo he called 
himſcif). He ſaid, he thould net have preſumed to 
give 
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Pr her this trouble, had he not had ſomething wivele 
e thought of contequence to ſay to her, and whiclo 
he could not mention to any other perſon. He then 


deſired his wite to give him a little box, of which he 


always kept the key himſelt, and afterwards begged 
her to leave the room for a few minutes; at which, 
neither the, nor Amelia expreſſed any diffatisfaction. 
When he was alone with Amelia, he ſpoke as fol- 
lows : This, Madam, is the laſt time my eyes wilt 
ever behold what Do pardon me, Madam, I 
* will never offend you more. - Here he funk down. 
in his bed, and the tears guſhed from his eyes. 
Why mould you fear to offend me, Joe?” ſaid 
Amelia. I am ure, you never did any thing wil- | 
* lingly to offend me.“ 
No, Madu: n, anſwered he, I nnd die a thou- 
© ſand times, before I would have ventured it in the 
© ſmalleſt matter. But—l cannot ſpeak - and yet L 
© mult, You cannot pardon me; and yet, perhaps, 
as I am a dying man, and never ſhall ſee you more, 
Indeed, if L was to hve after this diicovery, I 
* thould never dare to look you in the face again--- 
and yet, Madam, to think I thall never fee you 


more is worie than ten thouſand deaths.” 


Indeed, Mr Atkinſon,” cries Amelia, bluſhing, 
1 looking down on the floor, © I mult not hear 

you talk in this manner. If you have any thing to 
* ſay, tell it me, and do not be afraid of my anger; 


for I think I may promile to forgive whatever i it was 
© poſſible yuu ſhould do. 


Here then, Madam,” ſaid he, © is your picture; 2 | 


* I ſtole it when I was eighteen years of age, and 


© have kept it ever ſince. It is ſet in gold, with three 


© Iittſe diamonds; and yet JI can truly ſay, it was not 
the gold nor diamonds which I Role---it was that 
© face, which, if I had been the emperor of the 
* world'---- | 
I muſt not hear any more of this,” ſaid ſnhe; 
© comfort yourſelf, Joe, and think no more of this 
matter. Be aſſured, I freely and heartily forgive 
r you---But, pray, — yourſelf; come, let me 
„call in your wife. 
=» Firſt, 
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Pirſt, Madam, let me beg one favonr, “-- cried he, 
© conſider it is the laſt, and then I hall die in peace--- 
© Jet me kifs that hand before I dic.” 

Well, nv,” fays the, © I don't know what T am 
be doing---well---there,” She then careleſsly gave him 
her hand, which he put gently to his lips, and then 
preſently let it drop, and fell back into the bed. 

Amelia now ſummoned Mrs Atkinſon, who was 
indeed no further off than juſt without the door. She 
then haſtened down ſtairs, and called for a great glaſs 
of water, which, having drank off, the threw herſelf 
into a chair, and the tears ran plentiſully from her 
eyes with compaſlion ſor the poor wr etch the had juſt 
teſt in his bed. 

To ſry the truth, without any injury to her chaſtity, 
that heart which had ſtood firm as à rock tp all the 
attacks of title and equipuge, of finery and flatrery, 
and which all the treaſures of the univerſe could not 
have purchaſed, was yet a little ſoftened by the plain, 
| benett, modeſt, involuntary, delicate, heroic puſſion of 
this poor and humble ſwain; for whom, in ſpite of 
herſelf, ſhe felt a momentary tenderneſs and com- 
placence, at which Booth, if he had known it, would 
perhaps have been diſpleaſed. 

Having ftaid ſome time in the parlour, and not 
finding Mrs Atkinſon come down, (for 1 indeed her 
huſband was then ſo bad ſhe could not quit him), Aine- 
lia left a meſſage with a maid of the houſe for her 
miſreſs, purporting that ſhe ſhould be ready to do 
any thing in her power to ſerve her; and then left the 
houſe ith a confuſion on her mind that ſhe had never 
felt before, and which any chaſtity that is not hewn 
out of marble mult feel on ſo tender and: dclicate an 
| occafion. 
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In which Mr Booth meets with more than one adventure. 


OO r H having hunted about for two hours, at 

laſt ſaw a young lady in a tattered filk gown, 
ſtepping out of a thop in Monmourh-Street into a hack- 
ney coach, This lady, notwithitanding the diſguiſe 
of her dre$, he prelently diſcovered to be no other 
than little Betty. 

S thealarm of, © top thief, ſtop coach ; "uf 
upon which, Mrs Betty was immediately ſtopt in 
her vehicle, and Booth and his myrmidons laid hold 
of her. - 

The girl no ſooner found that ſhe was ſeized by her 
maſter, "us in the conſciouſneſs of her guült over- 
powered her; for ſhe was not yet an experienced of- 
fender, and 1 immediately confeſſed her crime. 

She was then carried bes, ue a juilice of the pricey 
where ihe was ſearched, and there was found in her 
Poileihon four {ſhillings and fix-pence in money, be- 
fides the ſilk gown, which was indeed proper furniture 
for Rag · fair, and ſcarce worth a ſingle farthing, tho? 
the ho.,clt ihop-kceper in Monmouth-itreert had fold it 
for a crown to this ſimple srl. 

The girl being examined by the ani, ſpoke 
as follows: indeed, Sir, an't pleaſe your worſhip, 
I ham very ſorry for what I have done; and to be 
« ſure, an't pleaſe your honour, my Lord, it muſt 
have been the devil that put me upon it; for to be 
ſure, pleaſe your Majeſty, I never thought upon ſuch 
a thing in my whole lite before, any more than 1 
« did of + ny dying day; but, 2 Sir, an t pleaſe 
« your worihip—' 

She was running on in this manner, when the Juſtice 
interrupted her, and deſired her to give an account of 
what the had taken from her * and what the had 
done with it. 

© Indeed, an't pleaſe your Majeſty,” ſaid ſhe, I 
took no more than two thitts of Madamn's, and I 

* pawned them for five ſhillings, which I gave for 
the gown that's upon my back; and as for che mo- 
6 ney 
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* ney in my pocket, it is every farthing of it my own, 
© I am ſure 1 intended to carry back the ſhifts too as 
© {oon as ever | could get money to take them out.“ 

The girl having told them where the pawn- broker 
lived, the Juliice ſent to him, to produce the ſhiſts, 
which he preſently did; tor he expected-that a war- 
rant to ſcarch his houſe would be the coaiequence of 
his refnial. 

The {(hifts being produced, on which the honeſt 
pawn-broker had ſent five fillings, appeared plainly 
to be worth above thirty; indeed, when new they had 
cot nuch more. 80 chat by their goodneſs, as well 

as by their ſize, it was certain they could not have be- 
| longed to the girl“ 

Booth grew very warm againſt the pawn-broker, 
* hope, Sir,” {14 he to rhe Jitice, * there is fone 
6 pi. thment tor this fellow Iik2 we, who 10 plainly 
appears to have known that er goods 1 were itol-n, 


* a * 
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« fynnrains of theit ; for it is in real ey the encourage- 
nent which they meet with from thete receivers of 
their g50 1s that induces Men very otten to become 
thieves; ſo that theſe deferve cqual, if not teverer 
punithment than the thieves thernielves.,” 

"The pawn-broker proteited his innocence ; and 
denied the takins in the ſhifts. Indeed, in this he 
ſpoke truth ; for he had flipt into an inger room, as 
was always his cuſtom on thefe occajions, and left a. 
liccle boy to do the bufnefs; by which means, he had 
2 on the trade of receiving tylen goods for many 

ears with impunity, and h ul been twice acqquitted at 
— Gld-Baily, though the jug; gle appeared upon the 
mol: manifelt evidence. 

As the Juitice was Saur to ſpenk, he was interrupt- 
ed by the girl, who falling upon her knees to Booth 
in many tears, begged his forg Wen ts, 

s Indeed, N , cries Booth, * you do not deſerve 
ſorzivenets ; for you now yo hal very geod rea- 
jens w ge You bout! not have thought ot robbing 
your miſtreis, pardcularly at this time. And what 
further aggruvates your crime, is, that you have 
robbed the bell and kindeſt miſtreſs in the world. 


= N ay. 
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* Nay, you are guilty not only of felony, but of a felo- 
nious breach of truſt; for you know very well every 
thing your miltrels had, was intruſted to your care,” 

Now it happened by very great accident that the 
Juſtice before whom the girl was bron ht, under ibood 
the law. Turning therefore to ooch, he aid. 0 

* you ſay, Sir, that this girl was enraited with the 
« ſhifts ? 

© Yes, Sir,” ſaid Booth, ſhe was intruited with 
. vey thing,” 

And will yon ſwear that the m_— ſtolen, ſaid 
the Juſtice, © are worth forty {hilliues 

No, indeed, Sir, anſwered ooch, © nor that they 
© are worth thirty either,” | | 
Then, Sir,“ cries the Juliice, the girl cannot be 
guilty of felony.' | | 
6 Flow, Sir,” faid Booth, * is it not a breach of truſt? 
and is not a breach of trutt 1 and the worlt 
* felony too?! 

No, Sir,” anſwered the Tultice, « a breach of trult 
js no crime in our law, unlets it be in a tervant; aud 
then the act of parliument requires the goods taken 
© to be of the value of forty thillings.“ 

© So then a 1ervant,” cries Booth, may rob his 
* matter of thirty nine ſhillings whenever he plewies, 
and he can't be puniſhed.” 

If the goods are under his care, he can't,” cries. 
the Juſtice. 

* [ aik your pardon, Sir, fays Booth. © I do not 
© doubc what you ſay ; but ſure this is a Very extra- 
ordinary law.“ 

Perhaps I think ſo too,” ſaid the Juſtice; * bat it 
© belongs not to my office to make or to mend laws. 
« My butines, is only to execute them. If therefore 
a the caſe be as you ſay, I muſt diſcharge the girl.“ 

I hope, however, you will punith the pawn- 
broker, cries Booth. 

Alt the girl is diſcharged,” cries the Juſtice, ſo 
© ont be the pawn-broker : tor if the goods are not 
* itolen, he cannot be guilty of receiving them, knows 
in them to be ftolen. And belides, as to his offence, 
* to lay che wth i am almoſt weary of —— 

3; 
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it; for ſuch are the difficulties laid in the way of 
* this proſecution, that it is almoſt immpoſlible to con- 
* yict any one on it. And to ſpeak my opinion plain- 
* ly, fuch are the laws, and ſuch the method of pro- 
© ceeding, that one would almoſt think our laws were 
© rather made for the protection of rogues, than for 
© the puniſhment of them.” 

Thus ended this examination: the thief and the 
receiver went about their buſineſs, and Booth depart- 
ed, in order to go home to his wife. 

In his way home, Booth was met by a lady i in a 
chair; who, immediately upon ſecing him, ſtopped 
her chair, doked out of it, and going directly up to 
him, ſaid: So, Mr Booth, you have kept your word 
« with me.” 

This lady was no other than Miſs Matthews, and 
the ſpeech ſhe meant was of a promiſe made to her at 
the maſquerade, of viſiting her within a day or two; 
which, whether he ever intended to keep I cannot 
fay, but in truth, the ſeveral accidents that had ſince 
happened to him had ſo diſcompoſed his mind, that 
he had abſolutely forgot it. 

Booth however was too ſenſible, and too well bout. 
to make the excuſe of forgetfulneſs to a lady; nor 
could he readily find any other. While he food 
therefore heſitating, and looking not over wiſe, Miſs 
Matthews faid: Well, Sir, fince by your confuſion 
* I ſee you have ſome grace left, | will pardon you on 
one condition, and that is, that you will ſup with 
* me this night. But if you fail me now, expect all 
the revenge of an injured woman.” She then bound 
herſelf by a moſt outrageous oath, that ſhe would com- 
plain to his wife---* And I am ſure,” ſays the, © the is 
* ſo much a woman of honour as to do me jultice.— 
And though I miſcarried in my firſt attempt, be aſ- 
+ ſured I will take care of my ſecond.” 

Booth aſked what ſhe meant by her firſt attempt; 'B 
to which ſhe anſwered, that ſhe had already writ his 
wife an account of his ill uſage of her, but that ſhe 
was pleated it had miſcarried. She then repeated her 
aſſeverations, that ſhe would now do it effectually if 
he diſappoiated her. 

2 This 
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This threat ſhe reckoned would moſt certainly, ter- 
rify poor Booth; aud, indeed, the was millaken ; 
for 1 believe it would have been unpoilible, by any 
other menace, or by any other means to have brought 
him once even to balance in his mind on this queition. 
But by this threat ſh» prevailed ; and Booth proiniſed. 
upon his word and honour, to come to her at the 
hour the appointed. After which, ſhe took leave of 
him with a ſqueeze by the hand, and a ſmiling coun- 
tenance, and walked back to her chair. 

But, however the might be pleated with having ob- 
taincd this promile, Booth was far from being del: yht- 
ed with the thoughts of having given it. He looxcd 
indeed upon the conſequences ot this meeting with 
horror; but as to the coniequence which was to ap- 
parently intended by the lady, he reſolved agamit it. 
At leagth he came tv this determination; to go, ac- 
cording to his appointment, to argue the matter wick 
the lady, and to convince her, it poſlible, that, from u 
regard to his honour only, he muſt diicontinue her 
acquaintance. If this failed to ſatisfy her, and the ſtill 
perſiſted in her threats to acquaint his wife with the 
aittair, he then reſolved, whatever pains it colt him, 
to communicate the whole truth hiinſelf to Amelia, 
from whoſe goodneſs he doubted not to obtain an 
abſolute remiſſion. 


Ini «which Amelia appears in a light more amiable than 
| | Lg . 


7 E will now return to Amelia, whom we left 
in ſome perturbation of mind departing from 

Mrs Atkinſon. 1 
Though the had before walked through the ſtreets 
in a very improper dreſs wich Mrs Atkinion, the was 
un ling, elpeciuly as ſhe was alone, to return in the 
ſame manner. Indeed, the was ſcarce able to walk in 
her preſent condition; for the caſe of poor Atkinſon 
had much affe ,,] her render heart, and her eyes had 

overflown wich many tears. 
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It occurred likewiſe to her at preſeut, that ſhe had 
not a ſingle ſhilling in her pocket, or at home, to 
provide ſood for herſelf and her family. In this ſitua- 
tion ſhe reſolved to go immedi ately to the pawn- broker 
whither ſhe had gone before, and to depoſit her pic- 
ture for what the could raiſe upon it. She then unme- 
diately took a chair. and put her deſign in execution. 

The intrinſic value of the gold, in which this pic- 
ture was fet, and of the little diamonds which lur- 
rounded it, amounted to nine guineas. This there- 
ore was advanced to her, and the prettieſt face in the 
world (ſuch is often the fate of beauty) was depoſited, 
-as of no value, into the bargain. 

When ſhe came home, the found the — | 
-3ctter from Mrs Atkinion : 


4 My deareſt Madam, | 


S I know your goodneſs, I could not delay a 
moment acquainting you with the happy turn 
of my affairs fince you went. The Doctor, on his 
return to viſic my huſband, has aſſured me, that the 
Captain was on the recovery, and in very little dan- 
ger; and ! really think he is fince mended. I hope 
to wait on you ſoon with better news. Heaven bleſs 
you, dear 5124. um; and believe me to be, with the 

utmoſt ſincerity, e 

Iour moſt obliged, 
© obedient bumble ſervant, 


cd 4 4 4 4 WW <S24 


Amelia was really pleaſed with this letter; and now 
at being pait four o'clock, the deſpaired of ſeeing her 
huſband till the evening. She therefore provided ſorne 
tarts for her children, and then eating nothing but a 
Lice of bread and butter herſelf, the began to Prepare | 
for he Captain's ſupper. 

There were two things of which her huſband was 
particularly fonJ, which, though it may bring the 
£mplicity of his taite into great contempt with ſome of 
my readers, I will ve2ture to name. Thele were a 


fowl 
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fowl and egg ſauce, and mutton broth; both which 
Amelia immediately purchaſed. 

As ſoon as the clock [truck ſeven, the good creature 
went down into the kitchen, and began to exerciſe 
her talents of cookery, of which ſhe was a great mi- 
ſtreis, as the was of every economical office, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt; and as no woman could outſhine 
her in a draw ing- room, ſo none could make the drav-· 
ing room itſelt thine brighter than Amelia. And if I 
may ipeak a bold truth, I queſtion whether it be poſ- 
fible to view this fine creature in a more amiable light, 
than while ſhe was dreſſing her huſband's ſupper with 
her little children playing round her. 

It was now half an hour pait eight, and the meat 
almoſt ready, the table likewiſe neatly ſpread with 
materials, borrowed from her landlady, and ſhe be- 

an to grow a little uneaſy at Booth's not returning; 
when a ſudden knock at the dcor rouſed her ſpirits, 
and ſhe cried, © There, my dear, there is your good 

papa; at which words the darted ſwiftly up in, 

and opened the door to her huſband. 
| She deſired her huſband to walk up into the dining- 
room, and ſhe would come to him in an inſtant; for 
ſhe was deſirous to encreaſe his pleaſures, by ſurpriſing 
lm with his two favourite diſhes. She then went 
down again to the kitchen, where the maid of the 
houſe undertook to ſend up the ſupper, and ſhe with 
her children returned to Booth. | 
He then told her conciſely what had happened, with 
relation to the girl To which {he ſcarce made any 
anſwer ; but aſked him if he had not dined. He af- 
ſured her he had not ate a morſel the whole day, 
*. Well,” ſays ſhe, * my dear, I am a fellow-ſulferer ; 
but we ſhall both enjoy our ſupper the more; for I 
have made a little proviſion for you, as I gueſſed 
what might be the caſe. I have got you a bottle of 
wine too. And here is a clean cloth and a ſmiling 
countenance, my dear Will. Indeed, I am in un- 
uſual good ſpirits to-night, and | have made a pro- 
miſe to the children, which you muſt confirm; I 
have promiſed to let them ſit up this one night to 
©. __w with us, —— Nay, don't look fo ſerious ; cait 
SF 3 8 0. 
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off all uneaſy thoughts —I have a preſent for you 
here No matter how I came by it. At which 
words, the put eight guineas into his hand, erying, 
Come, my dear Bill, be gay—Fortune will yet be 
* kind to us—at leaſt, let us be happy this night. 
Indeed, the pleaſures of many women, during their 
whole lives, will not amount to my happineſs this 
* night, if you will be in good humour.” 

Booth fetched a deep ſigh, and cried—* How unhap- 
« py am[, my dear, that I can't ſup with you to-night 
As in the delightful month of June, when the ſky is 
all ſerene, and the whole face of nature looks with a 
pleaſing and ſmiling aſpect, ſuddenly a dark cloud 
fpreads itſelf over the hemiſphere, the ſun vaniſhes 
irom our ſight, and every object is obſcured by a 
dark and horrid gloom : So happened it to Amelia; 
the joy that had enlightened every feature diſappeared 
in a moment; the iuſtre forſook her ſhining eyes; 
and all the little loves, that played and wantoned in 
her cheeks, hung their drooping heads, and with a 
faint trembling voice, ſhe repeated her huſband's 
words: Not fup with me to-night, my dear?“ 

* Indced, my dear,” anſwered he, I cannot. I 
need not tell you how uneaſy it makes me, or that L 
am as much diſappointed as yourſelf; but I am en- 
gaged to ſup abroad. I have abſolutely given my 
honour; and beſides, it is on buſineſs of iinport- 
ance, | 5 | 
My dear, ſaid ſhe, * I ſay no more. I am con- 
* vinced you would not willingly ſup from me. 1 
* own it is a very particular diſappointment to me to- 
night, when I had propoſed unuſual pleafure; but 
= 
e 


the ſame reaſon which is ſuffictent to you, ought to 
be ſo to me.” | 1 
Booth made his wife a compliment on her ready 
compliance, and then aſked her, what ſhe intended, 
by giving him that money, or how ſhe came by it? 
* I intend, my dear,” faid ſhe, * to give it you; 


that is all. As to the manner in which I came by it, 


yon know, Billy, that is not very material. You 
are well aſſured I got it by no means which would 
diſpleaſe you; and perhaps another time I may tell 
you,” es Booth 


* * 
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Booth aſked no farther queſtions; but he returne l 
her, and inſiſted on her taking, all but one guinea, 
faying, ſhe was the ſafeſt treaſurer. He then promi- 
ſed her to make all the haſte home in his power, and 
he hoped, he ſaid, to be with her in an hour and half 
at fartheſt, and then took his leave. 

When he was gone, the poor diſappointed Amelia 
fat down to ſupper with her children; with whoſe com- 


pany ſhe was forced to conſole herlelf for the abſence 
of her huſband. 


E 
A very tragic ſcene. 


HE clock had ſtruck eleven, and Amelia was 
juit proceeding to put her children to bed, 
when the heard a knock at the ſtreet door. Upon 
— the boy cried out, There's papa, mamma, 
pray let me ſtay and ſce him before | go to bed. ü 
This was a favour very eaſily obtained; tor Amelia 
inſtantly ran down ſtairs, exulting 1 in the goodne!s of 
| Her huſband for returning ſo ſoon, though half an 
hour was already elapſed bey ond the time in which he 
promiſed to return. 
Poor Amelia was now again dif: pointed; for it 
was not her huſband at the door, but a ſervant with a 
letter for him, which he delivered into her hands. She 
immediately returned up ſtairs, and ſaid— It was 
* not your papa, my dear; but I hope it is one who- 
© hath brought us ſome good news.” bor Booth had 
told her, that he honely e-pefied to receive ſuch from 
the great man, and had defired her to open any letter 
which came to him in his abience. 


Amelia thereiore broke open the — and read as 
follows: 


8IR, 


FTE R what hath paſt between us, I need 
only tell you that I know you fupp24 this very 
night alone with Miis Matthews: a fact which will 
8 you ſufficiently, without putting me to that 
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* trouble, and will very well account for my deſiring 
the favour of ſeeing you to-morrow in Hyde -Park at 
* fix in the morning. You will forgive my remind- 


ing you once more how inexcuſable this behaviour 


* is in you who are poſſeſſed in your own wife of the 
* moſt ineſtimable jewel. 

| + Yours, &c. | 
P y of JauEs. 
I ſhall bring piſtols with me.” 


It is not eaſy to deſcribe the agitation of Amelia's 
mind when ſhe read this letter. She threw herſelf in- 
to her chair, turned as pale as death, began to trem- 


ble all over, and had juit power enough left to tap 


the bottle of wine, which the had hitherto preſerved 
entire for her huſband, and to drink off a large 
hamper. OR 

The little boy perceived the ſtrange ſymptoms 


which appeared in his mother; and running to her, 


he cried, What's the matter, my dear mainma, you 
don't look well? —No harm hath happened to poor 
papa, I hope—Sure that bad man hath not carried 
him away again.” | 
Amelia anſwered, No, child, nothing—nothing 
* at all,” And then a large ſhower of tears came 
to her aſſiſtance; which preſently after produced the 
tame in the eyes of both the children. 

Amelia, after a ſhort filence, looking tenderly at 
her children, cried out, It is too much, too much to 
bear. Why did | bring theſe little wretches into 


+ the world! why were theſe innocents born to ſuch 


+ a fate! She then threw her arms round them both” 
{for they were beſore embracing her knees) and cried, 
O my children! my children, forgive me, my 
* babes—Forgive me that I have brought you into 
* ſuch a world as this. You are undone—my children 
are undone. 

The little boy anſwered with great ſpirit, How 
© undone, mamma? my fitter and I don't care a far- 
thing for being undone—Don't cry ſo upon our ac- 
+ counts—we are both very well; indeed we are But 

| do 
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do pray tell us. I am ſure, ſome accident hath hap- 
« pened to poor papa. 

Mention him no more, cries Amelia— your papa 
© is—indeed he is a wicked man—he cares not for 
6. any of us------O Heavens, is this the happineſs I pro- 
* miled myſelf this evening! -- At which words ſhe 
fell into an agony, holding both her children in her 
arms. 

The muid of the houſe now entered the room, with 
a letter in her hand, which the had received from a 
porter, whole arrival the reader will not wonder to 
have been unheard by Amelia in her preſent condition. 

The maid, upon her entrance into the room, per- 
ceiving the ſituation of Amelia, cried out, Good 
© Heavens! madam, what's the matter? Upon 
which, Amelin, who had a little recovered herelf 
after the laſt violent vent of her paſſion, ſtarted up 
and cried—* Nothing, Mrs Suſan- --nothing extra- 
ordinary. I am fabjet to theſe fits ſometimes; but 
I am very well now. Come, my dear children, I am 
very well again; indeed I am. You muit now go 
* to bed; Mrs Suſan will be ſo good as to put you 
© to hed.” 5 . | 

* But why doth not papa love us?” cries the little 
boy, I am fare, we have none of us done any thing 
to diſob.ige him.” | - 

This innocent queſtion of the child ſo ſtung Amelia, 
that ſhe had the utmoſt difficulty to prevent a relapſe. 
However the took another dram of vine; for ſo it 
might be called to her, who was the moſt temperate 
of women, and never exceeded three glaſſes on any 
occaſion. In this glaſs ſhe Crank her children's health, 
and ſoon after fo well ſoothed and compoſed them, 
that they went quietly away with Mrs Suſan. | 

The maid. in the ſhock the had conceived at the 
melancholly, indeed frightful ſcene, which had pre- 
ſented itſelf to her at her firſt coming into the room, 
had quite forgot the letter, which ſhe held in her 

haud. However, juit at her departure, [Le recollected 
it, and delivered it to Amelia; who was no ſooner 


alone, than ſhe opened it, and read it as follows: 
My 
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Ny deareſt ſweeteſt love, 


Write this ſrom the bailiff's houſe, where I was 
formerly, and to which I am again brought at 
the ſuit of that villain, Trent. I have the misfor- 
tune to think I owe this accident (I mean, that it 
happened to-night) to my owa folly, in endeavour- 
ing to keep a ſecret from you—O my dear, had [ 
had revolution te conteis my crime to you, your for- 
givenels would, I am convinced, have coſt me only 
a few bluſhes, and I had now been happy in your 
arms, Fool that I was, to leave you on ſuch an ac- 
count, and to add to a former trauſgreſſion a new 
one—Yet by Heavens I mean not a tranſgreſſion of 
the like kind ; for of that I am not, nor ever will be 
guilty; and when you know the true reaſon of my 
* you to-night, I think you will pity, rather 
than upbraid me. I am ſure you would, if you 
knew the compunction with which I left you to go 
to the molt worthle!s, the moſt infamous Do 
gueſs the ret——Guets that crime with which 
F cannot ſtain my paper but ſtill believe me no 
more guilty than I amor, if it will leſſen your 
vexation at what hath befallen me, believe me as 
« guilty as you pleaſe, and think me, for a while at 
leaſt, as undeſerving of you, as I think myſelf. 
This paper and pen are fo bad, I queition whether 
you can read what [ write; I almolit doubc whether 
1 with you ſhould. Yet this 1 will endeavour to 
make as legible as 1 can------Be comforted, my dear 
love, and lil! keep up your fpirits with the hopes of 
better days. The Doctor will be in town to-morrow, 
"and J truſt on his goodneſs for my delivery once 
more from this place, and that I i.all foon be able 
to repay hin. That Heaven may bleis and preſerve. 
+ yeu, is the prayer of, | 
| « Ny dearett love, 
* Your very iond, affectionate, 
aud hereafter faithful hufband, 
| 5 * W. BooTth.” 


Ameliz 


» 
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Amelia pretty well gueſſed the obſcure meaning of 
this letter, which though at another time it might 
have given her unſpeakable torinent, was at prejent 
rather of the medicinal kind, and ſerved to allay her 
anguith, Her anger to Booth too beg iu a little to 
ab.ie, and was ſoftened by her concern for his miſ- 
fortune. Upon the whole, however, the paſſed a mi- 
ſerable and fleepleis night, her gentle mind torn and 
diſtracted with various and contending pniſions, di- 
ſtreſſed with doabts, and wandering in a kind of 
twilight, which pre ſented her only objects of ditferent 
degrees of horror, and where blick deipair cloſed at 
a ſmall diſtance the gloomy proſpect. 


AMELIA; 


A M E L I A. 


B O O K XII. 


E 
The book begins with polite hiſtory. 


EFORE we return to the miſerable couple, 
whom we left at the end of the laſt book, we 
will give our reader the more chearful view of the 
gay and happy family of Colonel James. 
Mrs James, when ſhe could not, as we have ſeen, 
prevail with Amelia to accept that invitation, which, 
at the deſire of the Colonel, ſhe had ſo kindly and 
obediently carried her, returned to her huſband, and 
acquainted him with the ill ſucceſs of her embaſly ; 
at which, to ſay the truth, ſhe was almoſt as much 
diſappointed as the Colonel himſelf : for he had not 
taken a much ſtronger liking to Amelia, than the her- 
ſelf had conceived for Booth. This will account for 
ſome paſſages, which may have a little ſurpriſed the 
reader in the former chapters of this hiſtory, as we 
were not then at leiſure to communicate to them a 
hint of this kind : it was indeed on Mr Booth's ac- 
count that ſhe had been at the trouble of changing 
her dreſs at the maſquerade. 

But her paffions of this fort, happily for her, were - 
not extremely ſtrong; ſhe was therefore eaſily baulked, 
and as ſhe met with no enconragement from Booth, 
ſhe ſoon gave way to the impetuoſity of Miſs Mat- 
thews; and from that time ſcarce thought more of 

the affair, till her huſband's deſign againſt the wife 
revived hers likewiſe; inſomuch, that her paſſion was, 
* 
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at this time, certainly ſtrong enough for Booth, to 
produce a good hearty hatred for Amelia, whom the 
now abuſed to the Colonel ta very groſs terms; both 
en the account of her poverty, and her inſolence: for 
ſo ſie termed the refuſal of all her offers. | 

The Colonel, teeing no hopes of ſoon poſſeſſing his 
new miltreis, began, like a prudent and wite man, to 
turn his thoughts towards the ſecuring his old one, 
From what his wite had mentioned, concerning the 
behiasiour of the ſhepherileſs, and par ticular! y her pre- 
ference of Booth, he had little doubt hut that this was 
the identical Miſs Matthews. He reſolved therefore 
to watch her cloſely, in hopes of diſcovering Booth's 
intrigue with her. In this, beſides the remainder of 


aflection which he yet preierved for that lady, he had 
another view, as it would give him a fair pretence o 


quarrel with Booth; who, by carrying on this intrigue, 
would have broke his word and honour given to him. 
And he began now to hate poor Looth heartily, trom 
the ſame realon from which Mrs james had contracted 
her averſion to Amelia. 
The Colonel therefore employed an Wa kind of 
pimp to watch the lodgings of Mils Matthews, and to 
acquaint him it Booth, whoſe perion was known to 
the pimp, made any viſit there. 

The pimp faithfully pertormed his office, and 
having laſt night made the with:d-for diſcovery, im · 
mediately acquainted his maiter with it, 


Upon this news, the Colonel preſently diſpatched to 


Booth the ihort note which we have beforc .cen. He 
ſent it to his own houſe intead of Mis datihews's, 
with hopes of that very accident which acually did 
happen. Not that he had any mgre:tenc of the bully 
in him, and defire.! to be prevented i om fighting, but 
with a profpe+ of i injuring Boot in the aflection and 
eſteem of Amelia, and of recon: vending hi: mic f ſome- 

what to cr by appearing in the l ht of her champion; 
for which purpole h- : Added that coin; liment to Ame- 
lia in his letter. He conchided upon the whole, that, 

if Booth himſelf 9pene.l the letter, he would certainly 
meet him the next morning; but if his wife ſhould 
open it. before he came home, ic might have the ef- 
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fects before - mentioned; and for his future expoſtula- 
tion with Booth, it would not be in Ameha's power 
to prevent it. 

Now it happened, that this pimp had more maſters 
than one. Amongſt theſe, was the worthy Mr Trent, 
for whom he had often done buſineſs of the pimping 
| vocation. He had been employed indeed in the ſer- 
vice of the great peer himſelf, under the direction of 
the ſaid Trent, and was the very perſon who had aſſiſt- 
ed the ſaid Trent in dogging Booth and his wife to 
the opera-houſe on the maſquerade night. 

This ſubaltern pimp was with his ſuperior Trent 
_ yeſterday morning, when he found a bailiff with him 
in order to receive his inſtructions for the arreſting 
Booth; when the Bailiff faid it would be a very diffi 
cult matter to take him; for that, to his knowledge, he 
was as ſhy a cock as any in England. The fubakern 
immediately acquunted Trent with the buſineſs in 
which he was employed by the Colonel. Upon which 
Trent enjoined him the moment he had ſet him to give 
immediate notice to the Bailiff ; which he agreed to, 
and performed accordingly. 

The Bailiff, en receiving the notice, immediately 
ſet out for his ſtand at an alehouſe within three doors 
of Nis Matthews's lodgings. At which, unfortu- 
nateiy for poor Booth, he arrived a very few minutes 
before Buoth left that lady in order to return'to 
Amelia. | 

Theſe were ſeveral matters, of which we thought 
neceilary our reader ſhould be informed; tor, beſides 
that it conduces greatly to a perfect underſtanding of 
all hiſtory, there is no exerciie of the mind of a ſen- 
fible reader more pleaiant than the tracing of the ſe- 
veral {mall and almoſt imperceptible links in every 
chain ot events by which all the great actions of the 
world are produced. We will now in the next chap- 
ter proceed with our hiſtory, 
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CHAP. I 
In which Amelia vt. her buſtand. 


MELIA, after much anxious thinking, in 


which the ſometimes flattered herſelf that her 
haſband was leſs guilty than the had at firit imagined 
him, and that he had ſome good excuſe to make for 
himſelf (for, indeed, ſhe was not ſo able as willing to 
make one for him); at length reſolved to ſet out for 
the bailiff 's caſtle. Having therefore ſtrictly recom- 
mended the care of her children to her good landlady, 
fhe ſent for a hackney-couch, and ordered i coach- 
man to drive to Gray's-Inn-Lane. 

When the came to the houſe, and aſked for the Cap- 
tain, the baniiT's wife, who came to the door, gueſſing 
by the greatneſs of her beauty and the diſorder of her 
dreſs, that ſhe was a young lady of pleaſure, anſwered 
fſurlily, Captain I do not know of any captain 
that is here, not I ;* for this good woman was, as 
well as dame Purgante i in Prior, a bitter enemy to all 
vhores; eſpecially to thoſe of the handſome kind; 
for ſome ſuch ſhe ſuſpected to go ſhares with her in a 
certain property to which the law gave her the ſole 
right. 

"Amelia replied, ſhe was certain that Captain Booth 
was there. Well, if he is fo, cries the Bailift's 
wife, you may come into the kitchen, if you will 
and he ſhall be called down to you if you have any 
© bufineſs with him.“ At the ſame time the muttered 
ſomething to hertelt, and concluded a little more in- 
telligibly, though Kill in a muttering voice, that ihe 
kept no ſuch houſe. 

Amelia, whoſe innocence gave her no ſuſpicion of 
the true cauſe of this good woman's ſullenneſs, was 
frightened, and began to fear the knew not what. At 
Jalt ſhe made a ſhi it to totter into the kitchen, when 
the miſtreſs of the houſe aſked her, Well, M: dam, 
* whoihall Ltell the Captain wants to {peak with him?“ 

. © I alk your pardon, Madam,” cries Amelia, in 
* my confuſſon, I really forgot you did not know me 

« —tell him, if you pleaie, that I am his wife. 
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And are you indeed his wife, Madam?” cries Mrs 
Bailiff, a little ſoftened. - 

« Yes, indeed, and my honour,” anſwers 
Amelia. 

If this be the caſe,” cries the other, you may 
walk up ſtairs, if you pleaſe. Heaven forbid, I 
© ſhould part man and wife. Indeed, I think they 
© can never be too much together. Bur I never will 
< ſuffer any bad doings in my houſe, nor any of the 
< town ladies to come to gentlemen here. 

Amelia anſwered, that ſhe liked her the better; 

for, indeed, in her preſent diſpoſition, Amelia was 
as much exaſperated againſt wicked women as the 
virtuous miſtreſs of the houſe, or any other virtuous 
woman, could be. 

The Bailiff 's wife then uſhered Amelia up ſtairs, and 
having unlocked the priſoner's door, cried, © Cap- 
© tain, here is your lady, Sir, come to fee you.“ At 
which words, Booth ſtarted up from his chair, and 
caught Amelia in his arms, embracing her for a con- 
ſiderable time with ſo much rapture, that the bailiff's 
wife, who was an eye-witneſs of this violent fondneſs, 
_ began to ſuſpect whether Amelia had really told her 
truth. However, ſhe had ſome little awe of the Cap- 
tain, and for fear of being in the wrong did not in- 
terfere, but ſhut the door and turned the key. 

When Booth found himſelf alone with his wife, and 


had vented the firſt violence of his rapture in kiſſes 


and embraces, he looked tenderly at her, and cried, 


« Is it poſſible, Amelia, is it poſſible you can have | 


this goodneſs to follow ſuch a wretch as me to ſuch 
a place as this ?—---or do you come to upbraid me 
+ with my guilt, and to fink me down to that perdition 
I ſo jultly deſerve ?* | 

«* Am I fo given to upbraiding then? ſays ſhe, in 


a gentle voice; have I ever given you occaſion to 


© think I would fink you to perdition ?” 

Far be it from me, my love, to think ſo,“ an- 
ſwered he. And yet you may forgive the utmoſt 
fears of an offending, penitent ſinner. I know, in- 
« deed, the extent of your goodneſs, and yet I know 
my guilt fo great 
| Alas 
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Alas! Mr Booth,“ ſaid ſhe, © what guilt is this 
© which you mention, and which you writ to me of 
© laſt night------Sure, by your mentioning to me ſo 
much, you intend to tell me more, nay, indeed, to 
tell me all—and not leave my mind open to ſuſpi- 
< cions perhaps ten times worſe than the truth” 
Will you give me a patient hearing ?” ſaid he. 
* I will, indeed,” anſwered ſhe; © nay, I am pre- 
* pared to hear the wortt you can unfold ; nay, per- 
* haps, the worlt is ſhort of my apprehenfions.” 
Booth then, after a little further apology, beg 
and related to her the whole that had paſſed between 
him and Miſs Matthews, from their firſt meeting in 
the priſon to their ſeparation the preceding evening. 
All which, as the reader knows it already, it would 
be tedious and unpardonable to tranſcribe. from his- 


mouth. He told her likewiſe all that he had done 


and ſuſfered, to conceal his tranſgreſſion from her 
knowledge. This, he affured her, was the buſineſs of 
his viſit laſt night ; the conſequence of which was, he 
declared in the moſt folemn manner, no other than an 
abſolute quarrel with Miſs Matthews, of whom he had 
taken a final leave. 

When he had ended his narration, Amelia, after x 


ſhort filence, anſwered, — Indeed, I firmly believe 


every word you have ſaid - but I cannot now forgive 
«* you the fault you have confefſed—and my reaſon is 
* —becaule J have forgiven it long ago. Here, my 
dear, ſaid ſhe, is an inftance that I am likewiſe 
capable of keeping a ſecret.” She then delivered 
her huſband a letter, which ſhe had ſome time ago re- 
ceived from Miſs Matthews, and which. was the ſame 
which that lady had mentioned, and ſuppoſed, as 
Booth had never heard of it, that it had miſcarried; 
for ſhe ſent it by the-penny-poſt. In this letter, which 
was figned by a feigned name, ſhe had acquainted 
Amelia with the infidelity of her huſband, and had be- 
fides very greatly abuſed him; taxing him with many 
falſhoods; and, among the reſt, with having ſpoken: 
very ſlightingly and diſreſpectfſully of his wife. 
Amelia never ſhined forth to Booth in ſo amiable 
and great a light, nor did his own unworthineſs ever 
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appear to him ſo mean and contemptible, as at this 
initant. However, when he had read the letter, he 
uttered many violent proteſtations to her, that all 
which related to herſelf was abſolutely falſe. 

I am convinced it is,“ ſaid ſhe. © 1 would not 
© hive a ſuſpicion of the contrary for the world. I 
aſſure you i had, till }:it night revived it in my me- 
mory, almoſt forgot the letter; for, as I well knew 
from whom it came, by her mentioning obligations 
which ſhe had conferred on you, and which you had 
more than once ſpoken to me of, I made large al- 
lowances ſor the ſituation you was then in; and I 
was the more ſatisſied, as the letter itſelf, as well as 
many other circumſtances, convinced me the affair 
was at an end.“ 5 | 
Eooth now uttered the moſt extravagant expreſſions 
ef admiration and fondneſs that his heart could dictate, 
and accompanied them with the warmelt embraces. 
All which warmth and tenderneſs ſhe returned; and 
tears of love and joy guſhed from both their eyes. So 
raviſhed indeed were their hearts, that for ſome time 
they both forgot the dreadful ſituation of their affairs. 

1 his, however, was but a ſhort reverie. It ſoon re- 
curred to Amelia, that, though ſhe had the liberty cf 
leaving that houſe when fhe pleaſed, ſhe could not 
take her beloved huſband with her. This thought 
ſtung her tender boſom to the quick; and ſhe could 
not ſo far command herſelf, as to rcfrain from many 
forrowful exclamations againit the hardſhip of their 
deitiny; but when ſhe ſaw the effect they had upon 
Booth, the ſtifled her riſing grief, forced a little chear- 
fulneſs into her countenance, and exerting all the ſpi- 
Tits ſhe could raiſe within herſelf, expreſſed her hopes 
of ſeeing a ſpeedy end to their ſufferings. She then 
aſked her hufband what ſhe ſhould do tor him, and to 
whom the ſhould apply for his deliverance. 

* You know, my dear,“ cries Booth, that the 
Doctor is to bein town ſome time to-day, My hopes 
of immediate redemption are only in him; and if 
* that can be obtained, I make no doubt but of the 
ſucceſs of that aflair which is in the hands of a gen- 
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© tleman who hath faithfully promiſed, and in whoſe 
power I am fo well aſſured it is, to ſerve me.” 
Thus did this poor man ſupport his hopes by a de- 
pendance on that ticker which he had to dearly pur- 
chaſed of one who pretended to manage the wheels 
in the great ſtate lottery of preferment. A lottery in- 
deed, which hath this to recommend it, that muwny 
poor wretches feel their imaginations with the pro- 
| ſpect of a prize during their whole lives, and never 
diſcover they have drawn a blank. 

Amelia, who was ct a pretty ſanguine temper, and 
was entirely ignorant of theſe matters, was full as eaty 
to be deceived i mto hopes as her huſband ; but in rea- 
lity at preſent ihe turned her eyes to no | diltant pro- 
ſpect; the defire of regaining her huſband's liberty 
having engroſſed her whole mind. 

While they were diſcourſing on theſematters, they 
heard a violent noiſe in the houſe, and immediately 
after ſeveral perſons pafied by their door up itairs to 
the apartmeat over their head. This greatly terrified 
the gentle ſpirit of Amwelia, and the cried—* Good 

Heavens! my dear, mult L leave you in this horrid. 

* place? [ am terrified with a thouſand fears concern 
ing you.” 
| Booth endeavoured to comburn her, ſaying, that he 
was in no manner of danger, aud that he doubted not 
but that the Doctor would ſoon be with him.—* And 
* ſtay, my dear, cries he, now I recollect, ſuppoſe 

* you ſhould apply to my old friend James; for i be- 
«* -heve you are pretty well ſatisfied, that your ap- 
* -prehenſfions of him were groundleſs. I have no 

reaſon to chink but that he would be as ready to 
* ſerve me as formerly. 

Amelia turned pale as aſhes at the name of James, 
and, inſtead of making a direct anſ wer to her huſband, 
ſhe laid hold of him, and cried, © My dear, I have 
one favour to beg of you, and I inſiſt on your grant- 
ing it me.“ 

Booth readily fore he would deny her nothing. 

It is only this, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © that, if that de- 
* teited Colonel comes, you will not ſee him. Let the 
people of the houie tell him you are not here.” 
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He knows nothing of my being here, anſwered 
Booth; © but why { Fouad! refuſe to ſee him, if he 
* ſhould be kind enough to come hither to me? In- 
© deed, my Amelia, you have taken a dillike to that 
mitn without ſufficient reaſon.” 

I ſpeak not upon that account, cries Amelia; © but 
* I have had dreams laſt night about you two. Per- 
* haps you will laugh at my folly; but pray indulge 
* it. Nay, 1 infult on your promiſe of not denying 
© me. 

Dreams! my dear creature,” anſu ered he. What 
dream can you have had of us? 

* Que too horrible to be mentioned,” replied ſhe. 
I cannot think ot it without horror; and, un- 
* le you will promiſe me not to ſee the C olone! till 
return, I politively will never leave yon. 

Indeed, my Amelia,” ſaid Booth, I never knew 

vou unreaſonable before. How can a woman of your 
+ ſenſe talk of dreams? 

© Suiler me to be once at leaſt unreaſonable,” faid 
Amelia; as you are fo good-natured to fay I am not 
* often ſo. Coulider what I have lately ſuffered, and 


how weak my ſpirits mult be at this ume,” 


As Booth was going to ſpeak, the Bailiff en 
any ceremony entered the room ; andcried, * No of- 

* tence, I hope, Madam; my wile, it ſeems, did not 
* know you. She thought the Captain had a mind for 
* abit of Beth by the bye. But I have quieted all mat- 
ters: for I know you very well; I have ſeen that 
* handſome face many a time, when I have been wait- 
ing upon che Captain formerly. No offence, ! hope, 
Madam; but if my wite was as handſome as you are 
I thould not look for worſe goods abroad.” 
Booth conceived ſome diſpleaſure at this ſpeech; but 
he did not think proper to expreſs more than a pill, 
And then atked the Bailiff what was the meaning 
of the noiſe they heard juſt now. 
I know of no noile,” anſwered the Bailiff. © Some 
of my men have been carrying a piece of bad lug- 
gage up ſtairs; a poor raſcal that reſiſted the law 
and * : fo I gave him a cut or two with a han- 


ger. If they ſhall prove mortal, he mult thank him- 
| * ſelf 
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ſelf for it. If a man will not behave like a gentle- 
man to an officer, he muſt take the conſequence; 
but I mult ſay that for you, Captain, you behave 
yourtelt like a gentleman; and therefore I ſhall al- 
ways ule you as ſuch; and I hope you will find bail 
toon with all my heart. This is but a paultry ſum to 
what the laſt was; and I do aſſure you, there is no- 
thing elic againſt you in the office. 

The latter part of the BailiiF's ſpeech ſomewhat 
comforted Amelia, who had been a little trichtened 
by the former; and the ſoon atter took leave of her 
huſband, to 80 in queſt of the Doctor, who, as Ame- 
lia had heard that morning, was expected in town that 
very day, which was ſomewhat fooncr than he had in- 
tended at his departure. 

Before the went, however, ſhe left a ſtric charge 
wich the Bailiff, who uſhered her very civilly down 
ſtairs, that it one Colonel James came there to enquire 
for her huſband, he thould deny that he was there, 

She then departed; and the Bailiff immediately 

ave 4 very ſtrict charge to his wife, his maid, and his 
followers, chat it one Colonel James, or any one from 
him, thould enquire after the Captain, they thould 
let kim know he had the Captain above ſtairs: for he 
doubted not but that the Colonel was one of Booth's 


_ creditors; and he Hopes for a tecond bail-bond by his 
means. 
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N EL IA, in her way to the Doctor's, determi- 

ned juit to ſtop at her own lodgings which lay 
a little out of the road, and to pay a momentary viſit 
to her children. 

This was fortunate enou gh; for had ſhe called at 
the Doctor's houſe, the woakd have heard nothing of 
him, which would have cauſed in her ſome alarm and 
diſappointment ; for the Doctor was fet down at Mrs. 
Atkinion's, where he was directed to Amelin's lodg- 
ings, to which he went before he called*at his own ; 
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and here Amelia now found him playing with her 
two children. 

The Doctor had been a little ſurpriſed at not find- 
ing Amelia at home, nor any one that could give an 
account of her. He was now more ſurpriſed to ſee 
her come in ſuch a dreſs, and at the diſorder which 
he very plainly perceived in her pale and melancholy 
countenance. He addreſſed her firit (for, indeed, the - 
was in no great halte to ſpeak), and eried, My dear 
© child, what is the matter ? where 1s your huſband ? 
© ſome miichiet, I am afraid, hath happened to him in 
* my ablence.' 

Oh, my dear Doctor,” anſwered Banca. c ſure 
* ſome good angel hath ſent you hither. My poor 
* Will is arreſted again. I left him in the molt miſe- 
rable condition in the very houſe whence your good- 
* neſs formerly redeemed him.” 

« Arreſted !* cries the Doctor. Then it muſt be 
* for ſome very inconſiderable trifle.” 

I with it was,” ſaid Amelia, © but it is for no leſs 
* than fifty pound.” 

© Then,' cries the Doctor, *he hath been diſingenuous 7 
* with me. He told me, he did not owe ten pounds 
in the world for which he was liable to be ſued.” 

I know not what to ſay,” cries Amelia. _ | 
© Tam afraid to tell you the truth.” 

How, child,” ſaid the Do&or,—---—* I hope 
* will never diſguiſe | it to any one, eſpecially to me. 
Any prevarication, I promite you, will. forfeit my 
friendſhip for ever.” 

I will 2 you the whole,” cries ts and 
rely entirely on your goodneſs.” She then related 
the gaming ſtory, not forgetting to ſet in the fulleſt - 
light, and to lay the ſtrongeſt emphaſis on his promiſe 
Lever to play : „ 
The Doctor fetched a deep figh when he had heard 

Ameha's relation, and cried, * I am ſorry, child, for 
* the ſhare you are to partake i in your huſband's ſuifer- 
* ings! but as for him, I really think he deſerves no 
* compaſſion. I cu ſay, he hath promiſed never to play 
__ © again; but I muſt tell you he hath broke his promiſe 

- to me already: for I had heard he was formerly ad- 

* dicted 
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* dicted to this vice, and had given him ſufficient cau- 
tion againſt it. You will confider, child, I an at- 
ready pretty largely engaged ſor him, every far ching 
of which, Lam ſeuſible, [ mit pay. You knowlT woull 
go to the utmoſt verve of prudence to lerve you ; but 
* I mult not exceed my ability, which is not very 
© great; and I have ſeveral families on my hands, 
who are by misfortune alone brought to want, I do 
* ature you, I cannot at preſent anſwer for ſuch a ſum 
as this, without diſtreſſing my own circumſtantes,” 
 * Then Heaven have mercy upon us all!“ cries 
Amelia; © for we have no other friend on earth—yMy 
* hutband is undone; and theſe poor little wretches 
« mnit be ſtarved.” 

The Doctor caſt his eyes on the children, and then 
eried- -* I hope not ſo. I told you I mutt dittrets 
my circumitances, and I will diſtreſs them this once 
on your account, and on the account of theſe poor 
little babes----But things muſt not go on any longer 
in this way------You mult take a heroic reſolution. 
I will hire a coach for you to-morrow morning, 
which ſhall carry you all down to my parſonage- 
houſe. There you ſhall have my protection, till 
ſomething can be done for your huſband; of which, 
to be plain with you, I at preſent ſee no likeli- 
hood.” | 
Amelia fell upon her knees in an ecſtaſy of thankſ- 
giving to the Doctor, who immediately raited her up 
and placed her in her chair. She then recollected 
herſelf, and ſaid - Oh! my worthy friend, I have {till 
* another matter to mention to you, m which I muſt 
have both your advice and aſſiſtance. My foul bluthes 
to give you all this trouble; but what other friend 
+ have 1? Indeed, what other friend could 1 ap- 

* ply to fo properly on ſuch an occafion ?? 

The Doctor, with a very kind voice and counte- 
nance, deſired her to ſpeak. She then ſaid,---* Oh! Sir, 
that wicked Colonel, whom I have mentioned to you 
* formerly, hath picked ſome quarrel with my huſband 

(for the did not think youyes to mention the cauſe), 
and hath ſent him a challenge. It came to my hand 
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© laſt night, after he was arreſted; I opened and 
* read it.” — | 

Give it me, child,“ ſaid the Doctor. 

She anſwered, ſhe had burned it; as was indeed true. 
* But I remember it was an appointment to meet at 
« ſword and piilol this morning at Hyde-park.” 
Make yourſelf eaſy, my dear child,” cries the Doc- 

tor, I will take care to prevent anv miſchief.“ 

« But conſider, my dear Sir,” ſaid ſhe, this is a 
© tender matter. My huſband's honour is to be pre- 
* ſerved as well as his life.“ 

And ſo is his ſou}, which ought to be the deareſt 
of all things, cries the Doctor. Honour! nonſenſe. 
Can honour dictate to him to diſobey the expreſs 
* commands of his Maker, in compliance with a cu- 
ſtom eſtabliſhed by a ſet of blockheads, founded on 
* falſe principles of virtue, in direct oppoſition to the 
plain and poſitive precepts of religion, and tending 
_ * manifeſtly to give a ſanction to ruthans, and protect 
them in all the ways of impudence and villainy ?* 

All this, I believe, is very true,* cries Amelia; 
but yet you know, Doctor, the opinion of the world.“ 

Lou talk ſimply, child,” cries the Doctor. What 
* is the opinion of the world oppoſed to religion and 
virtue? but you are in the wrong. It is not the 


opinion of the world; it is the opinion of the idle, 


ignorant, and profligate. It is impoſſible it ſhould. 
be the opinion of one man or ſenſe, who is in earneſt 
in his belief of our religion. Chiefly indeed it hath 
© been upheld by che nonſenſe of women; who, either 
from their extreme cowardice, and deſire of pro- 
© tection, or, as Mr Bayle thinks, from their exceſſive 
© yanity, have been always forward to countenance a 
© ſet of heftors and bravoes, and to deſpiſe all men 
of modeſty and ſobriety; though theſe are often, at 
* the bottomy not only the better, but the braver 
men.“ 1 Zo = | 
Lou know, Doctor, cries Amelia, I have never 
« preſumed to argue with you; your opinion is to me 
© always inſtruction, and your word a law.” 
© Indeed, child,” cries the Doctor, I know you are 
© a good woman; and yet I mult obſerve to you, = 
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this very deſire of feeding the paſſion of female va- 
nity with the heroiſm of her man, old Homer ſeems 
to make the characteriſtic of a bad and looſe wo- 
man. He introduces Helen upbraiding her gallant 
with having quitted the fight, and lett the victory 
to Menelaus, and ſeeming to be lorry that [he had 
left her huſband, only becauſe he was the better 
duellitt of the two: but in how different a light 
doth he repreſent the tender and chaite love of 
Andromache to her worthy Hector! the diſſundes 
him from expofing himſelt to danger evea in a juſt 
cauſe. This is indeed a weakneſs; but it is an 
amiable one, and becoming the true feminine cha- 
racer ; but a woman who, out of heroic vanity, 
(for ſo i it is), would hazard not only the life, but 
the ſoul too of her huſband in a duei, is a moniter, 
and ought to be painted in no other character than 
that of a Fury.” 

© I aflure you, Doctor,“ cries Amelia, ] never ſaw 
this matter in the odious light, in which you have 
truly repreſented it, before. I am aſhamed to re- 
collect what I have formerly ſaid on this ſubject.— 
And yet, whilſt the oninion of the world is as it 1s, 
one would wiſh to comply as far as poſſible—eſpe- 
cially as my huſband is an officer of che army. If 
it can be done therefore with ſafety to his ho- 
nour ” 

Again honour!” cries the Doctor. Indeed I will 
not ſuffer that noble word to be fo baſely and bar- 
barouſly proſtituted. I have known ſome of theſe 
men of honour, as they call themſelves, to be the 
moſt arrant raſcals in the univerſe.” 
Well, I aſk your pardon, faid ſhe.—* Reputation 


then, if you pleaſe------or any other word you like 
© better---you know my meaning very well.” 


* I do know your meaning,” cries the Doctor, and 


Virgil knew it a great while ago. The next time 
you ſee your friend Mrs Atkinſon, aſk her what it 


was made Dido fall in love with Aneas.” 


* Nay, dear Sir,” ſaid Amelia, do not rally me 
ſo unmercifully; ; think where my poor huſbaad is 


now.“ 
He 
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He is,“ anſwered the Doctor, where 1 will pre- 
ſently be with him. In the mean time, do you 
pack * every thing in order for your journey to- 
morrow ; for, if you are vile, you will not truſt 
your hufband a day longer in this town---therefore 
to packing 
Amelia promiſe: \h2 would------ though indeed ſhe 
wanted not any warning for her journey on this ac- 
count; for when the packed up herſelf in the coach, 
the packed up her all. However, the did not think 
proper to mention this to the Doctor; for as he was 
now in pretty good humour, ſhe did not care to ven- 
ture again ducompoiing his temper, 

The Doctor then tet out fer Gray's-Inn-Lane; and, 
as ſoon as he was gone, Amelia began to cmi ler of 
her incapacity to take a jou rney in her preſent ſitua- 
tion. without even a clean ſliſt. At latt the reſolved, 
as the was poſſeſicd of feven guineas and a half, to go 
to her. friend and redeem ſome of her own and her 
huſband's linen ont of captivity ; indeed juſt ſo much, 
as would render it barely poll: 'ble for them to go ont 
of town with any kind of decency. And this reſolu- 
tion ſhe immediately executed. 

As foon as the had fivithed her buſineſs with the 
pawn-broker (it aman who lends under thirty fer cont. 
deicrves that name) he faid to her, Pray, Malum, 
did you know that mam who was here yellerday, 
* when you brought the picture?” Amelia anfwered 
in the negative. © Indeed, Madam,” ſaid the broker, 
he knows you, though he did not recolle& you white 
* you was here, as your hood was drawn over your 
f1ce ; but the moment you was gone, he beg ve 24 to 
look at the picture, which [, thinking uo har! m, per- 
„ mitted, Hle had ſcarce looked upon it, when he 
© cried _—_ By heaven and earth, it is her pictur . 
He then aſked me if I knew vou Indeed, ſays J, 
I never ſaw the lady before. 

In this laſt particular, howere er, the pawn-broker 
a little ſavoured of his profeſſion, and made a {nll 
deviation from the truth: for wh-n the _ had 
aſked him if he knew the lady, he anſwered ihe was 
ſome poor undone woman, who had pawned all her 
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cloaths to him the day before; and I ſuppoſe, ſays he, 
this picture is the laſt of her goods and chattels. This 
hint we thought proper to give the render, as it may 
chance to be material. 

Amelia anfwered coldly, that ſhe had taken ſn very 
little notice of the man, that the fearce remembered 
he was there. 

* I afture yon, Madam,” ſays the pawn-brolker, © he 
* hath taken very great notice of you ; for the man 
changed countenance upon what | ſaid, and pre- 
_ © ſently after begged me to give him a dram. © Oho!” 
thinks I to myfelt, are you thereabonts? I would 
« not be ſo much in love with ſome folks, as ſome 
people are, for more intereſt chan! all ever make 
of a thoufand pound.” 

Amelia bluthed, and ſaid with ſome peeviſhneſs, 
that the knew nothing of the man; but tuppoſed he 
was foine impertinent fellow or other. | 

* Nay, Madam,” anfwered the pawn-broker, © I af- 
* ſure you he is not worthy your regard, He is a poor 
e wretch, and I believe L am poſſeſſed of moſt of his 
© moveables. However, I hope you are not ofend- 
* ed; for, indeed, he ſaid no harm; but he was very 
a ſtrangely diſordered. that is the truth of it 

Amelia was very deſirous of putting an end to this 
converlation, and altogether as eager to return to her 
children; the therefore bundled up her things as fait 
as the could, and calling for a hackney-coach, direct- 
ed the coachman to her lodgings, and bid him drive 
her homie with all the haſte he could. 


In which Dr Harriſon vifits Colonel James. 


HE Doctor, when he left Amelia, intended to 
go directly to Booth; but he preſently changed 
his wind. and determined örſt to call on the Colonel, | 
as he thought it was proper to put an end to that 
matter, before he gave Booth his liberty. 
The Doctor found the two Colonels, James ard 
Bath, together. They both received him very civilly; 
Vor. XI. X for 
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for James was a very well-bred man; and Bath always 
thewed a particular reſpect to the clergy, he being 
indeed a perfect good Chriitian, except iu the articles 

of lighting and [wearing. 

Our Divine fat ſome time without mentioning the 
ſubject of his errand, in hopes that Bath would go 
away; but when he found no hkelthood of that (tor 
indeed Bath was of the two much the molt pleated 
with his company), he told James, that he had ſome- 
thing to fay to him relating to Mr Booth, which he 
believed he might ſpeak before his brother. 

. Undoubtedly, Sir,” ſaid James; for there can 

* be no ſecrets between us which my brother may not 
©. Hear. 
I come then to you, Sir,” ff iid the Doctor, from 
the molt unhappy woman in the world, to whoſe 
afllictions you have very greatly and very cruelly 
added, by tending a challenge to her huſband, 
which hath very lackily fallen into her hands; for 
had the man, for whom you deligned it, received 
it, I am afraid you would not have ſeen me upon 
this occaſion.“ 

+ If I writ ſuch a letter to Mr Booth, Sir,” aid 
James, you may be affured I did not expect this viſit 
in anſwer to it.” 

II do not think you did,” cries the Doctor; but 
you have great reaſon to thank Heaven for ordering 
this matter contrary to your expectations, I know 
not whit trifle may have drawn this challenge trom 
you; but, after what I have ſome reaſon to know 
of you, Sir, I muſt plainly tell you, that, if you had 
added to your guilt already committed againit this 
man that of havin g his blood upon your hands, your 
{oul would have become as black as hell itſelf.” 
<« Gire me leave to fay,” cries the Colonel, this is 
a language which I am not uſed to hear; and if 
your cloth was not your protection, you ſhould not 

ive it me with impunity, After what you know of 
me, Sir! What do you preſume to know of me to 

my diſadvantage ?* 
« You ſay my cloth is my protection, Colonel,” an- 


0 che Doctor, therefore pray lay aſide r 
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ger; I do not come with any delign of affronting or 
0 offending 7ou.— 
* Very well,” cries Bath, that declaration is ful 
* cient from a clergyman, let him ſay what he 
* picales.” 
Indeed, Sir, fays the Doctor very mildly, © I con- 
* ſult equally the good of you both, and, in a ſpiri- 
* tual ſenſe, more elpecially yours; tor you know you 
have injured this poor man.” 
© So far to the contrary,” crics James, © that I have 
been his greate!t benefactor; I ſcorn to upbraid 
* him; but you force me to it. Ner have Lever done 
© him the lealt in jury.” 1 85 
Perhaps not, ; ſaid the Doctor; I will alter what 
* ] have {aid —-But tor this I apply to your honour 
klave not you intended him an injury, the very 
intention of which cancels every obligation?“ 
* How, Sir, anſwered the Colonel What do you 
- mean?” | 
My meaning, replied the Doctor, * is almoſt too 
tender to mention-----Come, Colonel, examine your 
© own heart; and then anſwer me on your honour, if 
* you have not intended to do him the higheſt wrong 
« which one man can do to another,” 
I do not know what you mean by the queition,? 
anſwered the Colonel. | 
* D----n me, the queſtion is very tran{parent,” cries 
Bath. From any other man it would be an affront 
« withthe ſtrongeſt emphaſis, but, from one of the Doc 
* tor's cloth, it demands a categorical anſwer,” 
II am not a papilt, Sir,” aniwered Colonel James, 
nor am I obliged to confeſs to my prieit. But if you 
have any thing to ſay, fpeak openly----tor I do not 
+ underſtand your meaning.” 
© have explained my meaning ts you already,“ 
d the Doctor, in a letter I wrote to you on the ſub- 
ject.— a ſubject which I am ſorry i thould have any 
* occaſion to write upon to a Chriltian,” 
© I do remember row,“ cries the Colonel, © that U 
received a very impertinent letter, ſomething like n 
« ſermon, againil avultery ; but I did not expect co 
hear the author own it to my face.“ 
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That brave man thev, Sir, anſwered the Doctor“ 
ſtands before you, who dares own he wrote that let- 
ter, and dares affirm too, that it was writ on a juſt 

and ſtrong foundation. But it the hardneſs of your 
heart could prevail on you to treat my good inten- 
tion with contempt and ſcorn, what, pray, could in- 
duce you to ſhew it, nay, to give it Mr Booth? 
What motive could you have for that, unleſs you 
meant to inſult him, and to provoke your rival to 
give you that opportunity of putting him out of the 
world, which you have ſince wickedly — by 
your ch: allenge?' 

I give him the letter!” ſaid the Colonel. 
3 Yes, Sir, anſwered the Doctor, he ſhewed me 
* the letter, and affirmed that you gave it him at the 
© matquerade,? 

* Heisalyingraſcal then,” ſaid the Colonel very paſ- 
ſionately. I tcarce took the trouble of reading the 
letter, and lolt it out of my pocket.” 

Here Bath interfered, and explained this affair in 
the manner in which it happened, and with which the 

reader is already acquaimted. He concluded by great 
| enlogiums on the performance, and declared it was 
cne oi the molt enthuſiaſtic (meaning, perhaps, eccle- 
ſaltic) letters that ever was written. And d---n me, 
ſays he, if I do not reſpect che author with the ut- 
_ © moſt emphaſis of thinking. 

The Doctor now recolleted what had paſſed with 
Booth, and perceived he had made a miltake of one 
Colonel for another. This he preſently acknowledged 
to Colonel James, and {aid that the miſtake had been 
his, and not Booth's. | 

Bath now collected all his gravity and dignity, as 
he called it, into his countenance, and addreſſing 

— to James, ſaid---+ and was that letter writ to 
22 brother ?---I hope you never deſer ved any ſul- 
? Jn of this kind,” 

* FErother,' erics James, © I am accountable to my- 
ſelf lor my actions, and | ſhall not render an account 
either to ycu or that gentleman.“ 

« A5 to me, brother, anivercd Bath, you ſay 
right; but 1 think ths gentkman may call you to 

an 
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© an account ; nay, I think it is his duty fo to do. And 
© Jet me tell you, brother, there is one much greater 
© than he to whom you mutt give an account. Mrs 
© Pooth is really a fine woman, a lady of moſt impe- 
© rious and majeſtie preſence. I have heard you often 
* fav, that you liked her; and if you have quarrellz&_ 
- with her hutband upon this account, by all the dig- 
- nity of man, I think you ought to aſk his pardon.” 
© Indeed, brother, cries James, ] can bear this 
no longer—you will make me angry preſently.” 
Angry! brother James,” cries Bath—* angry !—T 
© love you, brother, and have obligations to you. 2 
+ will tay no more—--but I hope you know I do nor 
fear making any man angry 
James aniwered, he knew it well; and then the: 
Doctor apprchending that While he was {topping up 
one breach, he ſhould make another, pretently in- 
terfered, and turned the diſcourſe back to Booth. 
Lou tell me, Sir, ſaid he to James, that my gown 
is my protection; let it then at leaſt protect me whers 
I have had no deſign i in offending; where I have 
conſulted your highelt welfare, as in truth ] did in 
writing this letter. And if you did not in the leaſt 
deſerve any ſuch ſuſpicion, ſtill you have no cauſe- 
for reſentment. Caution againſt ſin, even to the 
innocent, can never be unwholeſome.. But this L 
aſſure you, whatever anger you have to me, you 
can have none to poor Booth, who was entirely 
ignorant of my writing to you, and who, I am- 
certain, never entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of you; 
on the contrary, reveres you with. the hi gheſt 
eſteem, and love, and gratitude, Let me therefors 
reconcile all matters between you, and bring you: 
together betore: he hath even heard of this chal- 
lenge.” 
Brother,“ cries Bath, I hope I ſhall not make 
you angry---I he when I fay ſo; for J am indifferent. 
to any man's anger Let me be an acceſſary to- 
what the Doctor bath ſaid. I think I may be truſted 
with matters of this nature; and it is a little unkint 
that if you intended to ſend a challenge, you did 
X 3 | © not 
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not make me the bearer. But, indeed, as to what 
* appears to me, this matter may be very well made 
* up; and as Mr Booth doth not know of the chal- 
lenge, I don't fee why he ever fhould, any more 
than your giving him the lie juſt now; but that he 
{ill never have ſrom me, nor, I believe, from this 
* gentleman; for, indeed, if he ſhould, it would be 
© jncumbeat upon him to car your throat.” 

© Lookee, Da ctar,“ | ſaid james, I do not deſerve 
the unkind iu! cion you juſt now threw out againſt 
« me. I never thirſted aſter any man's blood; aud as 
for what hath paſſed, tince this ditcovery hath hap- 
* pened, may perhaps nat think it worth my while 
* to tronble any more about it.“ 

The Dotter was not contented with © perhaps;” he 
mlilted on a firm promile, to be bound with the Co- 
Koncl's honour, This at length he obtained, and 
then departed well farisfied. 

in i; the Colonel was uthamed to avow the real 

caute of the quarrel to this good inan, or, indeed, to 

his brother Bath, who wenki not only have condem- 
ned. him equally with the Doctor, but would poſſibly 
have quarrelled wich him on his filter's account, whom, 
us the reader nniit have oblerved, he loved above all 
things; and in p!. un truth, though the Colonel was a 
brave man, and dared to ſight, yet he was altoverher 
us willing to let it alone and this made kim now and 
then give a little way to the wrongheudedneſs of Co- 
lonel Bath, who, with all the other principles of ho- 
nour and A made no more of cutting the 
throat of a mu upon any of his punctilio's than a 
butcher Goth. of Killing lkeep. 
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| CH AF. 
What pajed at the Bailiff*s houſe, 


RF. Doctor now ſet forward to his friend Booth, 

* and as he paſſed by the door of his attorney in 
the way, he called upon him, and took him with him. 
The meeting between him and Booth need not be 
erpatiited on. The Doctor was really angry; and tho? 
Re d- erred lis le ture to a more proper er opportunity, 
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yet, as he was no diilembler (indeed, he was incapable | 
of any ditguite), he could not pat on a thow of that 
heartinels with which he had formerly uled to receive 
his friend. 

Booth at laſt began himſelf in the following man- 
ner : Doctor, I am really athamed to fee you; and 

if you knew the confulion of my ſoul on this occa- 
tion, I am ſure you would pity rather than upbraid 
me ·L And yet | can ſay with great ſincerity, I rejoice 
in this lait inſtance of my ſhame, finc. Lam like to 
reap the moi: ſolid advantage from it.“ The Ductor 
| flared at this, and Booth thus proceeded: Since 1 
have been in this wretched place, I have employed 
* my time almolt entirely in reading over a ſeries of 
* ſermons, which are contained in that book, (mcan- 
ing Dr Barrow's works, which then lay on the table 
before him}, * m proot of the Chriitian religion; and 
o good an effect have they had upon me, that L ſhall, 
| believe, be the better — for them as long us 1 
live. I hare not a doubt (for I own I have had 
tuck) which remums now unfatisfied.----If ever an 
angel might be thought to guide the pen of a wri- 
ter, turely the pen of that great and good man had 
« ſuch an aſilant,” The Doctor readily concurred in 
the pruiſes of Dr Barrow, and added- “ Lou ſay you 

have had your doubts, young gentleman; indeed, 
Udi not know that---And pray, what were your 
doubts?” * Whatever they were, Sir, ſaid Booth, 
they are now ſatisned, as I believe thoſe of every 
impartial and fſentible reader will be, if he will, with 
due attention, read over theſe excellent t=r ons,” 
Very well, anſwered the Doctor, © though I have 
converſed, I find, with a falſe brother hitherto, I 
am glad you are reconciled to truth at laſt, and I 
| hope your future faith will have ſome influence on. 
© your future life.” © I need not tell you, Sir, replied 
Booth, that will always be the caſe, where faith is 
« ſincere, as | aſſure you mine is. Indeed, I never 
« was a raſh diſbeliever ; my chief doubt was founded 
on this, that as men appeared to me to act entirely 
from their paſſions, their actions could have neither 
merit nor demerit.. A very worthy concluſion truly,” 
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cries the Doctor; but if men act, as I believe they 
* Co, from their paſticns, it would be fair to conclude 
that religion to be true, which apphes immediately 
to the ſtrongeſt of theſe paſſions, hope and fear, 
chufing rather to rely on its rewards and puniſh- 
ments, than on that native beauty of virtue which 
ſome of the ancient philoſophers thought proper to 
recommend to their ditcip!es.------But we will defer 
this diſcourſe till another opportunity; at prelent, 
as the devil hath thought proper to ſet you free, I 
will try if I can prevail on the Bali to do the ſame.” 
The Dector had really not ſo much money in town 
as Bocth's debt amounted to, and theretore, though 
he would otherwiie very willingly have paid it, he 
was forced to give hail to the action. For which pur- 
poſe, as the Baihiff was a man of great form, he was 
obliged to get another perion to be bound with him, 
This perſon, however, the attorney undertook to pro- 
cure, and immediately ſet out in guelt of him. 

During his abſence, the Bailiff came into the room, 
and addreffing himſelf to the Doctor, ſaid, I think, 
* Sir, your name is Dr Harriſon.“ The Doctor im- 
mediately acknowledged his name. Indeed, the Bai- 
It had ſeen it to a bail-bond before. Why then, 
Sir,“ faid the Bailiff, © there is a man above in a 
dying condition, that deſires the favour of ſpeaking 
to you; I believe he wants you to pray by him.” 

The Bailiff himſelf was not more ready to execute 
his office on all occaſions for his fee, than the Doctor 
was to execute his for nothing. Without making any 
further inquiry, therefore, into the condition of the 
man, he immediately went up ſtairs. 

As ſoon as the Bailiff returned down ſtairs, which 
was immediately after hc had lodged the Doctor in the 
room, Booth had the curioſity to aſk him who this man 
was. Why, I don't know much of him,” ſaid the 
Bailiff. © ! had him once in cuſtody before now; I re- 
member, it was when your honour was here laſt; 
and now I] remember too, he ſaid, then, he knew 
* your honour very well. Indeed, I had ſome opi- 
nion of him at that time; for he ſpent his mo- 
E ney very much like a gentleman ; but I have 

* diſcovered 
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diſcovered ſince, that he is a poor fellow, and 
worth nothing. He is a mere thy-cock, I have had 


the {tuff about me this week, and could never get 
at him till this morning; nay, I don't believe we 


ſhould ever have found out his lodgings, had it not 


| been tor the attorney that was here juit now, who 


gave us information. And lo we took him this 
morning by a comical way enough. For we dreſſed 
up one of m men in women's cloaths, who told the 
people of the houie, that he was his ſiſter juit come 
to town: for we were told by the attorney, that he 
had ſuch a ſuter, upon which he was let up itairs ; 
and to kept the door a- jar till I and another ruthed 
in. Let me tell you, Captain, there are as good ſtrata- 
gems made uſe of in our butinets as any in the army. 


© But pray, Sir, {ail Booth, did not you tell me 


this morning, that the poor fellow was deiperately 
wounded ; nay, I think you told che Doctor chat he 
Was a dying man? 

I had like to have forgot that,“ cries the BailifF, 
Nothing would ſerve the gentleman but that he 
mult mak refiltance, and he gave my man a blow 
with a ſtick; but 1tcon quieted him, by giving him 
a wipe or two with a hanger. Not that I believe 1 
have done his bufineſs neither; but the fellow is 
faint-hearted, and the ſurgeon, I ſancy, frightens 
him more than he need. But however, let the 


vworſt come to the worſt, the law is all on my fide, 


and it is only /e fendendo. The attorney that was 
here juſt now told me ſo, and bid me fear nothing: 
for that he would ſtand my friend, and underrake 
the cauſe; and he is a devilith good one at a de- 
fenc2 at the Old-Baily, I promile you, I have 
known him bring off ſeveral that every body thought 
would have been hangea,' 


gut ſuppoſe you ſhould be acquitted,” ſaid Booth 


would not the blood of this poor wretch lie a little 


heavy at your heart ?? 

Why thould it, Captain?” ſaid the Bailiff. Is it 
not all done in a lawful way? why will p cope reilkt 
the law, when the) know the confequences * Lo be 
ture, it a man was to kill another in an ulivtul 


6 manner 
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* manner as it were, and what the law calls murder, 
* that is quite and clear another thing. I thould not 
* care to be convicted of murder any more than an- 
* other man. Why now, Captain, you have been 
abroad at the wars, they tell me, and to be jure mult 
* have killed men in your time. Pray, was you ever 
* afraid afterwards of ſeeing their gholts ?* 

© That is a different affair,“ cries Booth; but 1 
© would not kill a man in cold blood for all the world.” 

© There is no difference at all, as I can fee, cries 
the Bailiff. © One is as much in the way of buſineſs 
as the other. When gentlemen behave themſelves 
like unto gentlemen, I know how to treat them as 
* ſuch, as well as any officer the king hath.—---And 
* when they do not, why they muit take what follows, 
© and the law doth not call it murder.” 

Booth very plainly {aw the Bailiff had ſquared his 
conſcience exactly according to law, and that he could 
not eaſily ſubvert his way of thinking. He therefore 
gave up the cauſe, and deſired the Bailiff to expedite 
the bonds, which he promiſed to do, ſaying, he hoped 
he had uſed him with proper civility this time, if he had 
not the lait, and that he ſhould be remembered for it. 

But before we cloſe this chapter, we thall endeavour 
to ſatisfy an enquiry which may ariſe in our molt fa- 
vourite readers (for fo are the moit curious) how it 
came to pals, that ſuch a perſon as was Doctor Har- 
riſon ſhould employ ſuch a fellow as this Murphy. 

The caſe then was thus: this Murphy had been 
clerk to an attorney in the very ſame town in which 
the Doctor lived, and when he was ont of his time, 
had ſet up with a character fair enough, and had mar- 
ried a maid-ſervant of Mrs Harris, by which means 
he had all the buſineſs to which that lady and her 
friends, in which number was the Doctor, could re- 
commend him. 

Murphy went on with his buſineſs, and thrived very 
well, till he happened to make an unfortunate flip, 
in which he was detected by a brother of the ſame call- 
mg. But though we call this by the gentle name of æ 
flip, in retpect to is being ſo extremely common, it 
was a matter in which the law, if it had ever come to 
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its ears, would have paſſed a very ſevere cenſure, be- 
ing, indeed, no leis than perjury and ſubornation of 
perjury. 

This brother attorney being a very good-natnred 
man, and unwilling to beſpatter his own profeſlion, 
and conſidering, perhaps, that the conlequence did in 
no wiſe affe& the public, who had no manner of in- 
tereſt in the alternative, whether A, in whom the 
2 was, or B, to whom Mr Murphy, by the means 

oreſaid, had waned | it, ſucceeded in an action. 
We mention this particular, becaule, as this brother 
attorney was a very violent party man, and a pro- 
feiſed ſtickler for the public, to ſuffer any injury to 
have been done to that, would have been highly in- 
conſiſtent with his principles. 

This gentleman, therefore, came to Mr Murphy, 
and atter ſhewing him that he had it in his power to 
convict him of the aforeſaid crime, very generouſly 
told him that he had not the leaſt delight in bringing 
any man to deſtruction, nor the leaſt animoſity againſt 
him. All that he inſiſted upon, wis, that he w would 
not live in the fame town or country with one who 
had been guilty ot ſuch an action. He then told Mr 
Murphy that he would keep the fecret on two condi- 
tions; the one was, that he immediately quitted that 
country; the other was, that he thould convince him 
he delerved this kindneſs by his gratitude, and that 
Murphy thould transfer to the other all the buſineſs 
which he then had in theſe parts, and to which he 
could poſſibly recommend him. 

It is the obſervation of a very wiſe man, that it is a 
very common exerciſe of wiſdom in this world, of two 
evils to chuſe the leaſt. The reader therefore cannot 
doubt but that Mr Murphy complied with the alter- 
native propoſed by his kind brother, and accepted the 
terms on which ſecrecy was to be obtained. 

This happened while the Doctor was abroad; and 
with all this, except the departure of Mr Murphy, 
not only the Doctor, but the whole town (fave his 
aforeſaid brother alone) were to this day unacquaint- 


ed, 
The 
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The Doctor, at his return, hearing that Mr Mur- 
phy was gone, applied to the other attorney in his 


_ affairs, wao ſtill employed this Murphy as his agent 


in town, partly perhaps out of good will to him, and 
partly from the recommendation of ifs Harris; tor 
as he had married a ſervant of the family, and a par- 
ticular favourite of her's, there can be no wonder that 
ſhe, who was entirely ignorant of the affair above re- 
lated, as well as of his conduct in town, thould conti- 
nue her favour to him, It will appear therefore, I 
apprehend, no longer ſtrange, that the Doctor, who 
had icen this man but three times ſince his removal to 
town, and then converſed with him only on buſmets, 
mould remain as ignorant of his life and character, us 
a man generals is of the character of the hackney- 


conchman who drives kim. Nor doth it reilect more 


on the honour or underitanding of the Doctor under 
thele circumſtances to e: ny Murphy, than it would 
it he had been driven about the town by a thiet or a 


murderer. 


| EE A 5 FS: 
TWhat paſſed betaceen the Dor and the fick man. 
W E left the Doctor in the laſt chapter with the 


wounded man, to whom the Doctor, in a very 


gentle voice, {poke as follows 


I am ſorry, friend, to "IK you in this ſituation, 
and I am very ready to give you any comfort or 
aſſiltance within my power,” 
I thank you kindly, Doctor,“ ſaid the man. In- 
deed, I ſhould not have preſumed to have ſent to 
you, had I not known your character; for thongh 
I believe I am not at all known to you, I have lived 
many years in that town where you yourſelf had a 
houte; my name is Robinſon. | uled to write for 
the attornies in thoſe parts, and I have been em- 
ployed on your buſineſs in my time.” 

] do not recolle& you, nor your name," ſaid the 
Doctor; but conſider, friend, your moments are 


A 


* 
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precious, and your buſineſs, as I am informed, is 
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to offer up your prayers to that Great Being, bctore 


whom you are ſhortly to appear. But firlt, let me 


exhort you earneilly to a moit ſerious repentance ot 
all your fins ? 


Oh]! Dottor,” faid the man Pray, what is your 
opinion of a death-bed repentance ?? 
If repentance is liacere,” cries the Doctor, [ 


hope, through the mercies and merits of our mo!t 


powerful and benign interceſſor, it will never come 
too late,” 


Hut do not you think, Sir, cries the man, that, in 


order to obtain forgiveneſs of any great fin we have 


committed by an injury done to our neighbours, it 

is neceffary, as far as in us Ives, to make all the 
amends we can to the party mjured, and to undo, 

if potlible, the injury we have done.“ 

« Nott undoubtedly,' cries the Doctor; © our pre- 

tence to repentance would otherwite be groſs hypo- 

crily, and an impudent attempt to deceive aud im— 

pole upon our Creator himſ-it.” 

Indeed, I am of the fame opinion,“ cries the peni- 


tent; and I think further, that this is thrown in 


my way, and hinted to me by that Great Being; for 
an accident happened to me yeſterday, by v hich, as 
things have fallen out ſince, I thwk [ plainly ditcern 
the hand of Providence. I went yelterday, Sir, you 
muſt know, to a pawn-broker's, to pawn the laſt 
moveable, which, except the poor cloaths you tee 
on my back, I am worth in the world. While I was 
there a young lady came in to pawn her picture. She 
had diſguiied herſelf ſo much, and pulled her hood 
ſo over ler face, that I did not know her while the 
Raid, which vas ſcarce three minutes. As ſoon as 
the was gone, the pa vn: broker, taking the picture in 
his hand, 1 oat—Up2z my word, this is the hand- 
ſemeft force 7 ever fur in my life. I de fired him to let 
me look on the picture, which he ren dily did—and 
I no jocner caſt my eyes upon it, than the ltron x 
re'emblance {truck me, and I 8 it to be Mrs 
Booth.” 

Mrs Pooth ! what N rs Booth; -' Cries the Doctor. 
Vor. XI. Y « Captain 
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Captain Booth's lady, the Captain who is now be- 
© low,” ſaid the other. 
How l' cries the Doctor with great impetuoſity. 


Have patience, ſaid the man, * and you ſhall 


© hear all. I expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe to the pawn- 
© broker, and aſked the lady's name. He anſwered, 
© that he knew not her name, but that ſhe was ſome 
undone wretch, who had the day before left all her 
cloaths with him in pawns. My guilt immediately 
flew in my face, and told me I had been acceſſary to 
this lady's undoing. The ſudden {ſhock ſo affected 
© me, that, had it not been for a dram which the 

pawn- broker gave me, I believe I ſhould have ſunk 
on the ſpot.” 

* Acceſſary to her undoing ? how acceſſary ?” ſaid 
the DoQur, 4 Pray tell me; for I am impatient to 
hear.“ 


I will tell you all, as faſt as I can, ' cries the ick 


man. * You know, good Doctor, that Mrs Harris 
of our town had two danghters, this Mrs Booth and 
another. Now, Sir, it ſeems the other daughter had, 

ſome way or other, diſobliged her mother, a little 


to Mrs Booth; to which will, Mr Murphy, my- 
ſelf, and another, who is now dead, were the wit- 
nefſes. Mrs Harris afterwards died ſuddenly ; 
upon which it was contrived, by ber other dangh- 
ter and Mr Murphy, to make a new will, in which 

Mrs Booth had a legacy of ten pound, and all the 
< reſt was given to the other. Io this will, Murphy, 
« myſelf, and the ſame third perſon, again ſet our 
+ hands.” 

© Good Heaven! how wonderful is thy providence!” 

cries the Doctor Murphy! fay you?” 
Nie himſelf, Sir, anſwered Robinſon; Murphy, 
who is the greateſt * I believe, now in the 
world.“ 

Pray, Sir, proceed,” cries the Doctor. 

For this ſervice, Sir, faid Robinſon, myſelf and 
the third perlon, one Carter, received two hundred 
pound each, What reward Murphy himſelf had, I 

' know 
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before the old lady died: therefore ſhe made a will, 
and left all her fortune, except one thouſand pound, 
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know not. Carter died ſoon afterwards; and from 
that time, at ſeveral payments, I have by threats 
* extorted above a hundred pound more. — And this, 
Sir, is the whole truth, which I am ready to teſtify, 
if it would pleaſe Heaven to prolong my lite. 
* hope it will,” cries the Doctor; but ſomething 
* mutt be done, tor fear of accidents—1 will ſend to 
* counſel immediately, to know how to ſecure your 
« teſtimony.—Whom can! get to ſend?— ftay, ay— 
he will do—but I know not where his howie or his 
* chambers are—l will go myſelf but i may be waut- 
* ed eve.” 


While the Doctor was in this violent agitation, the 


ſurgeon made his appearance. The Doctor ſtood itill 


in a meditating poſture, while the ſurgeon examined 
his patient. after which, the Doctor begged him to 
declare his opinion, and whether he thought the 
wounded man in any immediate danger of death. 
I do not know,“ anſwered the ſurgeon, * what you 
call nnmediate, He may live ſeveral days----------- 
© pay he may recover. It is impoſſible to give any 
certain opinion in theſe caſes, He then launched 


forth into a ſet of terms, which the Doctor, with all 


his ſcholarſhip, could not underſtand. To ſay the 
truth, many of them were not to be found in any 


dictionary or lexicon. 


One diſcovery however the Do dor made; and that 


was, that the ſurgeon was a very ignorant, conceited 


fellow, and knew nothing of his profeſſion. He re- 
ſolve\ therefore to get better advice for the ſick; but 
this he poſtponed at preſent, and 2pplying himſelf to 
the ſurgeon, ſaid he ſhould be very much obliged to 
him, if he knew where to find ſuch a counſellor, and 
would feteh him thither. *© I ſhould not alk ſuch a 
* favour of you, Sir,” ſays the Doctor, if it was not on 
« bnlineſs of the lalt i importance, or if I could find any 
other meſlenger.“ 
© fetch --Sir l' ſaid the furgeon very angrily. 
Do you take me for a footman, or a porter? 
I don't know who you are; but I believe you 
are full as proper to go on fach an errand as 
I am, (For as the Doctor, who was juſt come off 
1 2 
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his journey, was very roughly dreſſed, the ſurgeon 
held him in no great reſpect). The ſurgeon then 
called aloud from the top of the ſtairs, Let my coach- 


man draw up,” and ſtrutted off without any cere- 


mony, telling his patient he would call again the next 
du 

At this very inſtant arrived Murphy with the other 
bail, and finding Bcoth alone, he atked the Bailiff at 
the door, what was become of the Doctor. Why, the 
Doctor, aniwered he, is above ſtairs, praying with 
—— * © How !' cries Murphy, how came you 
not to carry him directly to Newgate, as you pro- 
* mited me?” Why, becauſe he was wounded,” cries 
the Bailiff, © I thought it was charity to take care of 
him; and beſides, why ſhould one make more noite 
© about the matter than is necetfary þ And Dr 
Harriſon with him” ſaid Murphy. Les, he is, 
fail the Bailiff; © he deſired to ſpeak with the Doctor 
very much, and they have been praying together al- 
* mot this hour. All is up, and undone,” cries 
Murphy. Let me come by, I have thought of ſome- 


thing which I muſt do immediately.“ 


Now, as by means of the ſurgeon's leaving the door 
open, the Doctor heard Murphy's voice naming Robin- 
fon peevithly, he drew ſoftly to the top of the itairs, 
where he heard the foregoing dialogue; and as ſoon 
as Murphy had uttered his laſt words, and was mo- 
ving downwards, the Doctor immediately fallied from 
his poſt, running as fait as he could, and N ing, Stop 
* the villiain, ſtop the thief.” | 

The attorney wanted no better hint to accelerate his 
pace; and having the ſtart of the Doctor, got down 
ſtairs, and out into the ſtreet; but the Doctor was ſo 


cloſe at his heels, and being 1 * foot the nimbler of the 


two, he ſoon overtook him, and laid hold of hun, as 
he would have done on eicher Broughton or Slack in 
the ſame cauſe. 

This action in the ſtreet, accompanied with the fre- 
quent cry of, Stop thief, by the Doctor, during the chace, 
preſently drew together a large mob, who began, as is 
uſual, to eater immediately upon bufiae!s, and to make 


ſtrict 
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ſtrict enquiry into the matter, in order to proceed to 
juſtice in their fummeoery way. 

Murphy, who knew well the tewper of the mob, 
cried out, It you are a bailiff, ſhew me your writ, 
6 Gentlemen, he — to arreſt me here without 
© a writ,” 

Upon this, one of the ſturdieſt and forwardeſt of the 
mob, and who, by a luperior trength of body un H of 
lungs, prefided in this aſſembly, 1 he would 
ſufler no ſuch thing. D—n me, ays he, * away to 


the pump with the catchpole diretly—thew me your 


* writ, or let the gentleman go—--you thall not arrelt 
a man contrary to law.” 
He then laid his hands on the Doctor. who ti faſt 
gripping the attorney, cried out: Ile is a villain— 
I am no bailiff, but a clergyman; and this lawyer | E 
1 of forgery, and hath ruincd a poor famil, 7 
How!' cries the :pokefman—— a lawyer 
© that alters the caſe—' 
ves, faith,” cries another of the mob, it is Law- 
> yo Murphy. I know him very well.“ 
And hath he ruined a poor family? like enough, 


faith, if he's a * — with him to the juſtice 


4 immediately. 

The Bailiff now came up, deſiring to know what was 
the matter; to whom Doctor Harriſon anfwered, that 
he had arretted that villain for forgery. * How can 
vou arreſt him,” cries the Bailiff, « you are no effi- 
cer, nor have any warrant? Mr Murphy is a gen- 
* 1{cman, and he ſhall be uſed as {uch.” 

* Nay, to be lure,” eries the ſpokeſman, 6 there onght 
to be a warrant ; that's the truth on't.” 

There needs no warrant,” cries the Doctor. I 
accuſe him of felony; and I know ſo much of the 
law of England, that any man may arrelt a felon 
* without any warrant whatever. This villain hath 
* undone a poor family; and 1 will die on the ſpot 
before I part with him.” 

If the law be ſo,” cries the orator, © that is anos 
ther matter. And to be ſure, to rum a poor man is 
the greateſt of fins. And being a lawyer too, makes 
it ſo much the worſe---He ſhall go before the jJuitice, 
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« 4---n me, it he ſhan t go before the Jaſtice. I fays 


the word, he ſhall.“ | : 

I fay he is a gentleman, and ſhall be uſed ac- 
* cording to law,” cries the Bailiff. * Ind though 
« you are a clergyman, ſaid he to Harriſon, you don't 
© thew youriteit as one by your actions.“ 


That's a Bailiff,” cries one of the mob---+* one law- 


« yer will always ſtand by another; but U think the 


* clergyman is a very good man, and acts becoming 


* a clergyman to ſtand by the poor.” 

At which words the mob all gave a great ſhout, and 
ſeveral cried out: © bring him along; away with him 
to the Jultice.” | . | 

And now a Conſtable appeared, and with an autho- 
ritative voice declare:l what he was, produced his 
ſtaff, and demanded the p-:ce. 

The Doctor then delivered his priſoner over to the 
officer, and charged him with felony ; the Conſtable 
received him; the attorney ſubmitted ; the Bailitf was 
huihed ; and the waves of the mob immediately ſub- 
uded. | 
The Doctor now balanced with himſelf how he 
thouwld proceed; at laſt he determined to leave Booth 


a little longer in captivity, and not quit fight of Mur- 


phy, before he had lodged him ſafe with a magiſtrate. 


They then all moved forwards to the juſtice; the Con- 


ſtable and his priſoner marching firſt, the Doctor and 


the Bailiff following next, and about five thouſand 


mob (for no leſs number were aiſembled in a very 
tew minutes) following in the proceſſion. 

They found the magiſtrate juſt fitting down to his 
dinner; however, when he was acquamted with the 
Doctor's profeſſion, he immediately admitted him, and 
heard his butinels. Which he no ſooner perfectly un- 


derſtood, with all its circumiances, than he reſolved, 


though it was then very late, and he had been fatigued 


all the morning with public buſineſs, to poſtpone all 


refrethment till he had diſcharged his duty. He ac- 


cordingly adjourned the priſoner and his cauſe to the 


Bailkff's houſe, whither he himſelf with the Doctor im- 
mediately repaired, and whither the attorney was fot- 
| lowed 


* 
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lowe by a much larger number of attendants than 
he had been honoured with before. 


F 
In which the biftory drimes towards a concluſion, 


Booth at the behaviour of the Doctor, at the 
time when he ſallied forth in purſuit of the attorney; 
for which it was fo impoflible for him to account in 
any manner whatever, He remuned a long time in 
the utmoſt torture of mind, till at laſt the Bailift's 
wife came to him, and aiked him, it the Doctor was 


not a madman ; 'and in trath he could hardly defend 


him from that 1 imput: ion. 

While he was in this perplexity, the maid of the 
houte brought him a meiſage from Robinſon, deſirin 
the favour of ſeeing him above ſtairs. With this he 
immediately complied. 

When theſe two were alone together, and the key 
turned on them, (for the Bailitf's wife was a molt care- 


ful perſon, and never omitted that ceremony in the 
abſence of her huſband, having always at her tongue's 


end that excellent proverb of * ſafe bind, fate find.“ 
Robinſon looking ſtedfaſtly upon Booth, ſaid, I be- 


_ © heve, Sir, you ſcarce remember me.” 


Booth anſwered, that he thought he had ſeen his 


face ſomewhere beſore; but could not then recollect 
when or where, 
Indeed, Sir, anſwered the man, it was a place 
which no man can member with pleaſure. But 
do you not remember, a few weeks ago, that you 
had the misfortune to be i in a certain priſon in this 


* 


* 


« fellow priſoner?“' 

This hint ſaſficiently awakened Booth's memory, 
and he now recolle&ted the features of his old friend 
Robinſon. He anſwered him a little ſurlily, [ 
know you now very well; but I did not imagine 


* you would ever have remiaded me ot that wants 
action.“ 


6 Alas, | 


OTHING could exceed the aſtoniſhment of 


town, where you lolt a trithag ſum at cards to a 


— 
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* Alas, Sir!“ anſwered Robinſon, © whatever hap- 

* pened then was very trifling, compared to the inju- 

* ries IJ have done you; but if my life be ſpared long 

enough, I will now undo it all! and as I have been 

one of your worſt enemies, I will now be one of 
your belt friends.” 

He was juſt entering npon his ſtory, when a noiſe 

was heard below, which might be almoſt compared to 


what hath been heard in Holland, when the dykes 


have given way, and the ocean in an inundation 
breaks in upon the land. It ſeemed indeed as if the 
whole world was buriting into the houte at once. 

Booth was a man of great firmneſs of mind, and he 
had need of it all at this initant. As for poor Robin» 
ſon, the uſual concomitants of guilt attended him, 
and he began to tremble in a violent manner. 

The firit perſon who aſcended the ſtairs was the 
Doctor, who no ſooner ſaw Booth than he ran to him 
and embraced him, crying, * My child, I with you 

joy with all my heart. Your ſufferings are all at 
an end; and Providence hath done you the juſtice 
© at laſt, which it will one day or other render to all 
* men.—You will hear all preſently; but I can now 
« only tell you, that your ſiſter is diſcovered, and the 


. © eſtate is your own.” 


Booth was in ſuch confuſion, that he ſcarce made 
any anſwer; and now appeared the Juſtice and his 
clerk, and immediately afterwards the Conltable with 
his priſoner, the Bailiff, and as 2 more as could 
poſſibly crowd up ſtairs, 

The Doctor now addreſſed himſelf to * ſick man, 
and deſired him to repeat the ſame information before 
the juſtice which he had made already; to which 
Robinſon readily conſented. 

While the Clerk was taking down the information, 
the Attorney expreſſed a very impatient deſire to ſend. 
inſtantly for his clerk; and expreſſed fo much unea- 
finefs at the confuſion in which he had left his papers 
at home, that a thought ſuggeſted itſelf to the Doctor, 
that, if his houſe was ſearched, ſome lights, and evi- 
dence, relating to this afkair, would certainly be 

found ; 
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found; he therefore deſired the Juſtice to grant 4 
ſearch-warrant immmediately to ſearch his houſe. 

The juſtice anſwere chat he had no ſuch power. 
That if there was any ſuſpicion of itolen goods, he 
could grant a warrant to ſearch for them. 

How, Sir!” fail the Doctor, can you grant a 
„ warrant to ſearch a man's houſe for a ſilver tea- 
* ffoon, and not in a Cale like this, where a man is 
* robbed of his whole eſtite ?” 

Hold, Sir!” favs the fick man, I believe Po 
anſwer that point; for I can ſwear he hath ſeveral 
* title-deeds of the eltate now in his poſſeſſion, which 
I am ſure were ſlolen from the right owner.” | 
The Juftice till -hetitated. He faid title-deeds ſa- 
voured of the reality, and it was not felony to iteal 
them. If, indeed, they were taken away in a box, 
then it would be telony to {teal the box. 

* Savour of the reality! favour of the fartality, ſaid 
the Doctor. I never heard ſuch inc mprehenſible 
* nonfenſe, This is impudent, as well as childith, 
* trifding with the lives and properties of men.” 

Well, Sir,” {aid Robinſon, I now am ſure I can 
do his buſineſs ; for I know he hath a ſilver cup in 
* his poſſeſſion, which is the property of this gentle- 
* man (meaning Booth); and how he got it but by 
« ſteilth, let him account if he can.” 

© That will do,' cries the Juſtice, with great plzaſure. 

That will do; and if you will charge him on oath 
+ with that, I w ill inſtantly grant my warrant to fearch 
his houſe for it,” * And I will go and fee it executed,” 
cries the Doctor: for it was a maxim of his, that no 
man could deicend below himſelf in doing any act 
which may contribute to protect an innocent perſon, 
or to bring a rogue to the gallows, 

The'oath was inſtantly taken, the warrant ſigned, 
and the Doctor attended the Conſtable in the execu- 
tion of it. 

The clerk then proceeded in taking the information 
of Robinſon, and had juit finithed i ir, when the Doctor 
returned with the utmoſt joy in his countenance, and 
declared thut he had ſufficient evidence of the fat 
in his poſſeſſion. He had indeed two or three 1 
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from Miſs Harris, in anſwer to the Aitorney's frequent 
demands of money for ſecrecy, that tully explained 
the whole villainy. 

The juitice now aſked the priſoner what he had to 
fay for himſelf, or whether he cho:e to ſay any thing 
in his own defence. 

Sir, ſid the Attorney with great confidence, I 
« am not to defend myſelf here. It will be of no ſer- 
vice to me; for | know you neither can nor will 
* diſcharge me. But I am extremely innocent of ll 
this matter, as I doubt not but to make appear to 
the ſatisfaction of a court of juice, 

The legal previous ceremonies were then gone 
through of binding over the proſecutor, &c. and then 
the Attorney was committed to Newgate ; whither 
he was eſcorted amidit the acclamations of the po- 
ulace. 
, When Mur phy was departed, and a little calm re- 
ſtored in the Honſe, the Juitice made his compliments 
of conzratulation to Booth; who, as well as he could 
in bis pre ent tumult of joy, returned his thanks to 
doth the "Magiſtrate and the Doctor. They were now 
all pre iring to depart, when Mr Bondum ſtepped 
up to Booth, and faid : Hold, Sir, you have forgot 
* one :hing—you have not given bail yet.“ 

This occaſioned ſome diſtreſs at this time ; for the 
Attorney's friend was departed; but when the Juſtice 
heard this, he immediately offered himſelf as the other 
dondſman; and thus ended the affair. 

It was now paſt fix o'clock, and none of the gentle- 
men had yet dined. They very readily therefore 
accepted the Magiltrate's invitation, and went all to- 
gether to his houſe. 

And now the very firſt thing that was done, even 
before they ſat down to dinner, was to diſpatch a meſ- 
ſenger to one of the beſt ſurgeons in town, to take 
care of Robinſon; and another meſſenger to Booth's 
lodgings, to prevent Amelia's concern at their ſtay- 
ing fo long. 

The latter however was to little purpoſe; for Ame- 
ha's patience had been worn out before, and the had 
taken a hackney-coach, and driven to the 3 
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where the arrived a little after the departure of her 
huiband, and was thence directed to the Jultice's. 

Though there was no kind of reaſon for Amelia's 
frigut at hearing that her huſband and Doctor Harriſon 
were gone before the Juſtice; and though the indeed 
imagined that they were there in the light of complain- 
ants, not or offenders; yet ſo tender were her fears 
for her huſband, and ſo much had her gentle ſpirits 
been lately agitated, that ſhe had a thoutand appre- 
henſions of ſhe knew not what. When the arrived 
therefore at the houle, ſhe ran directly into the room, 
where all che company were at dinner, ſcarce knowing 
what ſhe did, or whither the was going. 

She found her huſband in ſuch a ſituation, and diſ- 
covered ſuch chearfulneſs in his countenance, that ſo 
violent a turn was given to her ſpirits, that the was 
juſt able, with the aſſiſtance of a glaſs of water, to 
ſupport herſelf. She ſoon however recovered her calm- 
neſs, and in a little time began to eat what might in- 
deed be almoſt called her breakfalt. 

The Juſtice now wiſhed her joy of what had hap- 
pened that day; for which ſhe kindly thanked him, 
apprehending he meant the liberty of her huiband. 
His Worthip might perhaps have explained himielf 
more largely, had not the Doctor given him a timely 
wink; for this wiſe and good man was fearful of ma- 
king ſuch a diſcovery all at once to Amelia, leit it 
ſhould overpower her; and luckily the Ju:tice's wife 
was not well enough acquainted with the matter to 
ſay any thing more on it than barely to aſſure the lady 
that ſhe joined in her huſband's congratulation. | 

Amelia was then in a clean white gown, which ſhe 

had that day redeemed, and was, indeed, dreſſed all 
over with great neatneis and exactneſs: with the glow 
therefore which aroſe in her features from finding her 
huſband releaſed from his captivity, ſhe made fo 
charming a figure, that ſhe attracted the eyes of the 
magiſtrate and of his wife; and they both agreed, when 
they were alone, that they had never ſeen io charm- 
ing a creature; nay, Booth himſelf afterwards told 
her, that he ſcarce ever remembered her to look to ex- 
tremely beautiful as ſhe did that evening. 
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Whether Amelia's beauty, or the reflection on the 
remarkable act of juſtice he had performed, or what- 

ever motive filled the magiſtrate with extraordinary 
good humour, and opened his heart and cellars, I 
will not determine; but he gave them ſo hearty a 
_ welcome, and they were all fo pleaſed with each other, 
that Amelia, for that one night, truſted the care of 
her children to the woman where they lodged, nor 
did the company riſe from table till the clock ſtruck 
eleven. 

They then ſeparated. Amelia and Booth, having 
been ſet down at their lodgings, retired into each 
other's arms; nor did Booth that evening, by the 
Doctor's advice, mention one word of the grand affair 
to his wite. 


. 
Thus thi, kifiery draws neerer ts a concluſion. 


FN the morning early Amelia received the followi ing 
letter from ire Atkinſon. 


os HE ſurgeon cf the regiment, to which the Cap- 
tain my huſband lately belonged, and who came 
this evening to ſee the Captain, hath almoſt fright- 
ened me out of my wits, by a ür⸗ ange ſtory of your 
huſband being committed to priſon by a jultice of 
peace for forgery. For Heaven's fake, fend mie he 
truth. If my huſband can be of any ſervice, weak 
as he is, he will be carried in a chair to ſerve a bro- 
ther officer, for whom he hath a regard. which I need 
© not mention: Or if the ſum of twenty pound will 
be of any ſervice to you, I will wait upon yon with 
it che moment l can get my cloaths on, the mor ning 
© you receive this; for it is too lute to fad to-night, 
© The Captam bes his hearty ſervice and reſpeas ; 
© and believe me, 
Dear Madam, 
* Your ever affectionate friend, 
© and humble ſervant, 


© F. ATxinsoN,'! 
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When Amelia read this letter to Booth, they were 
both equally ſurprized, the at the co nnitment for for- 
gery, and he at ſeeing ſuch a letter from Ars Atkin- 
fon; for he was a ftranger yet to the reconciliation 
that had happened. 

Booth's doubts were fir{ ſatisfied by Amelia, from 
which he received great plealure; for he really had a 
very great affection and fondneſs for Mr Atxm.on, 
who, indeed, ſo well deſerved it. Well, my dear,” 
faid he to Amelia, ſmiling, * thall we accept this gene- 
* rous offer? 

O fy! no certainly, anſwered lhe. | 

Why not, cries Booth, it is but a trifle ; and 
« yet it will be of great ſervice to us.” 

But conſider, my dear,” faid the, how ill theſe 
poor people can ſpare it. 

They can ſpare it for a little while. ſaid Booth; 
* and we thall ſoon pay it them again?“ 

When, my dear?” faid Amelia. Do, my dear 

Will, conſider our wretched circumſtances. I beg 
© you let us go into the country immediately, and 
© live upon bread and water, tilt Fortune plea'cs to 
« ſmile upon us.” 
I am convinced that day is not far off,” ſaid Booth. 
However, give me leave to fend an anſwer to Mrs 
Arkinſon, that we ſhall be glad of her company im- 
* mediately to breakfaſt. 

© You know I never contradict you,” ſaid ſhe; © but 
© I affure you it is contrary to my inclinations to take 
© this money. 

Well, ſuffer me,” cries he, to act this once 
_ © contrary to your inclinations.” He then writ a ſhort 
note to Mrs Atkinſon, and diſpatched it away imine- 
diately ; which, when he had done, Amelia ſaid, 
© I ſhall be glad of Mrs Atkinſon's company to break 
« faſt; but yet I wiſh you would oblige me in refuſing 
© this money. Take five guineas only. That is in- 
* deed ſuch a ſum, as, if we never ſhould pay it, would 
* ſit light on my mind. The laſt perſons in the world 
from whom I would receive favours of that ſort, are 
the poor and generous.” 

Vol. XI. 2 : Nou 
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* You can receive favours only from the generous,” 
cries Booth: and to be plain with you, there are 
* very few who are generous that are not poor.” 

What think you,' faid the, * of Doctor Harriſon ?? 

I do aſſure you, ſaid Booth, he is far from be- 
ing rich. The Doctor hath an income of little more 
* than fix hundred pound a- year; and I am convin- 
. © ced he gives away four of it. Indeed, he is one of 

the beſt economilts in the world; but yet I am poſi- 
tive he never was at any time poſſeſſed of five hun- 
dred pound ſince he hath been a man. Conſider, 
dear Emily, the late obligations we have to this 
_ gentleman; it would be unreaſonable to expect more, 
at leaſt at preſent; my half-pay is mortgaged for a 
© year to come. — How then ſhall we live ?” 

y our labour, anſwered the : © I am able to la- 
* bour, and I am ſure I am not aſhamed of it.” 

* And do you really think you can ſupport ſuch a 
« life?” 

I am ſure JI could be happy in it,” anſwered Ame- 
lia. And why not I, as well as a thouſand others, 
* who have not the happineſs of ſuch a huſband to 
make life delicions ? why ſhould I complain of my 
hard fate, while ſo many, who are much poorer 
than I, enjoy theirs? Am I of a ſuperior rank of 

being to the wife of the honeſt labourer ? am I not 
© partaker of one common nature with her? 

My angel, cries Booth, it delights me to hear 
< you talk thus, and for a reaſon you little gueſs ; 
for I am aſſured, that one who can ſo heroically en 
dure adverſity, will bear proſperity with equal 
greatneſs of ſoul; for the mind that cannot be de- 

« jected by the former, is not — to be tranſported 
with the latter. 

* If it had pleaſed Heaven,” cried ſhe, * to have 
tried me, I think, at leaſt I hope, I ſhould have pre- 
© ſerved my humility.” 

Then, my dear,” ſaid he, I will relate you a 
dream I had laſt night. You know you lately men- 
* tioned a dream of yours.” | 

Do ſo, faid ſhe, © I am attentive.” 

2 TY dreamed, 
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© I dreamed,' ſaid he, this night, that we were in 
the molt miſerable ſituation imaginable. Indeed, 
in the ſituation we were yeſterday morning, or ra- 
© ther worſe ; that I was laid in a prifon for debt, and 
that you wanted a morſel of bread to feed the mouths = 
of your hungry children. At length (for nothing 
you know is quicker than the tranſition in dreams) 
Dr Harriſon, methought, came to me, with chearful- 
* neſs and joy in his countenance. The priton-doors 
immediately flew open; and Dr Harriſon introdu- 
ced you, gayly, though not richly, dreſſed. That 
you gently chid me for ſtaying ſo long; all on a 
* ſudden appeared a coach with four horſes to it, in 
* which was a maid-ſervant with our two children. 
We both immediately went into the coach, and ta- 
king our leave of the Doctor, ſet out towards your 
* country-houſe: for yours I dreamed it was. —I on- 
© ly aſk you now, if this was real, and the tranſition 
* almoſt as ſudden, could you ſupport it ?”--- | 

Amelia was going to anſwer, when Mrs Atkinſon 
came into the room, and after very little previous 
ceremony preſented Booth with a bank-note, which he 
received of her, ſaying, He would very ſoon repay it: 
a promiſe that a little offended Amelia, as the thought 
he had no chance of keeping it. | 

The Doctor preſently arrived, and the company fat 
down to breakfaſt, during which Mrs Atkinſon en- 
tertained them with the hiſtory of the doctors that had 
attended her huſband, by whoſe advice Atkinſon was 
recovered from every thing but the weakneſs which his 
diſtemper had occaſioned. 

When the tea-table was removed, Booth told the 
Doctor that he had acquainted his wife with a dream 
he had laſt night. I dreamed, Doctor,“ ſaid he, 
that ſhe was reſtored to her eſtate.” | 

Very well,” faid the Doctor; © and if I am to be 
the Oniropolos, I believe the dream will come to 
© paſs. To ſay the truth, I have rather a better opi- 
nion of dreams that Horace had. Old Homer 
ſays, they come from Jupiter; and as to your dream, 
© 1 have often had it in my waking thoughts, that 
© ſome time or other that roguery {for fo I was always 
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convinced it was) would be brought to light: for 
the ſame Homer ſays, as you, Madam, (meaning 
* Mrs Atkinſon) very well know, | 
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* have no Greek ears, Sir,“ ſaid Mrs Atkinſon... 
* I believe, I could underſtand it in the Delphin 
Homer.“ 

* ! with,” cries he, my dear child, (to Amelia) 
* you would read a little in the Delphin Ariſtotle, or 
* cle in ſome Chriſtian divine, to learn a doctrine 


which you will one day have an ule for. I mean to 


* bear the hardeit of all human conflicts, and ſupport 
with an even temper, and without any violent tranſ- 
ports of wind, 4 ſudden guſt of proſperity.” _ 

* In&&ed,* cries Amelia, I ſhould almot think 
* my hufhand and you, Doctor, had tome very good 


neus to tell me, by your uſing, both of you, the 


fame introduction. As far as I know myielf, 3 think 
I can anſwer, I can ſupport any degree of proſpe- 


« rity; and. think | yeſterday ſhewed I could: for I 


do wire you, it is not in the power of Fortune to 
try me with tach another tranſition from grief to 


joy, as I conceived from fecing my huſband in pri- 


* 1on and at liberty.“ Cs 

Well, you are a good girl,” cries the Doctor, and 
* after J have put on my ſpectacles I will try you.” 

The Doctor then took out a newſpaper, and read, 

as follows. | 

* Yeiterday one Marphy, an eminent attorney at 
law, was committed to Newgate for the forgery of 
* a will under which an eſtate hath been for many 


_ + years detained from the right owner.” 


Now in this paragraph there is ſomthing very re- 
markable, and that is--------that it is true: but opus eff 


* © If Jupiter doth not immediately execute his vengeance, 
© he will however exccute it at laſt; and their tranſgreſſions 
* ſhall fall heavily on thei: own heads, and on their wives and 
children. 


explanatum. 
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explanatum. In the Delphin edition of this newfpaper 
there is the following note upon the words igt owner 7 
The right owner of this eſtate is a young lady of the 
* highelt merit, whoſe maiden name was Harris, and 
* who ſometime fince was married to an idle fellow, 
one Lieutenant Booth. And the beſt hiitorians aſ- 
* ſure us, that letters from the elder ſiſter of this lady, 
* which manifeſtly prove the forgery, and clear up 
_ © the whole affair, are in the hands of an old parſon, 
called Dr Harriſon.” | 

And is this really true ?* cries Amelia. 

© Yes, really, and ſincerely,” cries the Doctor. 
The whole eſtate: for your mother left it you all, 
and is as ſurely yours, as if you was already in poſ- 
* ſeſſion.” | | 
__ © Gracious Heaven, eries ſhe, falling on her 
knees, I thank you.'—---And then ſtarting up, ſhe 
ran to her huſband, and embracing him, cried, My 
* dear love, | wiſh you joy: and I ought in gratitude 
to wil. it you: for you are the cauſe of mine. it 
is upon yours, and my children's account, that I 
+ principally rejoice.” 

Mrs Arkinſon roſe from her chair, and jumped 
about the room for joy, repeating, 


Furne, quod optanti diviim promittere nemo 
Auderet, velvenda dies, en, attulit uliro*. 


Amelia now threw herſelf into a chair, complained 
the was a little faint. and begged a glaſs of water. 
The Doctor adviſed her to be blooded ; but ſhe refuſed, 
faying, the required a vent of another kind. 
She then defired her children to be brought to her, 
whom the immediately caught in her arms, and having 
profuſely cried over them for ſeveral minutes, declared 
the was ealy. After which, ſhe ſoon regained her 


nuſual temper and complexion. 


That day they dined together, and in the afternoon 
they all, except che Doctor, viſited Captain Atkinſon ; 


What none of all the Gods could grant thy rows, 
: That, Turnus, this auſpicious day beſtows.“ 
2 3 he 
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he repaired to the Pailiff 's houſe to viſit the ſick man, 
whom he found very chearful, the ſurgeon having aſ- 
ſured him that he was in no manner of danger. 

The Doctor had a long ſpiritual diſcourſe with Ro- 
binſon, who aſſured him that he ſincerely repented of 
his paſt life 5 that he was reſolved to lead his future 
days in a different manner, and to make what amends. 
he could for his fins to the ſociety, by bringing one of 
_ the greateſt rogues in it to juſtice. There was a cir- 

cumſtance which much pleaſed the Doctor, and made 
him conclude that, however Robinſon had been cor- 

rupted by his old matter, he had naturally a good diſ- 
\ poſition. This was, that Robinſon declared he was: 
chizſly induced to the diſcovery by what had happened 
at the pawn-broker's, and by the miferies which he 
there perceived he had been inſtrumental in bringing 
on Booth and his family. | 

The next day Booth and his wife, at the Doctor's 
inſtance, dined with Colonel James and his Lady, 
where they were received with great civility, and all. 
matters were accommodated, without Pooth ever 
Knowing a ſyllable of the challenge even to this day. 

The Doctor inſiſted very ſtrongly on having Mits 
Harris taken into cuſtody, and ſaid, if the was his 
filter, he would deliver her to juſtice. He added be- 
ſides, that it was impoſſible to ſkreen her, and carry 
vn the proſecution, or, indeed, recover the eſtate. 
Amelia at laſt begged the deny of one day only, in 
which time {he wrote a letter to her ſiſter, informing 
her of the diſcovery, and the danger in which ſhe 
mood, and begged her earneltly to make her eſcape, 
with many aſſurances that ſhe would never ſuffer her 
to kno- any diſtreſs. This letter the ſent away ex- 
preſs, and it had the deſired effect: for Miſs Harris, 
having received ſufficient information from the attor- 
ney to the ſame purpoſe, immediately ſet out for 
Pool, and from thence to France, carrying with her 
all her money, moſt of her cloaths, and ſome few _ 
jewels. She had, indeed, packed up plate and jewels 
to the value of two thouſand pound and upwards. 
Nut Booth, ro whom Amelia communicated the letter, 

_ Frevented her, by ordering the man that went * 
| E 
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the expreſs (who had been a ſerjeant of the foot 
guards, recommended to him by Atkinſon) to ſuffer 
the lady to go whither the pleaſed, but not to take 
any thing with her except her cloaths, which he was 

carefully to ſearch. Theſe orders were obeyed punc- 
tually, and with theſe ſhe was obliged to comply. 

Two days after the bird was flown, a warrant from 
the Lord Chief Juitice arrived to take her up, the meſ- 
ſenger of which returned with the news of her flight, 

highly to the ſatisfaction of Amelia, and conſequently 
of Booth, and, indeed, not greatly to the grief of the 
Doctor. 
About a week afterwards, Booth and Amelia, with 
their children, and Captain Atkinſon and his lady, all 
ſet forwards together for Amelia's houſe, where they 
arrived amidſt tlie acclamations of all the neighbours, 
and every public demonſtration of joy. 

They tound the houſe ready prepared to receive 
them by Atkinſon's friend, the old ſerjeant, and a 
good dinner prepared for them by Amelia's old nurſe, 
who was addreſſed with the utmoſt — y her fon 
and daughter, molt affectionately careſſed by Booth 
and his wife, and by Amelia's abſolute command 

feated next to herſelf at the table: at which, per- 
haps, were aſtembled ſome of the beſt. and happieſt 
* then in the world. 


e H A P. IX. 
In which the hiſtory is concluded. 


AVING brought our hiſtory to a concluſion, 

as to thoſe points in which we preſume our read- 

er was chiefly intereſted, in the foregoing chapter, 

we thall in this, by way of epilogue, endeavour to 

ſatisfy his curioſity, as to what hath fince happened to 

the principal perſonages of whom we have treated in 
the foregoing pages. 

Colonel James and his lady, hes living in a polite 

manner for many years together, at laſt agreed to live 

in as polite a manner afunder. The Colonel hath 


kept Miſs Matthews ever ſince, and is at length grown 
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to doat on her (though now very diſagreeable in her 
perſon, and immenſely fat) to ſuch a degree, that he 
ſubmits to be treated by her in the molt tyrannical 
manner. 

He allows his lady eight hundred pounds a year, 
with which ſhe divides her time between Tunbridge, 
Bath, and London, and paſtes about nine hours in 
the twenty-four at cards. Her income is lately in- 
_ creaſed by three thouſand pounds left her by her bro- 
ther Colonel Bath, who was killed in a duel about ſix 
years ago, by a gentleman who told the Colonel he 
diiſered from him in opinion. 

The noble peer and Mrs Elliſon have been both 
dead ſeveral years, and both of the conſequences of 
their favourite vices; Mrs Elliſon having fallen a 
martyr to her liquor, and the other to his amours, by 
which he was at laſt become ſo rotten, that he ſtunk 
above ground. 

I be attorney, Murphy, was brought to his trial 
at the Old-Baily; where, after much quibbling about 
the meaning of a very plain act of parkament, he was 
at length convicted of forgery, and was ſoon after- 
wards hanged at Tyburn. 

The witneſs for ſome time ſeemed to li his life, 
and received a ſmall penſion from Booth; after which, 
he returned to vicious courles, took a purſe on the 
highway, was detected and taken, and followed the 
laſt ſteps of his old maſter. So apt are men, whoſe 
manners have been once thoroughly corrupted, to re- 

turn, from any dawn of an amendinent, into the dark 
paths of vice. 

As to Miſs Harris, ſhe lived three years with a 
broken heart at Boulogne, where the received annu- 
ally fifty pounds from her ſiſter, who was hardly pre- 
vailed on by Dr Harriſon not to fend her a hundred, 
and then died in a moſt miſerable inanner. 

Mr Atkinſon, upon the whole, hath led a very happy 
life with his wife, though he hath kceu jometimes ob- 
liged to pay proper homage to her ſupericr undcritand» 
ing and knowledge. This. however, he cheurfully 
= —_— to, and ſhe makes him proper returus of ſond- 
93 have two fine ths ot whom they are 

equally 


equally fond. He is lately advanced to the rank of 
captain, and laſt ſummer both he and his wite paid a 
viſit of three months to Booth and his wife. 

Dr Harriſon is grown old in years, and in honour; 
beloved and reſpected by all his parithioners, and by 
all his neighbours. He divides his time between his 


pariſh, his old town, and Booth's------at which laſt 
place he had, two years ago, a gentle fit of the gout, 


being the jirſt attack of that Aar. During this 
fit, Amelia was his nurſe, and her two eldelt daugh- 
ters fat up alternately with him for a whole weck. 
The eldelt ct thoſe girls, who.e name is Amelia, is 
his favourite; the is rhe picture of her mother, and it 
is thought the Doctor hath duitinguiſhed her in his. 
will; tor he hath declared that he will leave his whole 
ferries, except ſome tew charities, among Amelia's- 
children. 

As to Booth and Amelia, Fortnne ſeems to have 
made them large amends for the tricks the played 
them in their youth. They have, ever ſince the above 
period of this hiſtory, enjoyed an uuinterrupted courie 
of health aud happineſs. In about fix weeks after 
Booth's firit coming into the country, he went to Lon- 
don, and paid all his debts of honour; after which, 
and a ſtay of two days only, he returned into the 
country, and hath never ſince been thirty miles from 
home. He hath tuo boys, and four girls; the eldeit 
of the boys, he who hath made his appearance in this 
hiitory, is juit come from the univertity, and is one of 

e fineſt gentlemen and beit icholars ot his age. The 
ſecond is juſt going from ſchool, and is intended for 
the church, that being his own choice. tis eldeſt 
daughter is a woman grown, but we mult not men- 
tion her age. A marriage was propoied to her the 
other day with a young fellow of a good eſtate, but 
ſhe would never ſee him more than once; * tor Doc- 
tor Harriſon, lays ihe, * told me he was illiter ate, 
and Jam ture he is ill-natured.“ The fecond girl 
is three years younger than her filter; and the others 
are yet children. 

Amelia is ſtill the fineſt woman in Eugland of her 


age. Booth himlalf often avers the is as handiome 
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as ever. Nothing can equal the ſerenity of their lives. 
Amelia declared to me the other day, that ſhe did not 
remember to have ſeen her huſband out of humour 
theſe ten years; and upon my inſinuating to her, that 
he had the beſt of wives, the anſwered, with a ſmile, 


that ſhe ought to be ſo, for that he had made her the 
happieſt of women, 


AN 


A N | 
E NQUIR Y 


INTO 


THE CAUSES 
O F 
The late Increaſe of Rog BERVS, Oc. 
WITH 


Some PROPOSALS for Remedying this 
Growing EviL. 


IN WHEHEICH. 


The Preſent Reigning Vice s are impartially expoſed ; 
and the Laws that relate to the Proviſion for the 
Poor, and to the Puniſhment of FEeLons, are 
largely and freely examined. 


Non jam ſunt mediocres hominum libidines, non hu- 
mane audacie as tolerande. Nihil cogitant niſi 
cædem, niſi incendia, niſi rapinas. 


Cie. in Catil, 24%sn 
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TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 
PHILIP Lord HARDWICK, 
Lord High Chancellor of GREAT BRITAIN. 


Myr Loxn, 


| S the reformation of any part of our civil polity 
requires as much the knowledge of the ſtateſ- 


man as of the lawyer, the following ſheets are, with 


the ſtricteſt propriety, addreſſed to a perſon of the 
higheſt erninence in both theſe capacities. 

The ſubject of this treatiſe cannot be thought un- 
worthy of ſuch a protection, becauſe it touches only 
thoſe evils which have ariſen in the lower branches of 
our conſtitution. This conſideration will account for 
their having hitherto eſcaped your Lordſhip's notice; 
and that alone will account for their having ſo long 


_ prevailed : but your Lordſhip will not, for this reaſon, 


think it below your regard; ſince, however ignoble 
the parts may be in which the diſeaſe is firſt engen- 
dered, it will in time be fure to affect the whole 
bouy. | 
The ſubject, indeed, is of ſuch importance, that 
we may truly apply to it thoſe words of Cicero, in his 
firſt book of laws: Ad Reipublice formandas et ſtabili- 
ends vires, et ad ſanandas populos emis pergit oratio. 
Ho far I have been able to ſucceed in the execution, 
mu ſt be ſubmitted to your Lordthip's candour. I hope 
I have no immodeſt opinion of my own abilities; but, 
in truth, I have much leſs confidence in my authority, 


Indeed the higheſt authority is neceſſary to any degree 


of ſucceſs in an attempt of this kind. Permit me, 
Vol. XI. Aa therefore, 
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therefore, my Lord, to fly to the protection of the high- 


eſt which doth now exiſt, or which perhaps ever did 
k exiſt, in this kingdom. N 
= This great ſanction is, I am convinced, always : 


ready to ſupport what really tends to the public uti- 
lity : if I fail, therefore, of obtaining the honour of j 
| it, 1 ſhall be fully ſatisfied that I do not deſerve it, and : 
| ſhall fit down contented with the merit of a good in- 
tent: for ſurely there is ſome praiſe due to the bare 
defign of doing a ſervice to the public. Nor can my 
enemies, I think, deny that i am entirely diſintereſted | 


4.,£ FI of, 


in my endeavour, unleſs they ſhould diſcover the gra- 3 
tification which my ambition finds in the opportunity 1 
of this addreſs. ; 

I am, with the moſt proſound reſpeR, | 
; 

Mr Loan, ; | 

| Your Lordfhip's moſt obedient, 

| 

} 

HENRY FIELDING. | 
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PREFACE, 


HERE is nothing ſo much talked of, and ſo 
| little underſtood in this country, as the Cui - 
tutiaon. It is a word in the mouth of every man; and 
yet when we come to diſcourſe of the matter, there 
is no ſubject on which our ideas are more confuſed and 


perplexzed. Some, when they ſpeak of the conſtitu- 


tion, confine their notions to the law; others to the 
legiſlature; others again, to the governing or execu- 


tive part; and many there are, who juinble all theſe 


together in one idea, One error, however, is com- 
mon to them all; for all ſeem to have the conception 


of ſomething uniform and permanent, as if the con- 


flitution of England partook rather of the nature ol 
the ſoil than of the climate, and was as fixed and con- 
ſtant as the former, not as changing and variable as 
r 

Now in this word, The Canſtitution, are included 


the original and fundamental law of the kingdom, 


from whence all powers are Cerived, and by which 
they are circumſcribed; all legiſlative and executive 
authority; all thoſe municipal proviſions which are 
commonly called The Laws ; and, laſtiy, the cuſtoms, 
manners, and habits of the people. Theſe, joined to- 

ether, do, I apprehend, form the political; as the 
— members of the body, the animal ceconomy, 
with the humours and habit, compoſe that which is. 
called the natural conſtitution, 

The Greek philoſophy will, perhaps, help us to a 
better idea; for neither will the ſeveral conſtituent 
parts, nor the contexture of the whole, give an ade- 
quate notion of the word. By the Conftitution is, in- 
deed, rather meant ſomething which reſults. from the 


order and diſpoſition of the. whole; ſomething re- 


ſembling that harmony for which the Theban in 
Plato's. Phœdo contends; which he calls 2:1; r: $ 
&couxl, ſomething inviſible and incorporeal. For ma- 


ny of the Greeks imagined the ſoul to reſult from 


the «24-5 or compolition of the parts of the body, 
when theſe were properly tempered together ; as har-- 
Aa 2 mony 
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mony doth from the proper compoſition of the ſeveral 


parts in a well tuned muſical inſtrument; in the ſame 


manner, from the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts in a 
ſtate, ariſes that which we call the Conſtitution. 

In this diſpotition the laws have ſo conſiderable a 
fare, that, as no man can perfectly underitand the 
whole, without knowing the parts of which it is com- 
poſed, it follows, that, to have a jult notion of our 
conſtitution, without a competent knowledge of the 
laws, is impoſtible. Without this, the reading over 
our hiſtorians may afford amulcment, but will very 
little inſtruct us in the true eſſentials of our conſtitu- 
tion. Nor will this knowledge alone ſerve our pur- 
poſe. The mere lawyer, however ſkilful in his pro- 
feſſion, who is not verſed in the genius, manners, and 
habits of the people, makes but a wretched politician. 
Hence the hiſtorian, who is ignorant of our law, and 
the lawyer who is ignorant of our hiſtory, have agreed 
in that common error, remarked above, of conſider- 
ing our conſtitution as ſomething fixed and perma- 
nent: for the exterior form of government (however 
the people are changed) ſtill, in a great degree, re- 


mains what it was; and the ſame, notwithſtanding all 


its alterations, may be faid of the law. 

To explain this a httle farther : From the original 
of the lower houſe of parliament to this day, the ſu- 
preme power hath been veſted in the king and the 


two houſes of parliament. Theſe two houſes have, 
each at different times, carried very different weights 


in the balance, and yet the form of government re- 
mained ſtill one and the ſame: ſo hath it happened to 
the law; the ſame courts of juſtice, the ſame form of 
trials, Cc. have preſerved the notion of identity, 


though, in real truth, the preſent governing powers 


and the preſent legal proviſions bear ſo little reſem- 
blance to thoſe of our anceſtors in the reign of King 
John, or indeed in later times, that, could any lawyer 
or ſtateſman of thoſe days be recalled to life, he would 
make, I believe, a very indifferent figure in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, or in any of the parts there adjacent. 

To perceive the alterations in our conſtitution, doth, 
in fact, require a pretty juſt knowledge both of the 


people and of the laws: for either of theſe may be 


greatly 
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greatly changed, without producing any immediate 
effect on the other. The alierations in the great wheels 
of ate above mention2.!, Which are ſo vitible in our 
hiitortans. are not noticed in our laws, as very few of 


the great changes in the law have fallen under the ey 


of our ator: Aus. 


Many of both kinds have appeared in our conſtitu- 
tion; but | hal ac preſent coatinz myſelf to one only, 
as being that which principally relates to ti ſubject 
of the tollowing treatile. 

it the conſtiturion, as I have above aſſerted, be tha 
reſult of the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts before- 
mentioned, it follows, that this diſpoſition can never 
be altered, without producing x proportional change 
in the conſtitution. If the ſoul,” ſays Simmias in Flato, 
be a har:nony reſulting from the diſpoſition of the 
corporea! parts, it follows, that when this diſpoſi- 
tion is confounded, and the body is torn by diſeaſes 
© or other evils, the ſoul immediately (whatever be 
her divinity) muſt perith.” This will be apparent, 
if we calt our eyes a moment towards the animal aco- 
nomy; and it is no lefs true in the political. 

The cultoms, manners, and habits of the people” 
do, as I have ſaid, form one part of the political con- 
ſtitution; if theſe are altered therefore, this mult be : 


| changed likewiſe; and here, as in the natural body, 


the diſorder of any part will, in its . af- 
fect the whole. 

One known diviſion of the mnt in this nation is 
into the nobility, the gentry, and the commonalty, 
What alterations have happened among the two former 
of theſe, I ſh:ll not at preſent enquire ; but that the 
liſt, in their cuſtoms, manners, and habits, are greatly 
changed from what they were, I think to make ap- 

ear. 

If we look into the earlieſt a zes, we full and the 
eon dition of this third part to have been very low and 
mean. The highett order of this rank, before the 
Conqueſ, were thoſe tenants in ſocage, who held 
their lands by the ſervice of the plough; who, as Lir- 
tleton wks as, * were to come with their plough for 
certain dus in the vear, to plow and ſo the de- 
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* meine of the Lords; as the villains,” ſaith the ſame 
author, were to carry and recarry the dung of his 


Lord, ſpread it upon his land, and to perform ſuch 


* hke ſervices.” 


This latter was rightly accounted a fliviſh tenure. 


The villains were indeed conſidered in law as a kind 
of chattel belonging to their matters : for thongh 


theſe had not the power of lite and death over them, | 
nor eve of maiming them with impunity, yet theſe 


villains had not even the capacity of purch: afi ing lands. 
or goods; but the lord, on ſuch purchaſe, might enter 


iato the one, and ſeize the other for his own uſe. And 


as tor the land which they held in villenage, though 
Lord Coke fays it was not only held at the will of the 
Lord, but according to the cuſtom of the manor; yet, 
in antient times, if the Lord ejected them, they were: 
manifeſtly without remedy. 

And as to the former, though they were accounted: 


freemen, vet were they obliged to ſwear fealty to 


their Lord; and though Mr Rapin be mittaken, when 
he ſays they could not alienate the land (for before the 
ſtatute of Magna Charta, chap. 32. they could have 
given or ſold the whole, but without any alteration of 


the tenure), yet was the eſtate of theſe but very mean. 


0 Though they are called freemen,” ſays Lord Coke, 
* yet they ploughed, harrowed, reaped, and mowed, 
Ec. for the Lord;* and Bracton, Dicuntur Socmauni 


ec quod deputati ſunt tantummesdo ad culturam. 


Beſidles ſuch as were bound by their tenures to the 
ſervice of agriculture, the number of freemen below 
the degree of gentry, and who got their livelihood in 
the mercantile or mechanical way, was very inconſi- 
derable. As to the fervants, they were chiefly bound. 
by tennre, and thoſe of the lower ſort differed v very 
lite from the flaves. 

That thus eſtate of the commonalty is greatly chan- 
ged, is apparent; and to this alteration many cauſes 
in ſubſequent ages have contributed. 

Fir/t, The oath of fealty, or fidelity, which of old 
time was adminiſtered with great ceremony, became 
afterwards to be oulitted; and though this fealty Mill 

remained 
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remained incident to every ſocage tenure, yet the 
omiſſion of the ſorm was not without its conſequences ; ; 
for, as Lord Coke ſays, ſpeaking of homage, Pru- 
* dent antiquity did, for the more ſolemnity and bet- 


ter memory and obſervation of that which is to be 


done, exprels ſubltances under ceremomies.” | 

24ly, Whereas in the antient tenures the principal 
reſervation was of perſonal ſervices from the interior 
tenants, the rent being generally trifliag, ſuch as hens, 
capons, roſes, ſpurs, hawks, Sc. afterwards, the ava- 
rice or necetlity of the lords incited them to convert 


theſe for the moit part into money, which tended 


greatly to weaken the power of the lord, and to raiſe 
the freedom and independency ot the tenant. 

zh, T he diſmembering manors by leaſes for years, 
as it flowed from the ſame ſources, to it produced the 
ſame effects. Theſe were probably very rare before 
the reign of Edward I. at which time the ſtatute of 
Gloacelter ſecured the eſtate of this tenant. 

4thly, The eſtate of the villain on copyholder ſeems 


clearly, as | have ſaid, to have originally been holden 


only at the will of the lord ; but the law was after- 


wards altered, andin the reign of Edward the IV. tome 
of the beit judges were of opinion, that if the copy- 


holder was unkawfully ejected by his lord, he thould 


have an action of trelpaſs againſt him at the com- 
mon law. 


From this time the eſtate of the copyholder (which, 


as Bracton tells us, was formerly a baſe tenure) began 


to grow into repute; and, though {till diſtinguiſhed in 


ſome privileges tro a freehold, became the Polſelion 


of many opulent and powerful perſons. 
By theſe and ſuch like means the commonalty, by 
2grecs, thook off their vaifalige, and became more 
and more independent on their ſuperiers. Even ſervants 


in proceſs of tirae, acquired a ſtate of freedom and in- 


dependency, unknown to this rank in any other na- 
tion: and which, as the law now Rands, is incon- 
Altent with a ſervile condition. 


But 
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But nothing hath. wrought ſuch an alteration in 
this order of people, as the introduction of trade. 
This hath indeed given a new face to the whole na- 
tion, hath in a great meaſure ſubverted the former 
ſtate of affairs, and hath almoſt totally changed the 
manners, cuſtoms, and habits of the people, more 
_ eſpecially of the lower fort. The narrowneſs of their 
fortune is changed into wealth; the ſi nplicity of their 
manners into craft; their frugality into luxury; their 
| humility into pride; and their ſubjection into equality. 
The philoſopher, perhaps, will think this a bad 
exchange, and may be inclined to cry out with the. 

poet, 
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| S.cutour armis 

Luxuria incubuit—— | __ 
Nutlum crimen abeft, ſucinuſgue libidinis, ex gu 
Paupertas Ramana perit. 
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Again, | £ 


Prima peregrine: obſc.cna pecunia mores 
Intulit, et turpi fregerunt ſcecula luxu 
Diviti.e molles 


Bat the politician finds many emoluments to com 
penſate all the moral evils introduced by trade, bß 
which the grandeur and power of the nation is carried þ| 
to a pitch that it could never otherwiſe have reached; . 
art, and ſciences are improved, and human life is em- 
belliſhed with every ornament, and furniſhed with 
every comfort which it is capable of taſting. | 
In all theſe aſſertions he is right; but ſurely he for- 
gets himſelf a little, when he joins the philoſopher in 
lamenting the introduction of luxury as a cafual evil ; 
for as riches are the certain conſequence of trade, ſo is 
luxury the no laſs certain conſequence of riches; nay, 
trade and luxury do indeed ſupport each other; and 
this latter, in its turn, becomes as uſeful to trade, as 
trade had been before to the ſupport of luxury. | 
To prevent this conſequence therefore of a flouriſh- 
ir g commerce, is totally to.change the nature of things, 
and to ſeparate the effect from the cauſe: A matter as 
impollihle in che political body as in the natural. Vices 
and diſcaſes, with like phyſical necelfbty, ariſe from 
| CErtaln 
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certain habits in both; and to reſtrain and palliate 
the evil conſequences, is all that lyes within the reach 
of art. How far it is the buſineſs of the politician to 
interfere in the caſe of luxury, we have attempted to 
thew in the tollowing treatiſe, 

Now, to conceive that ſo great a change as this in 
the people ihould produce no change in the conſtitu- 
tion, is to diſcover, I think, as grent ignorance as 
would appear in the phyſician, who ſhould aſſert, 
that the whole {tate of the blood may be entirely al- 


| tered {rom poor to rich, from cool to inflamed, with- 


out producing any alteration in the conſtitution of 


the man. 


To put this in the eleareſt light: there appear to 
me to be four ſorts of political power; that of bodily 
ttrength, that of the mind, the power of the purſe, 
and the power of the ſword. Under the ſecond of 
theſe diviſion may be range.l all the art of the legiſla- 
tor and politician, all the power of laws and govern- 


ment. 'Fhete do conſtitute the civil power; and a 


tare may then be ſaid to be in good order, when all 
the other powers are ſubſervient to this; when they 
own its ſuperior excellence and energy, pay it a ready 
obedience, and all unite m ſapport of its rule. | 

But fo far are theſe powers trom paying ſuch volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion, that they are all extremely apt to re- 
bel, and to aſſert their own ſuperiority ; but none is 
more rebellious in its nature, or more difficult to be 
governed, than that of the purſe or money. Self-opi- 
nion, arrogance, inſolence, and impatience of rule, 
are its almoit inſeparable companions, 

Nov, if theſe aſſertions are true, what an immenſe 
acceſſion of this power hath accrued to the common- 
alty by the increaſe of trade! for though the other 
orders have acquired an addition by the ſame means, 

t this is not in the ſame proportion, as every reader, 
who will revolve the propoſition but a moment in his 
own rind, muſt be ſatisfied. | 

And what may we hence conclude? is that civil 
power, which was adapted to the government of this 
order of people in that ſtate in which they were at the 
Conquett, capable of ruling them in their preſent og 
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tion? hath this civil power kept equul pace with them 
in th: increaſe of its force, or hath it not rather, by 
the rewiiineis of the magiſtrate, loſt much of its an- 
cient energy? where is now that power of the theriff, 
waich could formerly awaken and arm a whole coun- 
ty in an inſtant? where is that poſſe comitatus, which 


attended at his beck? what is become of the conſtitu- 
tions of Alfred, which the reader will find ſet forth at 


large in the following treatiſe ? what of the ancient 
conſervators of the peace? have the juſtices, on whom 
this whole power devolves, an authority ſufficient for 
the purpoſe? In ſome counties, perhaps, you may 


find an overgrown tyrant, who lords it over his neigh- 


bours and tenants with deſpotic ſway, and who 1s as 


_ regardleſs of the law as he is ignorant of it; but as to 
the magiltrate of a leſs fortune, and more knowledge, 


every riotous independent butcher or baker, with two 


or three thouſand pounds in his pocket, laughs at his. 


power, and every pettyfogger makes hun tremble. 

It is a common and popular complaint, that the 
juſtices of peace have already too much power. In- 
decd a very little is too much, if it be abuſed; but, in 


truth, this complaint proceeds from a miſtake of buſi- 


neſs for power: The bufineſs of the juſtice is indeed 
multiplied by a great number of ſtatutes; but I know 
not of any (the riot act perhaps excepted) which hath 
at all enlarged his power. And what the force of that 


act is, and how able the magiſtrate is, by means of 


the civil power alone, to execute it in any popular 
commotion, I have myſelf experienced. But when a 
mob of chairmen or ſervants, or a gang of thieves and 
ſharpers, are almoſt too big for the civil authority to 
ſuppreſs, what muſt be the caſe in a ſeditious tumult, 
or general riot of the people? | | 
From what hath been ſaid, I may, I think, con- 
elude, that the conftitution of this country is altered 
from its ancient ſtate. | 
2dly, That the power of the commonalty hath re- 
ceived an immenſe addition; and that the civil power 
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Raving not increaſed, but decreaſed, in the ſame pro- 
portion, is not able to govern them. 

What may and mutt be the conſequences of this, 
as well as what remedy can be applied to it, I leave to 
the conſideration of others: I have proceeded far 
enough already on the ſubject, to draw ſuſſicient ill - 
will on myielf, from unmeaning or ill- meaning peo- 


ple, who either do not foreſee the miſchievous ten- 


dency of a total relaxation of government, or who 
have ſome private wicked purpole to effect from pu- 


blic confuſton. 


In plain truth, the principal deſign of this whole 
work, is to reuſe the crviz power from its preſent le- 
thargic ſtate; a deſign, which alike oppoſes thoſe. 
wild notions of liberty that are inconſiſtent with all 
government, and thoſe pernicious ſchemes of 
vernment, which are deſtructive of true liberty. 
However contrary indeed theſe principles may ſeem 


to each other, they have both the ſame common in- 


tereſt; or rather, the former are the wretched tools 
of the latter: for anarchy is almoſt ſure to end in ſome 
kind of tyranny. | 
Dr Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, hath a fine 
obſervation to my preſent purpoſe, with which I will 
conclude this Preface. 
From the railleries of the Romans, (ſays he), on 
the barbarity and miſery of our iſland, one cannot 
help reflecting on the ſurpriſing fate and revolutions 
of kingdoms : how Rome, once the miſtreſs of the 
world, the ſeat of arts, empire, and glory, now 
lies ſunk in floth, ignorance, and poverty; enſlaved 
to the moſt cruel as well as to the moſt contemp- 
tible tyrants, ſuperſtition and religious impoſture : 
while this remote country, anciently the jeſt and 
contempt of the polite Romans, is become the happy 
ſeat of liberty, plenty, and letters ; flouriſhing in all 
the arts and refinements of civil life; yet running 
perhaps the ſame courſe, which Rome itſelf had run 
before it; from virtuous induſtry to wealth; from 
* wealth to luxury; from luxury to an impatience 
« of diſcipline and corruption of morals ; till, by a 
= total 
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total degeneracy and loſs of virtue, being grown 
«* ripe for deſtruction, it falls a prey at laſt to {ome 
* hardy oppreſſor; and, with the loſs of liberty, lo- 
* ſing every thing elte that is valuable, ſinks gradual- 

* ]y again into its original babar! um.“ 
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The late Increaſe of Rovers, Oc. 


INTRODUCTION. 
| P% E great increaſe of | Robberies within theſe 


few years, is an evil which to me appears to 
deſerve ſome attention; and the rather as it i-.ms 
(though already become fo flagrant) not yet to have r- 
Tived to that height of which it is capable, and which 
it is likely to attain : for diſeaſes in the political, as 
in the natural body, ſcldom fail of going on to their 
criſis, eſpecially when nourithed and encouraged by 
faults in the conſtitution. In fact, I make no doubt, 
but that the ſtreets of this town, and the roads leadir g 
to it, will thortly be impaſſable, without the u- it 
hazard; nor are we threatened with ſeeing leis dun- 
gerous gangs of rogues among us, than thoie winch 
the Italians call the Banditti. 
Should this ever happen to be the caſe, we ſta!l 
have ſufficient reaſon to Jament that remiſſneſs by 
which this evil was ſuffered to grow to 1o greit © 
height. All diſtempers, if I may once more reſume 
the alluſion, the ſooner they are oppoſed, admit of 
the eaſier and the ſafer cure. The great difficulty of 
extirpating deſperate gangs of robbers, when once 
collected into a body, appears from our own hiſtory 
in former times. France bath given us a later exam- 
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ple in the long reign of Cartouche, and his Pandirti 
and this under an abſolute monarchy, which affords 
much more ſpeedy and efficacious remedies aginit 
theſe political diſorders, than can be adminittered in a 
| tree itate, waoſe forms of correction are extremely flow 
and incertain, and whole puniſhments are the mildelt 
and the molt void of terror of any other in the known 
world, | 
For my own part, I cannot help regarding theſe de- 
predations in a moit ſerious light: nor can I help won- 
dering that a nation fo jealous of her liberties, that from 
the {iighteit cauſe, and often without any cauſe at all, 
we are always murmuring at our ſuperiors, ſhould 
timely and quietly ſupport the 1 invalion of her proper- 
ties by a few of the vileit and loweſt among us. Doth 
not this ſituation 1n reality level us with the moſt en- 
flaved countries? If I am to be aſſaulted, and pillaged, 
and plundered ; if I can neither ſleep in my own houſe, 
nor walk the ſtreets, nor travel in ſafety; is not my 
_ condition almoſt equally bad, whether a licenſed or 
unlicenſed rogue, a dragoon or a robber, be the per- 
fon who aflaults and plunders me? the only difference 
which I can perceive is, that the latter evil appears to 
be more eaſy to remove. 
It this be, as I clearly think it is, the caſe, ſurely 
there are {ew matters of more general concern than to 
ut an immediate end to theſe outrages, which are 
already become ſo notorious, and which, as I ob- 
ſerved, do ſeem to threaten us with ſuch a dangerous 
increaſe. What indeed may not the public appre- - 
hend, when they are informed as an unqueltionable 
fa&, that there are at this time a great gang of rogues, 
whoſe number ſalls little ſnort of a hundred, who are 
incorporated in one body, have officers and a treaſury, 
and have reduced theſt and robbery into a regular 
ſy:tem. There are of this ſociety of men who appear in 
all diſguiſes, and mix in moſt companies. Nor are 
they better verſed in every art of cheating, thieving, 
and robbing, than they are armed with every method 
of evading the law, if they ſhould ever be diſcovered, 
and an attempt made to bring them to juſtice. Here, 
N they fail of reſcuing the Priloner, or (which ſeldom 
happens) 
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happens) in bribing or deterring the proſecutor, they 
have for their laſt reſource ſome rotten members of the 
law to forge a defence for them, and a great number 
of falſe witneſſes ready to fupport it. ; 
Having ſeen the moſt convincing proofs of all this, 


T cannot help thinking it high time to put ſome {top to 


the further progreſs of ſuch impudenc and audacious 
inſults, not only on the properties of 'the ſubject, bur 
on the nation] juſtice, and on the lis themſelves. 
The means of accomplithing this (the be't which fug- 
gelt themſelves to me) | ſhall ſubmit to the public con- 
ſideration; after having firſt enquired into the cauſes 
of the preſent growth of this evil, and whence we have 
great reaſon to apprehend its further increate. Some 
of theſe | am too well veried in the affairs of this world 
to expect to ſee removed; but there are others, 
which, without being over {anguine, we may hope to 
remedy ; and thus perhaps one ill conſequence, at 


| leaſt, of the more ttubborn political diſcaſes may 


ceale. | 
SECT 1 


Of too frequent and expenſive diverſions among the 
| lower kind of people. 


F7IRST then, I think, that the vaſt torrent of 
luxury, which of late years hath poured itſelf 


into this nation, hath greatly contributed to produce, 


among many others, the miſchief J here complain of. 
Laim not here to ſatirize the great, among whom 
luxury is probably rather a moral than a political evil. 
But vices no more than diſeaſes will ſtop with them; 
for bad habits are as infectious by example, as the 
plague itſelf by contact. In free countries, at leait, 
it is a branch of liberty claimed by the people to be as 
wicked and as profligate as their ſuperiors. Thus 
while the nobleman will emulate the grandeur of a 
prince, and the gentleman will aſpire to the proper 
ſtate of the nobleman, the tradeſman ſteps from behind 
his counter into the vacant place of the gentleman. 
Nor doth the confuſion end here: it reaches the very 
B b 2 dregs 
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dregs of the people, who, aſpiring ſtill to a degree be- 
youd that which belongs to them, and not being able 
by the fruits of honeſt labour to ſupport the ſtate 
which they affect, diſdain the wages to which 
their induſtry would entitle them ; and abandonin 
themſelves to idleneſs, the more ſimple and poor-ſpi- 
rited betake themſelves to a ſtate of ſtarving and beg- 
gary, while thoſe of more art and courage become 
thieves, ſharpers, and robbers. | 9 
Could luxury be confined to the palaces of the great, 
the ſociety would not perhaps be much affected with 
it; at leaſt, the miſchiefs, which I am now intending 
to obviate, can never be the conſequence. For 
though, perhaps, there is not more of real virtue in 
the higher ſtate, yet the ſenſe of honour is there more 
general and prevalent. But there is a much ſtronger 
reaſon. The means bear no probable proportion to 
the end: for the loſs of thouſands, or of à great eſtate, 
is not to be relieved or ſupplied by any means of com- 
mon theft or robbery.— With regard to ſuch evils, 
therefore, the legiſlature might be juſtified in leaving 
the puniſhment as well as the pernicious conſequence, 
to end in the miſery, diſtreſs, and ſometimes utter 
ruin of a private family. But when this vice deſcends 
downward to the tradeſman, the mechanic, and the 
labourer, it is certain to engender many political mif- 
_ chicfs; and among the reſt it is moſt evidently the pa- 
rent of theft and robbery, to which not only the mo- 
tive of want but of ſhame conduces: for there is no 
greater degree of ſhame than the tradeſman gene- 
rally feels at the firſt inability to make his regular 
payments; nor is there any difficulty which he would 
not undergo to avoid it. Here then the highway pro- 
miſes, and hath, F doubt not, often, given relief: 
Nay, | remember very lately a highwayman who con- 
felled ſeveral robberies before me, his motive to 
which, he aſſured me (and fo it appeared) was to pay 
a bill rhat was ſhortly to become due. In this caſe, 
therefore, the public becomes intereſted ; and conſe - 
quently the legiflature is obliged to interpoſe. 
To give a final blow to luxury by any general pro- 
hibition, if it would be advileable, is by no means 
poſſible. 
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Poſſible. To ſay the truth, bad habits in the body 
politic, eſpecially if of any duration, are ſeldom to be 
wholly eradicated. Palliatives alone are to be applied; 
and theſe too in a free conſtitution mult be of the gent - 
leſt kind, and as much as pcſſible adapted to the taſte 
and genius of the people. 

The gentleſt method which I know, and at the 
fame time perhaps one of the molt effectual, of ſtop- 
ping the progreſs of viee, is by removing the tempta- 
tion. Now the two great motives to luxury, in the 
mind of man, are vanity and voluptuouſneſs. The 
former of thele operates but little in this regard with 
the lower order of people. I do not mean that they 
have lefs of this paſſion than their betters ; but the 
apparent impoſſibility of gratifving it this way deters 
them, and diverts at leait this paſſion into another 
channel ; for we find it pnts them rather on vying 
with each other in the reputation of wealth, thun in 
the outward appearance of ſhew and grandeur. Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, or the love of pleaſure, is that alone which 
leads them into luxury. Here then the temptation 
is with all poſſible care to be withdrawn from them. 

Now what greater temptation can there be to vo- 
luptuouſneſs, than a place where every ſenſe and ap- 
petite of which it is compounded, are fed and de- 
lighted ; where the eyes are feaſted with thew and 
the ears with muſic, and where gluttonꝝ and drunken- 
neſs are allured by every kind of dainty; nay, where 
the fineſt women are expoſed to view, and where the 
meaneſt perſon who can dreſs himſelf clean, may in 
fome degree mix with his betters, and thus perhaps 
fatisfy his vanity as well as his love of pleaſure ? 

It may poſſibly be ſaid that theſe diverſions are 
cheap: I anſwer, that is one objection have to them: 
was the price as high as that of a ridotto or an opera, 
it would, like thefe diverſions, be confined to the 
higher people only; beſides, the cheapneſs is really 
a deluſton. Unthivking men are often deceived into 
expence; as I once knew an honeſt gentleman, who 
carried his wife and two daughters to a maſquera.!e, 
being told that he could have four tickets for tour 
guineas ; but found afterwards, that in dreites, 
| B b z maſques, 
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maſques, chairs, Cc. the night's entertainment colt 
him almoſt twelve. I am convinced that many thou- 
ſands of honeſt tradeſmen have found their expences 
exceed their computation in a much ter propor- 
tion. And the ſum of ſeven or eight ſhillings (which 
is a very moderate allowance for the entertainment of 
the ſmalleſt family) repeated once or twice a week 
through a ſummer, will make too large a deduction 
ſrom the reaſonable profits of any low mechanic. 

Beſides the actual expence in attending the places 
of pleaſure, the loſs of time and negle& of buſineſs 
are conſequences which the inferior tradeſman can by 
no means ſupport. To be born for no other purpoſe: 
than to conſume the fruits of the earth, is the privi- 
lege (if it may be really called a privilege) of very 
few. The greater part of. mankind muſt ſweat hard 
to produce them, or ſociety will no longer anſwer the 
purpoſes for which it was ordained. Six days ſhalt 
thou labour, was the poſitive command of God in his 
own republic : a ſeverity, however, which the di- 

vine wiſdom was: pleaſed ſome what to relax; and ap- 

pointed certain times of reſt and recreation for his peo- 
ple. Such were the feaſt of the unleavened bread, the 
| fealt of the weeks, and the fealt of the tabernacles. On 
v. hich occaſion it is written, Thou ſhalt repoice before 
the Lord thy God, tlou, and thy ſon, and thy daughter, 
aud thy ſervant, and thy maid,. and the Levite that is: 
ait lin thy gates, and the firanger, and the fatherleſs,. 
and the widow [a]. | 

All other nations have imitated this divine inſtitu- 
tion. It is true among the Greeks, ariſing from the 
nature of their ſuperſtition, there were many feſtivals ;; 
yet ſcarce any of theſe were univerſal, and few attend- 
ed with any other than religious ceremonies | 5]. The 
Roman calendar is thinner ſtrewed with theſe ſeaſons 


of idleneſs. Indeed, there ſeems to have been one only 


[;] Exod. chap. xxziv. Deut. chap. xvi. | 

I be gods, ſays Plato. pitying the laborious condition ta 
which men were born, appointed holy rites to themſelves, as 
ſeaſons of reſt to men; and gave them the Muſes, with Apollo 
their leader, and Bacchus. to aſſiſt in the celebration, &. De 
1.eg. I. ii. p. 787. edit, Ficini. | . 
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kind of univerſal ſport and revelling amongſt them, 
which they call the Saturnalia, when much too great 
indulgence was given to all kinds of licentiouineſs. 
Public ſcenes of rendezvous they had none. As to 
the Grecian women, it is well known, they were al- 
molt entirely confined to their own houſes; where the 
very entertainment of their fineſt ladies was only works 
of the finer ſort. And the Romans, by the Orchian 
hw, which was made among many others for the ſup- 
preſſion of luxury, and was publiſhed in the third year 
from Cato's cenſorſhip, thought proper to limit the 
number of perſons who were to aſſemble even at any 
private feaſt [c]. Nay, the exhibitions of the theatre 
were ſuffered only at particular ſeaſons, and on holy- 
days. 

Nor are our own laws filent on this head, with re- 
2 at leaſt to the loweſt ſort of people, whoſe diver- 

ons have been confined to certain ſtated times. Mr 
Pulton, [d] ſpeaking of thote games and aſſemblies of 
the people which are lawful, ſays, that they are law- 
ful at certain places and ſeaſons of the year, al- 
lowed by old and ancient cuſtoms. The ſtatute of 
Henry VIII. [e] goes farther, and exprefly enacts, that 
no manner of artificer or craftſman, of any handicrafr 
or occupation, huſbandinan, apprentice, ©c. ſhall play 
at the tables, tennis, dice, cards, bowls, Cc. out of 
Chriſtmas, under the penalty of 20 -. 

Thus we find that by divine as well as human inſti- 
tution, as well by our own law as thoſe of other coun- 
tries, the diverſions of the people have been limited 
and reſtrained to certain ſeaſons: Under which li- 
mitations, Seneca calls theſe diverſions the neceſſary 
temperament of labour. Some remiflion,” ſays he, 
* mult be given to our minds, which will ſpring up 
the better and more briſk from reſt. It is with the 
mind as with a fruitful field, whoſe fertility will be 
© exhauſted if we give it no intermiſſion. The ſame 
vill accrue to the mind by ineeſſant labours, where- 

fc] Macrob. Saturnal. lib. ii. c. xii. Note, This Rio AcT 


paſſed in one of the freeſt ages of the Roman republic. 
(4] De Pace. fol. 23 le] 33 Hen. VIII. c. ix. 
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as both from gentle remiſſion will acquire irengtl. 
From conſtant labour ariſes a certain dulneſs and 
languor of the ſpirits; nor would men with ſuch 
eagernels affe& them, if ſport or merriment had not 
2 certain natural ſweetneis inherent in themſelves ; 
the frequent uſe of which, however, will deſtroy all 
gravity and force in our minds. Sleep is neceffary 
to our refreſhment; but if this be continued wght 
and day, it will become death. There is a great 
difference between the remiſſion of any thing and its 
diſſolution. Lawyivers, therefore, inſtituted cer- 
tain holydays, that the people might be compelled 
by law to merriment, interpoſing this as a neceſſary 
* temperament to their labours. [ f ] 

Thus the Greek and Latin philoſophers, though 
they derive the inſtitution differently, the one aledg- 
ing a divine and the other a human original, both 
agree that a neceſſary relaxation from labour was the 
only end for which diverſion was invented and allowed 
to the people. This inſtitution, as the former of theſe 
great writers tells us, was groſly perverted even in his 

time; but ſurely neither then, nor in any age or na- 
tion, until now, was this perverſion. carried to ſo ſcan- 
dalous an exceſs as it is at preſent im this kingdom, and 
eſpecially in and near the metropolis, where the places 
of pleaſure are almoſt become numberleſs: for, beſides 
thoſe great ſcenes of rendezvous, where the nobleman 
and his tailor, the lady of quality and her tire woman, 
meet together and form one common aſſembly, what 
an immenſe variety of places have this town and its 
neighbourhood ſet apart for the amuſernent of the low- 
eſt order of the people; and where the maiter of the 
houſe, or wells, or garden, may be faid to angle only 
in the kennels, where, baiting with the vileſt mate- 
rials, he catches only the thoughtleſs and taſteleſs rab- 
ble ? and theſe are carried on, not only a ſingle day, or 
in a ſingle week; but all of them during half, and 
ſome during the whole year. | 
If a compuration was made of the money expended 
in theſe tempies of idleneſs by the artificer, the handi- 


[f] Sen. De Tranquill. Animi. p. 267. edit. Lipf. 
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craft, the apprentice, and even the common labourer, 
the ſum would appear exceſſive; but without putting 
myſelf to that trouble, I believe the reader will permit 
me to conclude that it is much greater than ſuch per- 
ſons can or ought to afford; eſpecially as idlenels, its 
neceſſary attendant, adds greatly to the debtor's ſide 
in the account; and that the neceſſary conſequence 
muſt be ruin to many, who, from being uſeful mem- 
bers of the ſociety, will become a heavy burden or ab- 
ſolute nuiſance to the public; it being indeed a cer- 
tain method to fill the ftreets with beggars, and the 
gaols with debtors and thieves. 

That this brauch of luxury hath grown to its pre- 
ſent height, is owing partly to a defect in the laws; 
and this defe& may, with great decency and reſpect 
to the legiſlature, be very truly imputed to the re- 
cency of the evil; for, as our anceſtors knew it not, 

they may be well excuſed for not having forcſeen and 
| guarded againſt it. If therefore it ſhould ſeem now 
neceſſary to be retrenched, a new law will, I appre-_ 
hend, be neceſſary for that purpoſe; the powers of 
the magittrate being ſcarce extenſive enough, under 
any proviſion extant, to deſtroy a hydra now become 
ſo pregnant and dangerous. And it would be too 
dangerous as well as too invidious a taſk to oppoſe the 
mad humours of the populace, by the force of any 
doubtful obſolete law ; which, as I have hinted be» 
fore, could not have been directly levelled at a vice, 
which did not exiit at the time when the law was 
made. | | | 
But while I amrecommending ſome reſtraint of this 
branch of luxury, which ſurely appears to be neceſ- 
ſary, I would be underſtood to aim at the retrench- 
ment only, not at the extirpation, of diverſion ; nay, 
and in this reſtraint, I contine myſelf entirely to the 
lower order of people. Pleaſure always hath been, and 
always will be, the principal buſineſs of perſons of 
fathion and fortune, and more eſpecially of the ladies, 
for whom I have infinitely too great an honour and re- 
{pe to rob them of any of their leaſt amuſement. Let 
them have their plays, operas, and oratorios, their 
maſquerades and ridottos; their aſſemblies, drums, 
9 | routs, 
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routs, riots, and hurricanes; their Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall ; their Bath, Tunbridge, Briitol, Scarbo- 
rough, and Cheltenham; and let them have their 
beaus and danglers to attend them at all theſe; it is 
the only uſe for which ſuch beaus are fit; and I have 
ſeen, in the courte of my life, that it is the only one 
to which, by ſenſible women, they are applied. 

In diverfion, as in many other particulars, the up- 
per part of life is diſtinguiſhed from the lower. Let 
the great therefore anſwer for the e ployment of their 
time, to themiclves, or to their ſpiritual governors, 
The tociety will receive ſome temporal advantage from 
their luxury. The more toys which children of all 
ages con ume, the briſker will be the circulation of 
money, and the greater the inereuſe of trade. 

The buſineis of the politician is only to prevent 
the contagion from tpreading to the uſeful par. of 
mankind, the gnmmonox NEPTRYE DEXOE [g]; and 
this is the buſineſs of perſons of falkion and tortune 
too, in order that the labour and induitry of the reſt 
may .ininilter to their pleatures, and turn th them 
with the means of luxury. To the upper part of 
mankind Time is an enemy, and (as they themiclves 
often confeſs) their chief labour is to kill it: whereas 
with the other, time and money are almoſt ſynony- 
mous; and as they have very little of each to ſpare, it 
becomes the legiſlature as much as poſſible, to ſup- 
preis all temptations whereby they mi be induced too 
profuſely to iquander either the one or the other; ſince 
all uch profuſion muſt be repaired at the colt of the 
public. | 
Buch places of pleaſure, therefore, as are totally ſet 
apart for the uie of the great world, l meddle not 
with. And though Ranelagh and Vauxhall, by rea- 
ſon of their price, are not entirely appropriated to the 
people of faihion, yer they are ſeldom frequented by 
any below the middle rank; and a ſtrict regard to de- 
cency is preſerved in them both. Burt ſurely two ſuch 
places are ſufficient to contain all thoſe who have any 


title to ſpend their time in this idle, though otherwiſe 


[2] Plato. . 
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innocent way, Nor ſhould ſuch a fiſhion be allowed 
to ſpread into every village round London, and by 
degrees all over the kingdom; by which means, not 
only idleneis, but all kinds of immorality, will be 
encouraged. 

[ cannot diſmiſs this head, without mentioning a 
notorious nuiſance, which hath lately ariſen in this 
town; 1 mean, thoſe balls where men and women of 
looſe reputation meet in diſguiſed habits. As to the 
maſquerade in the Hay-market, I have nothing to ſay ; 
I really think it a filly rather than a vicio is enter- 
tainment; but the caſe is very different with theſe 
inferiour maſquerades ; ; for theſe are indeed no other 
than the temples of drunkenneſs, lewdneſs, and all 
Kind of debauchery. 


SECT. HL 
Of Dauxkkxxkss, a ſecond conſequence of 1 


among the vulgar, 


UT the expence of inoney, and loſs of time, 

with their certain conſequences, are not the only 
evils which attend the luxury of the vulgar ; druaken- 
neſs is almolt inſeparably annexed to of pleaſures of 
ſuch people; a vice by no means to be conſtrued as 
a ſpiritual offence alone, ſince fo many temporal miſ- 
chiefs arite from it; amongſt which are very fre- 
_ quently robbery and murder itſelf, 
1 do net know a more excellen : inſtitution than 
that of Pittacus, mentioned by Ariſtotle in his Poli- 
tics [5] ; by which a blow given by a drunken man, 
was more ſeverely puniſhed than if it had been given 
by one that was jober; for Pittacus,” ſays Arittotle, 
* conſidered the utility of the public (as drunken men 
© are more apt to ſtrike) and not the excuſe, which 
* might otherwiſe be allowed to their drunkenneſs. 
And 10 far both the civil law and our own have fol - 
lowed this inflitution, that neither have admitted 
drunkenneſs to be an excuſe for any crime. 


51 * ii. „ 188. 
[5] L. u. c. 10 This 
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This odious vice (indeed the parent of all others) 
as hiſtory informs us, was firſt introduced into this 
kingdom by the Danes, and with very miſchievous | 
effects. Wherefore that excellent prince Edgar the 
Peaceable, when he ſer about reforming the manners 
of his people, applied himſelf very particularly to 
the remedy of this great evil, and ordered ſilver or 
gold pins to be fixed to the ſides of their pots and 
cups, beyond which it was not lawtul for any perſon 
to drink [J. 

What penalty was affixed to the breach of this in- 
ſtitution, I know not; nor do I find any puniſhment 
in our books for the crime of drunkenneſs, till the 
time of Jac. I. in the fourth year of whoſe reign it 
was enacted, * That every perſon lawfully convicted 
of drunkenneſs thall, for every ſuch offence, forfeit 
the ſum of five ſhillings, to be paid within a week 
© next after his, her, or their conviction, to the hand 
of the church-wardens of the pariſh where, c. to 
the ule of the poor. In default of payment, the ſum 
© to be levied by diſtreſs; and, in default of diſtreſs, 
* the offender is to be committed to the ſtocks, there 
to remain for the ſpace of fix hours [4].” | 

For the ſecond offence, they are to be bound to their 
good behaviour, with two ſureties, in a recognizance 
of ten pounds [/]. 

Nor is only that degree of drunkenneſs forbidden, 
which Mr Dalton deſcribes, * ſo as to ſtagger and 
reel to and fro, and where the ſame legs that carry 
him into a houſe, cannot carry him out again []; 
for, by the ſame act of parliament, all perſons who 
continue drinking or tipling in any inn, victualling- 
houſe, or ale-houſe, in their own city, town or parith 
(unleſs ſuch as being invited by a traveller, thall ac- 
company him during his neceſſary abode there; or 
except labouring and handicraftmen in cities, and 
corporate and market towns, upon a working day, 
for an hour at dinner-time, in ale-houſes, where they 
take their diet; and except labourers and workmen, 


[i] Echard, p. 88. [+] Jac. I. cap. v. L Jac. I. 
cap. v. F 6. ſm] Dalt. chap. vii. $ 5. 
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who, during their continuance in any work, ſhall 
lodge or vidual in any inn, &c. or except for ſome 
urgent and neceſſary occaſion, to be allowed by two 
juſtices of the peace), ſhall forteit the ſum of three 
thillings and ſixpence for the uſe of the poor, to be 
levied as before, aud for want of diſtreſs, to be put in 
the ſtocks for four hours [& J. 

This act hath been ſtill farther enforced by another 
in the fame reign [e]. By the latter act, the tipler 
is liable, whether his habitation be within the ſame, 
or any other pariſh. 2405, The proof by one witneſs 
is made ſuſſicient; and, 3d, A very extraordinary 
clauſe is added, by which the oath of the party of- 
fending, after having confeſſed his own crime, is made 
evidence againſt any other offender, though at the 
ſame time. 

Thus we ſee the legiſlature have taken the utmoſt 
care not only to puniſh, but even to prevent this vice 
of drunkenneſs, which the preamble of or:e of the 
foregoing ſtatutes calls a /oathſome and odious fin, and 
the root and foundation of many other enormous 
fins, as murder, &c. Nor doth the wiſdom of our 
law ſtop here. Our cautious anceſtors have endea- 
voured to remove the temptation, and, in a great 
meaſure, to take away from the people their very 
power of offending this way : and this by going to 
the fountain-head, and endeavouring to regulate and 
reſtrain the ſcenes of theſe diſorders, and to confine 
them to thoſe uſes for which they were at firſt deſign- 
ed, namely, for the reſt, refreſhment, and convenience 
of travellers. | 
A curſory view of the ſtatutes on this head will de- 
monſtrate of what conſequence to ſociety the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of this vice was in the opinion of our anceſtors. 

By the common law, inns and alehouſes might be 
kept ad libitum; but if any diſorders were ſuffered in 
them, they were indictable as a common nuiſance, 

The firſt reform which I find to have been made 
by parliament was in the reign of Henry VII. L/]. 


Ci] Jac. I. cap. iv. $ 4. & 1 Jac. I. cap. ix. 
LI 21 Jac. I. cap. vii. & þ] 11 Hen. VII. 
C 
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when two juſtices were empowered to ſuppreſs an 
alehouſe. 

The ſtatute of Edward VI. Col is the firſt which 

requires a precedent licence. By this act no man 
can keep an alehouſe without being licenced by the 
ſeſſions, or by two juſtices; but now, by a late ſtatute, 
all licences granted by jultices out of their ſeſſions are 
void [y]. 

By the ſtatute of Charles I. [5], which alters the 
penalties of that of Edward VI. the punilhment for 
Teeping an alchouſe, or common ſelling ale, beer, 
cyder, and perry, without a licence, is to pay twenty 
ſhillings to the uſe of the poor, to be levied by di- 
ſtreſs ; which, if ſatisfaction be not made within three 
days, i is to be ſold. And if there be no goods where- 
on to diſtrain, and the money be not paid within fix 
days after conviction, the offender is to be delivered 
to the conſtable, or ſome inferior officer, to be 
whipped. For the ſecond offence, he is to be com- 
mitted to the honſe of correction for a month; and 
for the third, he is to be committed to the ſaid houſe, 
till, by order of the julices, at their general ſeſlions, 
he be diſcharged. 

The conviction is to be on the view of the juſtice, 
confeſſion of the party, or by the oath of two wit- 
neſſes. 

And by this ſtatute, if the conſtable or officer to 
whom the party is committed to be whipped, &c. do 
not execute his warrant, the juſtice ſhall commit him 
to priſon, there to remain till he ſhall procure ſome 
one to execute the ſaid warrant, or until he ſhall pay 
torty ff. lings ts the uſe of the poor. 

The juſtices, at tke time of granting the licence, 
ſhall take a recognizance from the party, not to ſuifer 
any unlawful games, nor other diiorders in his houſe; 
which is to he certified to the ſeſſions, and the juſtices 
there have a power to proceed for the forfeiture [:]. 

By tke ſtatute of Jac, I. [«], alehouſe-keepers, 
ako ſuſfer towrnſinen to (it tipling, (unleſs in the cafes 


{5] sth Edw. VI. cap. xxv. [T 2d Geo. II. cap. xxviii. $ 17. 
[+] 34 Car. I. cap. iv. [e 5th Edw. VI..ubi ſup. 
4-4 Cap. ix, abi ſupra. | 

| above- 
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above-mentioned [v]), forfeit ten ſhillings to the 
poor; the diltreſs to be ſold within fix days; aud if 
no diſtreſs can be had, the party is to be committed 
till the forfeiture is paid, 

Vintners who keep inns or victualling-houſes, are 
within this act [x]. 

And by two ſeveral ſtatutes [y], alehouſe-keepers 
convicted of this offence, are prohibited from keeping 
an alehouſe for the ſpace of three years. 

Juſtices of peace likewiſe, for any diſorders com- 
mitted in alehouſes contrary to the condition of the 
recognizance, may ſuppreſs ſuch houſes [z]; but then 
the proceeding mult be on the recognizance, and the 
breach of the condition proved [a]. 

Nov, on the conciſe view of theſe ſeveral Laws, i it 
appears that the legiſlature have been abundantly 
careful on this head, and thut the only blame lyes on 
the remiſſneſs with which thoſe wholeſome * 
have been executed. 

But though I will not undertake to defend the ma- 
giſtrates of former times, who have ſurely been guilty 
of ſome neglect of their duty, yet, on behalf of the 

preſent comimiſſioners of the peace, I muſt obſerve, 
their caſe is very different. What phyſicians tell us 
of the animal functions, will hold true when applied 
to laws; both by long diſuſe loſe all: their elaſticity 
and force. Froward habits: grow on men, as they do 
pn children, by long indulgence ; nor will either ſub- 
mit eaſily to correction in matters where they have 
been accuſtomed to act at their pleaſure. They are 
very different offices, to execute a new or a well known 
law, and to revive. one which is obſolete. In the caſe 
of a known law, cuſtom brings men to ſubmiſſion : 
and in all new proviſions the ill-will, if any, is levelled 
at the legiſlature, who are much more able to ſupport 
it than a few, or a ſingle magiſtrate. If therefore it 
be thought proper to ſuppreſs this vice, the legiſlature 
muſt once more take the matter into their hands; and 
to this, perhaps, they will be the more inclined, when 


lw] Supra, p. 14. in the caſe of tiplers. [x] iſt Car I. cap. iv. 
2 7th 9 : 9 21ſt Ja. I. cap. vii. Iz] Sth Ed. VI. ubi ſup. 
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it comes to their knowledge, that a new kind of 
drunkenneſs, unknown to our anceſtors, is lately 
fprung up amongſt us, and which, if not put a ftop 
to, will infallibly deſtroy a great part of the inferior 
people. | 

I We drunkenneſs I here intend, is that acquired by 
the ſtrongeſt intoxicating liquors, and particularly 
by that porfon called gin, which I have great reaſon 
to think is the principal ſuſtenance (if it may be ſo 
called) of more than an hundred thouſand people in 
this metropolis. Many of thefe wretches there are, 
who fwallow pints of this poiſon within the twenty- - 
four hours, the dreadful effects of which I have the 
mis fortune every day to fee and to ſmell too. But T1 
have no need to inſiſt on my own credit, or on that 
of my informers ; the great revenue arifmg from the 
tax on this liquor (the conſumption of which is al- 
moſt wholly contined to the loweſt order of people) 
will prove the quantity conſumed better than any 
other evidence. 18 

Now, beſides the moral ill conſequences occaſioned 
by this drunkenneſs, with which, in this treatiſe, I 
profeſs not to deal; how greatly muſt this be ſuppoſed 
to contribute to thoſe political mifchiefs which this 
etfay propoſes to remedy ? This will appear from con- 
fidering, that however cheap this vile potion may be, 
the poorer fort will not eaſily be able to ſupply them- 
ſelves with the quantities they deſire ; for the intoxi- 
eating draught itſelf diſqualifies them from uſing any 
honett means to acquire it; at the ſame time that it 
removes all fenſe of fear and ſhame, and emboldens 
them to commit every wicked and deſperate enter- 
Frize. Many inſtances of this I fee daily: wretches 
are often brought before me, charged with theft and 
robbery, whom ] am forced to confine before they are 
in a condition to be examined; and when they have 
afterwards become ſober, I have plainly perceived, 
From the ſtate of the cafe, that the giz alone was the 
cauſe of the tranſgreſſion, and have been ſometimes 
forry that I was obliged to commit them to priſon. 

But, beyond all this, there is a political ill conſe- 
quence of this drunkenneſs, which, though it doth 
| nor 
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not ſtrictly fall within my preſent purpoſe, I ſhall be 
excuſed for mentioning, it being indeed the greateit 
evil of all, and which muit, I think, awaken our le- 
giſlature to put a final period to ſo deſtructive a prac- 
tice. And this is that dreadful conſequence whicir 
muſt attend the poiſonous quality of this pernicious 
liquor to the health, the ſtrength, and the very being 
of numbers of his Majetty's moit uſeful ſubjects. 1 
have not enough of phyſical knowledge to diſplay the 
ill effects which ſuch poiſonous liquors produce in the 
conititution ; for theſe I thall refer the reader to The 
phyſical account of the nature of all diſtilled ſpirituons 
liquors, and the effect they have on humen bodies [b]. 
And though, perhaps, the conſequence of this poiſon, 
N as it operates ſlowiy, may not ſo viſibly appear in the 
, diminution of the ſtrength, health, and lives of the 
| preſent generation, yet let a man caſt his eyes but a 
moment towards our poſterity, and there the dreadful 
conſequences mutt ſtrike on the meanelt capacity, and 
muſt alarm, I think, the moſt fluggith degree of pub- 
lic ſpirit. What mult become of the infant who is 
conceived in gin? with the poiſonous dittillations of 
which it is nouriſhed both in the womb and at the 
breaſt. Are theſe wretched infants (if ſuch can he 
ſuppoſed capable of arriving at the age of maturity). 
to become our future failors, and our future grenm - 
diers? Is it by the labour of ſuch as theſo, that all 
the ernoluments of peace are to be procured us, and 
all the dangers of war averted from us? what could 
an Edward, or an Henry, a Marlborough, or a Cum- 
berland effect with an army of ſuch wretches ? doth. 
not this polluted ſource, inſtead of producing fervants 
for the huſbandman and arrificer, inſtead of providing; 
recruits for the ſen or the field, promiſe only to fill 
almſhoules and hoſpitals, and to intect. the ſtreets | 
with ſtench and diſeaſes? N 
In folemn truth, there is nothing of gy ſerions | 
conſideration, nor which more lou!y culls for a re- 


5 1 * 3 kd 9 . 


[#1 This was compoſed by a very learned divine, with the 
aſſiſtance of re phyſicians, and pe ifhed in the vear 1736, 
Lne title is, © Diflilied Spiriiuous Wquors the käne of the 
a © Nation,” | | 
| Cc 3 medy- 
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medy, than the evil now complained againſt. For 
what can be more worthy the care of the legiſtature 
than to preſerve the morals, the innocence, the health, 
ftrength, and lives of a great part (I will repeat, the 
moit uſeful part) of the people? So far am I, in my 
own opinion, from repreſenting this m too ſerious, or 
too ſtrong a light, that I can find no words, or me- . 
taphor, adequate to my ideas on this ſubject. The 


fü inventer of this diabolical liquor may be com- 


pared to the poiſoner of a fountain, whence a large 
city was to derive its waters; the higheſt crime, as it 
hath been thought, of which human nature is capable. 
A degree of villainy, indeed, of which I cannot recol- 
le& any example: but ſurely if ever ſuch was practi- 
ſed, the governors of that city could not be thought 
blameleis, did they not endeavour, to the utmolt, to 
with-hold the citizens from drinking the poifonous 
draught ; and if ſuch a general thirlt after it prevail- 
ed, as we are told, poſſeſſed the people of Athens at 


the time of the plague [e], what could jullify the not 


effectually cutting off all aqueducte, by which 
fłoiton was diſperſed among the people? 

Nor will any thing leſs than abſolute deletion ſerve 
on the preient occahon. It is not making men pay 
504. or 500 J. for a licence to poiſon; nor enlargin 
the quantity from rwo gallons to ten, which will ex- 

tirpare fo ſtubborn an evil. Here may, perhaps, be 
10 little difficulty. To lay the axe to the ſtill-head, 
and prohibit all diſtillery in general, would deſtroy 
the chymiſt. If diitilling this or that fpirit was for- 
bidden, we know how calily all partial prohibitions 
are evaded ; nay, the chymiſt (was the matter con- 
fined to him) would toon probably become a common 
diitiller, and his thop no better than a ginſhop; ſince 
vchat is more common than for men to adopt the mo- 
rais of a thief at a fire, and to work their own pri- 
rate emolument out of a public miſchief? Suppoſe all 
ſpirituous liquors were, together with other poiſon, 
to be locked up in the chymiſts or apothecaries ſhops, 

fol, "Edparav fg pp'ara & vourw TH dd Zuve xoueror They ran 
into the wells, being conſtantly poſſeſſed by an inezhauſte d 
thicft. Thucydid. p. 112. edit. Hudſoni. 
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thence never to be drawn till ſome excellent phyficians 
call them forth for the cure of nervous diſtempers 
or ſuppoſe the price was to be railed ſo high, by a 
ſevere impoſt, that gin would be placed entirely be- 
youd the reach of the vulgar ! or perhaps the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature may deviſe a better and more effec · 
tual way. 

But if the difficulty be really inſuperable, or if 
there be any political reafau againſt the total demo- 
ktton of this poifon, ſo ſtrong as to countervail the 
preſervation of the morals, health, and beings of ſuch 
numbers of his Majeſty's ſubjects, let us, however, in 
ſome meaſure, palliate the evil, and leſſen its imme- 
diate ill conſequences, by a more effectual proviſion 
againit drunkenneſs than any we have at preſent, in 
which the method of conviction is too tedious and 
dilatory. Some little care on this head is ſurely ne- 
ceſſary : for though the increaſe of thieves, and the 
deſtruction of morality; though the lois of our la- 
bourers, our ſailors, and our ſoldiers, ſhould not be 
ſufficient reaſons, there is one which ſeems to be un- 
an{werable, and that is, the loſs of our gin- drinkers; 
fince, ſhould the drinking this poiſon be continued in 
its preſent height during the next twenty years, there 


will, by that time, be "oy tew ot the com.non people 
left to | drink 1 It, 


8 E 0 T. III. 
Of Gamixs among the vulgar ; a third conſequence of 
their luxury. | 


COME now to the laſt great evil which ariſes 

from the luxury of the vulgar, and this is gaming; 
a-ſchool in which mot highwaymen of great emi- 
rence have been bred. This vice is the more-dange- 
rons, as it is deceitful, and, contrary to every other 
ſpecies of luxury, flatters its votaries with the hopes 
of increalieg their wealth; ſo that Avarice itſelf is ſo 
far from ſecuring us againſt its temptations, that it 
often betrays the more thonghtleſs and giddy part of 
mankind into them; promiſing riches without bounds, 
and thoſ to be acquired by the moit ſudden as. well 
as eaſy, and, ingeed, plealant means. 


And 
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And here I mult again remind the reader, that T 
have only the inferior part of mankind under my 
conſideration. I am not lo ill- bred as to diſturb the 
company at a polite aſſembly, nor ſo ignorant of our 
conſtitution, as to imagine that there is a ſuſficient 
energy in the executive part to controul the economy 
of the great, who are beyond the reach of any, unleſs 
capital laws. Faſhion, under whole guidance they 
are, and which created the evil, can alone cure it. 
With patience, therefore, muſt we wait, till this no- 
table miſtreſs of the few ſhall, in her good time, ac- 
compliſh ſo deſirable a change: in fact, till great 
men become wiſer or better; till the prevalence of 
ſome laudable taſte thall teach them a worthier man- 
ner of employing their time; till they have ſenſe 
enough to be reaſoned, modeſty enough to be laughed, 
or conſcience enough to be frightened out of a filly, 
a ſhameful and ſinful profligacy, attended with horrid 
waſte of time, and the cruel deſtruction of the families 
of others, or of their own. 
In the mean time we may, I think, reaſonably de- 
| fire of theſe great perſonages, that they would keep 
their favourite vice to themſelves, and not ſaffer 
others, whoſe birth or. fortune gives them no title to 
be above the terror of the laws, or the cenſure of their 
| betters, to ſhare with them in this privilege, Surely 
e way give great men the fame advice which Archer 
in the play, gives to the officers of the army, To ket 
out all —in red but their own, What temptations 
can gameſters of fathion have to admit zferior ſhar- 
pers into their ſociety? Common ſenſe, ſurely, will 
not ſuffer a man to. riſk a fortune againſt one who 
hath none of his own to ſtake againſt it. | 
I ara well apprifed that this is not much the caſe 
with perſons of the firſt figure; bat to gentlemen 
(and eſpecially the younger tort) of the ſecond de- 
gree, theſe fellows have found much too eaſy an ac- 
cels. Particularly at the ſeveral public places (I 
might have ſaid gaming places) in this kingdom, 
too little care is taken to prevent the promiſcuous 
union of company; and ſliarpers of the loweſt. kind 
1 have 
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Have frequently there found admiſſion to their ſu- 
periors, upon no other pretence or merit than that 
of a laced coat, and with no other ſtock than that of 
affurance. 

Some tew of theſe feltows, by luckily falling in with 
an egregiqus bubble, ſome thoughtleſs young heir, or 
more commonly hcireſs, have ſucceeded in a manner, 
which, if it may give ſome encouragement to others 
to imitate them, ould, at the ſame time, as ſtrongly 
admonith all gentlemen and ladies to be cautious with 
whom they mix in public places, and to avoid the 
ſharper as they would a peit. But much the greater 
part of ſuch adventurers have met with a moi e pro- 
bable and more deſerved fate; and having exhaulted 
their little fund in their attempts, have been reduced 
to a dilemma, in which it required more judgment 
and reſolution than are the property of many men, 
and more true ſenſe of honour than belongs to an 
debauched mind, to extricate themſelves by — 
means. The only means, indeed, of this kind, are 
to quit their aſſumed ſtation, and to return to that 
calling, however mean and labocious, to which. they 
were born and bred. | 
But, beſides that the way to this is often obſtructed 

with almoſt inſuperable difficulties ; and falſe ſhame, 
at its very entrance, dathes them in the face; how 
eafily are they diſſuaded from fach difagreeable 
thoughts, by the temptations with which Fortune al- 
lures them, of a poſſibility, at leaſt, of ftill ſupporting 
their falſe appearance, and of retrieving all their for- 
mer hopes? How greedily, may we imagine, this en- 
chanting alternative will be embraced by every bold 
mind, in ſuch circumſtances ! for what but the danger 
of the undertaking can deter one who hath nothing 
of a gentleman but his dreſs, to attain which he hath 
already diveſted himſelf of all ſenſe of honeſty ? How 
eaſy is the tranfition from frand to force? from a 
gameſter to a rogue? Perhaps, indeed, it is civil to 
ſuppoſe it any tranſition at all. 

From this ſource, therefore, ſeveral of our moſt. 
notable highwaymen have proceeded ; and * — 

| an, 
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likewiſe been the ſource of many other depredations 
on the honeſt part of mankind. So miſchievous have 


been this kind of ſharpers in ſociety, that they have 
fallen under the particular notice of the legiſlature; 
for a {tatute in the reign of Queen Anne, reciting, 


That divers lewd and difſolute perſons live at great 


* expence, having no viſible eſtate, profeſſion, or 


calling, to maintain themſelves, but ſupport thoſe 
expences by gaining only ;* enacts, © That any two 
juſlices of the peace may cauſe to be brought before 
them all perſons within their reſpective limits, whom 
they ſhall have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect to have no vi- 
ſible eſtate, profeſſion, or calling, to maintain them- 


ſelves by gaming; and if ſuch perſons ſhall not 
make the contrary appear to ſuch juſtices, they are 
to be bound to their good behaviour for a twelve- 
month; and, in default of ſufficient ſecurity, to be 
committed till they can find ſuch ſecurity z which 
ſecurity (in caſe they give it) is to be forfeited on 


chan the value of 20s. [4]. 
As to gaming in the lower claſſes of life, ſo plain- 


ly tending to the ruin of tradeſmen, the deſtruction 
of youth, and the multiplication of every kind of 


[e gth Anne, cap. xiv. $ 6, 7. It would be of great ſervice 
to the puhtic to extend this ſtatute to idle perſons and ſharpcrs 
in general; for many ſupport themſelves by frauds, and cheat- 
ing practices, even worſe then gaming, and have the impu- 
gence to appear in the dreſs of gentlemen, and at public pla- 
ces, without having any pretenſions of birth or fortune, or 
without any honeſt or viſible means of livelihood whatever. 
Such a law would not be without a precedent ; for ſuch is the 


exceilent inſtitution mentioned by Herodotus, in his Euterpe. 


— Amaſts,' ſays that hiſtorian, © eſtabliſhed a law in Egypt, 
* that every Egyptian ſhould annually declare. before the go- 
* vernor of the province, by what means he maintained him- 
* ſelf; and all thoſe who did not appear, or who could not 
prove that they had fome lawful livelihood, were punithed by 
© death. This law Solon introduced into Athens, where it was 
© long inviolably preſerved as a moſt juſt and equitable provi- 
© ſton.” Herod. edit. Hudſoui, p. 158. This puniſhment is 
ſurely too ſevere; but the law, under a milder penaity, is well 
worthy to be adapted. 

55 fraud 


ſelves by, but do, for the moſt part, ſupport them 


their phaying or betting at any one time for more 
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fraud and violence, the legiſlature hath provided very 
wholeſome laws [e]. 
By the 33d of Henry VII. Every artificer, 
© craftſman of any handicraft or occupation, huſ- 
* bandman, labourer, ſervant at huſbandry, jour- 
* neyman, or ſervant of artificer, mariners, fither- 
© men, watermen, or any ſerving- men, are prohibi- 
* ted from playing at tables, dice, cards, &c. out of 
6 * Chriſtmas, and in Chriſtmas are permitted to play 
© only in their maſters houſes, or in his preſence, 
© under the penalty of 207. And all manner of 
* perſons are prohibited fro playing at any bowl or 
© bowls, in any open place out of their garden or 
* orchard, under the penilty of 6s. and 84, 

* The conviction to be by uction, information, bill, 
< or otherwite, in any of the king's courts; one half 
of the penalty to the informer. 

Provided that ſervants may play at any times 
with their maſters, or by their licence; and all 
perſons who have a 100 J. fer annum freehold, may 
give their ſervants, or others, reſorting to their 
houſes, a licence to play within the precinct of 
their houſes, gardens, or orchard.” 

By this ſtatute likewiſe, No perſon whatever, by 
himſelf, factor, deputy, ſervant, or other perſon, 
ſhall, for gain, keep, Sc. any common, houſe, 
alley, or plice of bowling, coatying, clath-coyls, 
half-bowls, tennis, dicing-cable, or carding, or any 
other manner of gume, prohibited by any (tatute 
heretolore made, or any ualawtul game invented 
or made, or any other new unlawful game here- 
after to be invented or mide: the penalty is 405. 
per day, for keeping the houſe, Sc. aud 6s. 8 d. 
tor every perſon haunting and playing at ſuch houſe. 
Theſe penaltics to be recovered, Cc. as above. , 
And all leaſes of yiming-houſes, alleys, Cc. are ] 
made void at the cle-tion of the leftee.” 
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[e] By a ſtatute made in the rein of Edward IV. now repeal- 
ed, playing at ſeveral gamcs therein mentioned, was puniſhed 
by two years impriſonment. and the forfciture of 104. and the 
maſter of the houſe was to be impritoued for three years, and 
to forfeit 20. A great ſum ia tlioſe days: 

| Farther, 
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| Farther, by the ſaid ſtatute, * Power is given to 
all juſtices of peace, Mayors, or other head-officers 
in every city, Cc. to enter ſuſpected houſes and 
places, and to commit the keepers of the ſaid houles, 
and the perſons there haunting, reiorting, and 
playing, to priton, and to keep them in priſon, till 
the keepers have found ſureties to enter into a re- 
cognizance to the king's ufe, no longer to keep ſuch 
houſe, &c. and the perſons there found, to be 
* bound by themſelves, or with ſureties, Ge. at the 
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© diicretion of the juſtice, &c. no more to haunt the 


* ſaid places, or play at any of the ſaid games.” 
And now by the ſtatute of George II. this laſt 


clauſe is enforced, by giving the Juitice the ſame 


power, on the information of two perſons, as be had 
before on view; and, by a more explicit power, to 
take ſureties or not of the party, at his diſcretion. 

Laſtly, The ſtatute of Henry VIII. enjoins the ju- 
ſtices, Cc. to make due ſearch weekly, or once per 
month, at the fartheſt, under the penalty of forſcit- 


ing 40 5. for every month during their neglect. 


Thus ſtands the law; by which it may appear, 


that the magiſtrate is acne with ſufficient autho- F 


rity to deſtroy all gaming among the inferior people; 
and that, without his neglect, or connivance, no 


ſuch nuiſance can poſſibly exiſt. 


And yet, perhaps, the fault may not ſo totally iy 
at his door; for the recognizance is a mere bugbear, 
unleſs the party who breaks it thould be ſued thereon ; 
which, as it is attended with great expence, is never 
done; ſo that, though many have forfeited it, not 
a ſingle example of an 1 eſtreat hath been made within 
my remembrance. 

Again, it were to be wiſhed, that the ſtatute of 
George II. had required no more than one witneſs 
to the information: for even one witneſs, as I have 
found by experience, is very difficult to be procured. 

However, as the law now is, ſceing that the ge- 
neral bent of the people oppoſes itlelf to this vice, 
it 1s certainly, in a great meaſure, within the magi- 


ſtrate” O es to ſuppreſs it, and ſo to harraſs ſuch as 


propoſe 
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propoſe to find their account in it, that theſe would 
toon be diſcouraged from. the undertaking ; ; nor can 
I conclude without oblerving, that this hath been 
lately executed with great vigour within the liberty 
of Weſtminiter. 

There are, beſides, ſeveral other proviſions in our 
ſtatute-books againit this deſtructive vice. By the ſta- 
tute of Queen Anne AH, whoever cheats at play tor- 
feits five dies the ſum won by ſuch cheatiag, thail be 
deemed infamous, and fuer ſuch corpor al punith- 


ment as in cafe of perjury. And waoever wins above 


10 J. at any one fitting, ihall likewite forfeit five tunes 
the lum won. Going thires with the winner, and bet - 
ting on his ſide, are, in both mitances, within the act. 

By the lame act, all ſecurities tor money won at 
play are made void; and if a mortgage be made on 
tuch account, the mortgage doi not only loie all 
benefit of it, but the mortgage immediately enures to 
the uſe of the next heir | Ce]. 

By this law, perſons who have loſt a! 804 an 
have actually paid it, may recover the 3 by ation 
within three months; and it they do not ſue for it: 
within that time, any other perſon may [5]; and the 
2 hall be liable to antwer a bill for diſcover- 

g ſuch ſum lolt, upon oath. _ 

"op 18th George II. [j] w hoever wins or loſes 101. 
at play, or by bettiag at any one time, or 20 J. with - 
in twenty - four hours, is liable to be indicted, and thail 
be fined five times the value of the money loit. 

By 12th George II. [4] the games of Pharaoh, the 
Ace of hcarts, Baſſet, and Hazard, are declared to 
be lotteries; and all perſons who tet up, maintain, 
and keep them, forteit 2co/. and all who play at 
them forfeit 50 I. The conviction to be before one 
jutiice of peace, by the oath ot one witneſs, or con- 
feſſion of the party. And the juſtice neglecting his 
duty forfeits 10/. Note, The proſecution againſt 


F) oth Annr, cap. xiv. by which the ſtatute of r6th Car. II. 
is enlarged and made more ſevere. 


FF bid. § r. [5] oth Anne, cap. ix. § 2. 
[i] Chap. xxxiv, [#] Chap. xxviii. 
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the keeper, © c. may be for a lottery, on the Sth 
George I. where the penalty is go 1. 

The act of Sch George II. includes the game of 

| Rolly-Poily, or other prohibited game at cards or 
dice, within the penalties of the act above mentioned. 
I éhave given this ſhort iketch of the teveral acts 
partly tor the uſe and encouragement of inf rimers, 
and partly to inſinuate to certain perions with what 
decency they can openiy chend againit ſuch plain, 
ſuch ſolemu laws, the ſevereit of which many or 
themſelves have, perhaps, been the makers of. How 
can they ſerioutly anſwer, either to their honour or 
conſcience, for giving the pernicious example of a 
vice, from which, as the legitlature jultly lays in the 
preamble to the 16th of Charles II. Many mit- 
* chicts and inconveniences do ariſe, and are daily 
found, in the encouraging of jundry idle and dii- 
* orderly perions in their dichonelt, J-wd, and diffo— 
late courſe of life, and to the circumventing, de- 
« cetving, couſening, and debauching of many of 
the younger fort, both of the nodilir cy and gentry, 
aud ockbers, to the loſs of their precious tune, and 
© the utter ruin of their citates and fortunes, and 
« withirawing them from noble and laudable em- 
* ployments and exercites !' Will a nobleman, I alk, 
confeſs that he can employ his time in no better 
anzment? or will he frankly own that he plays 
with any other view than that of amuſement ? Laſt- 
ly, what can a man, who fins in open defiance of the 
laws of his country, aniwer to the vir bo, u, eſt quis ? 
can he fay, 


Qui conſulta patrum, qui leges juraq e ſervat O 
Or can he apply that celebrated line, 
Cdzrunt peccare boni virtutis honore, 


to himſelf, who owes to his greatneſs, wed not to his 
innocence, that he is not deterred from ſuch vices-— 


or midime pæ nie? 
f SE c T. 
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Of the laaut that relate lo the Provisiow for the poor, 
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AVING now run through the ſeveral imme - 
diate conſequences ot u general juxury among 
the lower people, all which, as they tend to promote 
their diſtreſſes, may be reaion ably wppo. I ws pus 


many of them of the bolder kind upon unlawful 


and violent means ot relieving the milchief which 
ſuch vices have brought upon them; I come now to 
a ſecond caute of the evil, in the noaproper regulation 
of what is called the poor in this kingdom, arimng, 
I think, partly from the abuſe of tome laws, and part- 
ly from the total neglect of others; and (if I may 
pre/urae to ſay it) ſomeu hat perhaps irom a detect 
in the laws themſelves. 

It mult be matter of aſtoniſhment to any man to 
reflect, that in a country where the poor are, beyond 
all compariſon, more liberally provided tor than in 
any other part of the habitable globe, there thould 
be found mere beggars, more diſtreſſed and miſerable 


objects than are to be teen . — all che ſtates 
of Europe. 


And yet, undoubted as this fact is, I am far from 
agreeing with Mr Shaw [/], who ſays, There are 
few, if any, nations or countries where the poor 
are more neglected, or are in a more {candalous 
naſty condition, than in England. Whether (ſays 
he) this is owing to that natural inbred cruelty for 
which Engliſhmen are ſo much noted among fo- 
reigners, or to that medley of religions which are ſo 
plentifully ſown, and jo carefully cheriſhed among 
us, who think it enough to take care of themſelves, 
and take a ſecret pride and pleaſure in the poverty 
and diſtreſſes of thoſe of another pertuaſion, Cc. 
That the poor are in a very naity and ſcandalous 
condition is perhaps too true; but ſure the general 
charge againit the people of Engl. and, as well as the 
invidious aiperiion ON particular bodies of them, is 


U Vol. II. p. 2. 
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highly unjuſt and groundleſs. Nor do I know that 
any nation hath ventured to fix this character of 
cruelty on us. Indeed our inhoſpitality to foreign- 
ers hath been ſometimes remarked; but that we are 
cruel to one another is not, I believe, the common, 
am fure it is not the true opinion. Can a general 
neglect of the poor be juſtly charged on a nation in 
which the poor are provided for by a tax, frequently 
cqual to what is called the land-tax, and where 
there are ſuch numerous inſtances of private dona- 
tions, ſuch numbers of * almſhouſes, and 


Cc:aritable proviſions of all kinds? 


Nor can any ſuch neglect be charged on the legiſ- 
lature, under whoſe inſpection this branch of polity 
hath been almoſt continually from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth to the preſent tune: inſomuch, that Mr 
Shaw himſelf enumerates no leſs than thirteen acts of 
parliament relating to the indigent and helpleis poor. 

If, therefore, there be ſtill any deficiency in this 
reſpect, it muſt, I think, ariſe from one of the three 
cauſes above mentioned; that is, from ſome defect 
in the laws themielves; or from the perverſion cf 
theſe laws; or, laſtly, from the neglect in their exe- 
cution. 

Iwill conſider all theſe with ſome attention. 

The 423d of Elizabeth [L] enacts, 

F, That the church- wardens of every pariſh, 
and two ſubſtantial houſe-holders at leaſt, fhall be 
yearly appointed to be overſeers of the poor. | 

Secondly, That theſe overteers ſhall, with the con- 


ſent of two jnitices of the peace, put out appren- 


tices the children of poor people. And all married 
or unmarried perſons, who have no means or trade 


to maintain themſelves, ſhall be put to work. 


Thirdly, That they ſhall raiie by a parochial tax 
a convenient ſtock ct flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, 


and other ware and ſtuſt, to let the poor to work. 


 F-urthly, That they thall from the ſame tax pro- 


vide towards the neceſſary relief of the lame, impo— 


tent, old, blind, and others, being poor, * not 
. ble TO Wu k; 


* Chap. iii. 


Fiſttly, 
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Eiſtili, That they ſhall, out of the ſame tax, put 


the children of poor pertons apprentices. 


Thar thele proviſtons may all be executed, that 
act veited the overſeers with the following powers; 
and enforced the executing them by the following. 
penalties, 

I. The overſeers are appointed to meet once at leaſt 
every month in the church after divine ſervice, there, 
fays the act, to conſider of ſome good courte to be 
taken, and ſome meet order to be ſet down i the pre- 
mijer. And to do this they are enjoined by a penalty: 
for every one abſenting himſelf from ſuch meeting 
without a jult excuſe to be allowed by two juſtices of 
the peace, or being negligent in his office, or in the 
execution of the orders afor elaid, ſorfeits 20 -. 

And after the end of their year, and aſter other 


overſeers nominated, they are within four dars to 
make and yieid up to two juſtices of the peace a trne 
and perſect account of all ſums of money by them 


received or aſſeſſed, and of fuch ſtores as {hall be in 
their hands, or in the hands of the poor, to work, 


and of all other things concerning their office, Cc. 


And if the church-wardens and orerſeers retn'c to ne- 
count, they are to be committed by two juſtices ull 
they ſhall have made a true account. 

II. The overſeers and church-wardens, both pre- 
ſent and ſubſequent, are empowered by warrant from 
two jultices to levy all the monies aſſeſſed, and all 
arrearages of thoſe who refuſe to pay, by diſtreis and 
ſale of the refuſer's goods; and the fubſequent over- 
ſeers may, in the fame manner, levy the money und 
ſtock in the hands of the precedent ; and for Want of 
diitreſs, the party is to be committed by two jultices, 
without bail, till the ſame be paid. 

III. They have a power to compel the poor to work; 
and ſuch as refuſe or neglect, the juſtice may cou: nit 
to the houſe of correction, or common goal. 

IV. The overſeers may compel children to be ap- 
prentices, and may bind them where they thull tee 
convenient; 'till the manchild ſhall attain the age of 
twenty-four, or the woman-child the age of cwenty- 
ones or till the time of her marriage ; the indenture 
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to be as effectual to all purpoſes as the covenant of 
one of full age. 

v. They have a power to contract with the lord of | 
the manor [a], and on any parcel of ground on the 
walte, to erect, at the general charge of the pariſh, 
convenient houſes of dwelling for the impotent poor; 
and to place feveral inmates in the ſaine cottage, not- 
withſtanding the ſtatnte [s] of cottages. 

VI. They can compel the father and grandfather, 
mother, and grandmother, and children ot every poor, 
old, blind, and impotent perſon, or of any other per- 
ſon not being able to work, (provided ſuch father, &c. 
be of ſufficient ability), at their own charges, to re- 
keve and maintain ſuch poor perſon, in ſuch manner, 
and after ſuch rate, as ſhall be aſſeſſed by the ſeſ⸗ 
tions, under the penalty of 203. for every month's 
9: niillon. 

VII. If no overſcers be named, every juſtice withia 
the diviſion forfeits 5 /. 

So far this Ratute of Elizabeth, by which the legiſ- 
laure may feem very fully to have provided, Firſt, For 
the abſolute relief of ſuch poor as are by age or in- 
_ firmity rendered unable to work; and, Secondly, For 
the employment of ſuch as are able. 

The former of theie,” ſays Lord Hale, i in his diſ- 
courſe on this ſubject, « ſeemis to be a charity of more 
immediate exigence; but the latter (v. the employ» 
* ment of the poor) is a charity of greater extent, 
and of very great and important conſequence to the 
public wealth and peace of the kingdom, as alſo to 
© the benefit and advantage of the poor.” And this,” 
as Mr Shaw obſerves, © would prevent the children of 
our poor being brought up in lzinefs and beggary, 
* whereby beggary is entailed from generation to ge- 
* peration. This is certainly the greateſt charity ; for 
* though he who gives to any in want does well, yet 
„he who employs and educates the poor, ſo as to 
render them uſeful to the public, does better; for 
* that would be many hundred thouſand pounds per 
aunum benefit to this kingdom.” 

fu] This muſt be done by conſent and order of ſeſſions. 


te, Thee c. tages are acver after to be applied to any other uſe. 
Now, 
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Now, the former of theſe proviſions hath, perhaps, 

though in a very flovenly and inadequate manner, 
been partly carried into execution; but the latter, 
J am afraid I may too boldly affert, hath heen ut- 
terly negleted and diſregarded. Surely this is a 
moit ſcandalous perverſion of the deſign of the legil- 
hature, which through the whole {ſtatute feems tv 
have had the employment of the able poor chiefly 
under their conſideration ; for to this purpoſe only 
almoſt every power in it is eſtabliſhed, and every 
clauſe in it very manifeſtly directed. To tay the 
truth, as this law hath been perverted in the execu- 
tion, it were, perhaps, to be wiihed it had never been 
made. Not becaute it is not our duty to relieve rcat 
objects of diltreis ; but becauſe it is ſo much the duty 
of every man, and [ may add, fo much the inclina- 
tion of moit Englithmen, that it might have been 
ſafely left to private charity; or a public proviton 
might ſurely have been made for it in a much cheaper 
and more effectual manner, 

To prove the abule of this law, my Lord Hale 
appeals to all the populous parithes in England, (he 
might, I believe, have included ſome which are not 
over populous:) Indeed, (ſays he), there are rates 
© made for the relief of the impotent poor; and, it 

may be, the ſame relief is allo given in a narrow 

meaſure unto ſome others that have great fami- 

lies, and upon this they live miſerably, and at beſt 

from hand to mouth; and if they cannot get work 

to make out their livetihood, they and their chil- 

dren ſet up a trade of begging at beſt: but it is 

rare to ſee any proviſion of a ſtock in any parith 
for the relief of the poor; and the reafons are 
prineipally theſe: 1. The generality of people 

that are able, are yet unwilling to exceed the pre- 

ſent neceſſary charge; they do chuſe to live for 

an hour rather than proje& for the future : and 

although, potlibly, trebling their exhibition in one 

groſs {um at the beginning of the year, to raiſe a 
ſtock, might, in all probability, render their future 
yearly payments, for ſeven years together, lets by 
half, or two thirds, than what mult be without it; 
« yet. 
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yet they had rat er continue on their yearly pay-- 
ments, year alter year, though it exhauſt them in 
time, and make the poor nothing better at the 


year's end. 2. Becauſe thoſe places where there 
are moit poor, coniut for the moſt part of tradeſ- 


men, whole eitites ly principally in their ſtocks, 
which they will not eadure to be ſearched into, to 
make them contributary to raiſe any conſiderable 
Rock for the poor, nor indeed ſo much as to the 
ordinary contributions: but they lay all the rates 
to the poor upon the rents of lands and houſes, 
which alone, without the help of the ſtocks, are 
not able to rate a lock for the poor, although it 
is very plain that ſtocks are as well by Jaw rate- 
able as lands, both to the relief and raiting a ſtock. 
tor the poor. 3. Þecaule the church-wardens and 


overicers, to whom this power is given, are inha- 


bitunts of the ſame parith, and are either unwil- 
ling to charge theinſelves, or to dilpleaie their 
neighbours in charging more than they needs mult. 


tow cards the poor: and although it were to be with- 
ed and hoped that the juſtices of the peace would 
de forward to enforce them it they might, though 


it may concern them allo in point of preſent pro- 


fit, yet, if they would do any thing herein, they 


are not impowered to compel the church-wardens 
and overieers to do it, who moit certainly will 
never go about it to burden, as they think, them- 
ſelves, and diſpleaſe their neighbours, unleſs ſome 
compulſory power were not only lodged by law, 
but alio executed by ſome that may have a power 
over them to enforce it; or to do it, if they do 
it, either partially or too ſparingly. 4. Becauſe 
people do not conſider the inconvenience. that will 
in time grow to themiclves by this negle&, and 
the benefit that would in a little time accrue to 
them by putting it in practice, if they would have 
but a little patience,” 

To theſe I will add a fifth reafon : Becanſe the 


church-wardens and overiccrs are too apt to conſi- 


der their office as a matter of private emoluiment ; 


to waſte part of the money raiſed for the uſe of 


the 
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the poor in feaſting and riot; and too often to per- 
vert the power given them by the ſtatute, to foreign, 
and ſometimes to the very worit of purpoſes. 

The above conſiderations bring my Lord Hale to 

complain of ſome defects in the law itſelf, © in 
* which,” ſays he, © there is no power from the ju- 
« ftices of the peace, nor any ſuperintendant power 
to compel the rating of a ſtock, where the church, 
« wardens and overleers neglect it, 
»The ad chargeth every pariſh apart, where, it 
may be, they are liable to do little towards it; 
neither would it be to effectual as if three, four, 
five or more contiguous pariſhes did contribute to- 
wards railing of a ſtock proportionably to their 
poor reſpectively, 

There is no power for hiring or erecting a 
common houle, or place, for their common work- 
* houle; which may be, in ſome relipects, and upon 
« ſome occaſions, utetul and neceſſary. ” 

As to the firit of theſe, I do not find any altera- 
tion hath been made; nor, it there was, might it 
pollibly produce any deiired elfect. The conic- 
quence, as it appears, would be only making church- 
wardens of the juitices of peace, which many of them 
are already, not highly to the ſatistaction of their pa- 
riſnes; too much power veſted in one man being too 
apt, per haps, to beget envy. 

The fecond and "third do pretty near amount to 
one and the fame defect; and this, I think, is at pre» 
ſent totally removed. Indeed, in my Lord Hale's owa 
time, though probably after he had written this trea- 
tiſe, a workhouie was erected in London under the 
powers given by the ſtatute made in the 13th and 
14th of Charles II. Ly], and I believe with very good 
fucceſs. 

Since that time other corporations have followed 
the example; as the city of Brittol, in the reign of 
King William [7], and that of Worce:ter in the 
reigu of Queen une CI, and in other places. 


Fa Chap. xii. [! 8h and gth Wil III. chap. xxx. 
L 2d Annx, c. viii. 
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And now, by a late ſtatute, made in the reign of 
King Geor;;e the I. LJ, the power of erecting work- 
hours is made general over the kingdom. 

Now, either this method propoted by Lord Hale 


FO mvadeovate to the purpoſe, or this act of parlia- 
ment hath been gro'sly per verted : tor certain it is 


that the evil is not removed, if indeed it be leſſened, 
by the erection of workhouſes. Perhaps, indeed, 
one objetton which my Lord flale makes to the itt- 
tute of Elizabeth may here recur, ſeeing that there 
is nothing compuliory, but all left to the will and 
direction of the inhubitants. 

Uut in truth the method itſelf will never produce 
the deſired ele, as the execllent Sir joſiah Child 
well objerves | ;}],— fr may he objected,” ſays he, 


© that this wort the provi en for the poor) muy as 


« well be done in diliac Parithes, if all pariſhes 
vere obliged to built work! houſes, and employ 
* ther peer theren:. "NY ore N eiter and ſome others 
have done with p04 re SY [ an{wer, that luch 
Frew7wts have bean mile. in many places WO my. 
«nowledge, with . ood intents and flrennons 
endenvours; bur all thi l crer heard of proved 
vain and vieicdtual, ter the truth of which, I 
be:.cve, ve may appexl to co: mug n experience 
Ind, perhaps no leis incilecunt would be the 
ſcheme propoe't by this w nk gzentleman, though 
it iceims to promie tairer than chat of the learned 
chiet juitice; yet neither of them ſeems to ſtrike at 
Te root of the eil. Betore | deliver any ſentiments 


of ay own, I ſhall briefly cake a view of the many 


ſub,equent provitions with which the legiſlature 
have from time to time enforced and ltr engthened the 
fore going tatute of Elizabeth. 

Ihe power of putting our chiliren [Lx] appren- 


tices is enlorced by the 3d of Charles I. ſw], which 


9 oth George I. cap. 1] Effav on trade, chap. ii. 
See th 14. cab. f ii. which directs the manner of putting 


out apprentices, iu purtuatice of any gifts made to corporations, 
@c. tor that burpoſe. 


[w] Chap. iv. § 22. p. 8. ; the ſame clauſz i is in 21ſt Ja. I 
clap. XXvili. 53 
enacts, 
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enacts, * That all perions to whom the overſeers thall 
bind children by virtue of the ſtatute of Elizabeth, 
may receive and keep them as apprentices.” But 
there yet wanted, as Lord Hale fays, a iluflficient 
© coippuliory tor perſons to take thei ;? wheretore it 
bs enacted, by 8th and yth WIII. III. [x], That all 

perlons to w hom prenticcs are appointed to be boun 4 

by the overicers, with conſent of the juitices, thall 

receive them, and excente the other part ot the in- 
* denture, under the penalty oi 10/7, tor refuſing, to 
* berecovered before two juſtices, on the oath of one 
of the church-wardens or overicers.” 

The power of ſetting the poor to work is e 
ged by 3d Charles I. oJ. This a& gives the church- 
wardens and overiecrs 6! the poor a power, with the 
conſent of two jultices, or of one, if no more ju.tices 
ſhall be within their limits, to {er up and occupy any 
trade for the letting the poor to work, 

The power of reli:zving the impotent poor, (I. e. 
of diitributing the public money), the only one which 
hath much exerciied the minds of the parith-oficers, 
the legitjature ſeems to think rather wanted reſtraining 
than enlarging ; accordingly, in the reign of King 
William [Zz] they made an act to limit the power ot 
the officers in this re! pect. As the act comains the tenſe 

of parliament of the horrid aouſe of the ſtatute of 
Elizabeth, I will tranſcribe part of a paragraph from 
it verbati;n. 

And whereas many inconveniencies do daily ariſe 
in cities, towns-corporate, and parithes where the 
inhabitants are very numerous, by reaion of the un- 
limited power of church-wardens and overſeers of 
* the poor, who do trequently, upon frivolous pre- 
* tences, (but chiefly for their own private ends), give 
relief to what perſons and number they think fit; 
© and uch perſons being entered into the colleGion- 
bill, do become after that a great charge to the 
parith, notwithitanding the occafion or pretence of 
their collection oftenith nes ceates, by which means 
the rates {or the poor are daily increaſed, contrary 
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© to the true intent of a ſtatute made in the 43d year of 
the reign of her Majeſty Queen Elizabeth, intituled, 
An ad for the relief of the peer; for remedying of 
© which, the ſtatute enacts, That, for the future, a 
© book ſhall be provided and kept in every parith, (at 
* the charge of the ſame pariih), wherein the names 
of all perſons receiving collections, &c. thall be re- 
giitered, with the day and year of their firſt recei- 
« ving it. This book to be yearly or oftener viewed 
© by the parithioners, and the names of the perſons 
© who receive collection ſhall be called over, and the 
«* reaſon ef the receiving it examined, and a new lit 
made; and no other perſon is allowed to receive 
collection but by order of a juſtice of peace, &c. 
except in caſes of peſtilential diteates, or ſmall- 
* pox [a]. | ©] 
The Sth and ꝙth of the ſame king, reciting the 

fear of the legiſlature, © That the money raiſed only 
for the relief of ſuch as were as well impotent as 
poor, thould be miſapplied and conſumed by the 
idle, ſturdy, and diſorderly beggars,” enacts, © That 
every perſon, his wife, children, &c. who thall re- 
ceive relief from the parith ſhall wear a badge 
marked with the letter P, &c. in default of which 
a juſtice of peace may order the reliet of ſuch per- 
ſons to be abridged, ſuſpended, or withdrawn, or 
may commit them for twenty-one days to the houſe 
ot correction, there to be kept to hard labour. And 
every church-warden or overſeer who relieves any 
one without ſuch a badge, being convicted before 
one juſtice, forfeits 203. 

Whether the juſtices made an ill uſe of the power 
given them by the ſtatute of the 3d and th of King 
William, I will not determine; but the parliament 
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thought proper afterwards to abridge it; for by the 
9th of George I. [Y], the juſtices are ſorbidden * to 


* make any order for the relief of a poor perſcn, till 
* oath is firſt made of a reaſonable cauſe ; and that 
ſa] The ſame ſtatute, in another part, charges the over- 


ſcers, Cc. with applyirg the poor's mency to their own uſe. 
(% Chap. xxx. § 2. 1 85 | 


2 ” appli- 
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* application hath been made to the pariſhioners at 
the veltry, or to two officers, and that relief hath 
been retuſed : nor can the juſtice then give his or- 
der. till he hath ſummoned the overſeers to thew 
cauſe why relief thould not be given.” | 
By the fame ſtatute, * "Thoſe perſons to whom 
the juſtices order relief, are to be regiſtered in the 
parith-books, as long only as the caute of the re- 
lief continues. Nor thall any pariſh- officer be al - 
lowed any money given to the unregittered poor, 
unleſs on the moſt emergent occaſion. The penal- 
ty for charging ſuch money to the parith account 
is 5/, The conviction is to be before two jultices.” 
La/tly, That the pariſh may, in all poſſible caſes, 
be relieved from the burden of the poor ; whereas 
the ſtatute of Eli-abeth obliges the father, mother, 
Cc. and children, if able, to relieve their poor chil- 
_ dren and parents; fo, by the 5th of Geo. I. [ei, it 
is provided, That where any wife or child ihall 
be left by the huſband er parents a charge to any 
_ © parith, the church-wardens or overſeers may, by 
the order of two juttices, ſeize ſo much of the goods 
© and chattels, and receive ſo much of the annual- 
© rents and profits of the lands and tenements of fuch 
© huſband or parent, as the jultices thall order, to- 
wards the diſcharge of the pariſh ; and the feſſions 
may impower the church-wardens and overſeers to 
diſpoſe thereof, for the providing for the wife and 
bringing up the children, Cc.“ 5 
Such is che law that relates immediately to tlie 
maintenance of the impotent poor; a law ſo very 
ample in its proviſion, fo ſtrongly fortified wich en- 
orcing powers, and ſo cautiouſly limited with all 
proper reſtraints, that, at firſt ſight, it appears ſuffi- 
ciently adequate to every purpote for which it was 
intended ; but experience hath convinced us of the 
contrary. | | | Ys 
And here I am well aware of the delicate dilera- 
ma to which I may ſeem reduced; fince bow thall I 
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preſume to ſuppoſe any defects in a law, which the 
legiſlature ſeems to have laboured with ſuch inceffant 
diligence? but I am not abſolutely driven to this diſ- 
agreeable neceſſity, as the fault may fo fairly be im- 
puted to the non-exc-ntion of the law: and indeed to 
the ill execution of the itatute of Elizabeth, my Lord 
Chief Juitice Hale chiefly imputes the imperfect pro- 
viſion for the poor in his time. | 

Sir Joſiah Child, it is true, ſpeaks more boldly, 
and charges the defect on the laws themſelves : one 
general poſition, however, which he lays down, © That 
there never was a good law made that was not well 
executed, is ſurely very queſtionable. So therefore 
mult be his opinion, if founded on that maxim; and 
this opinion, perhaps, he would have changed, had 
he lived to fee the latter conſtitutions on this head. 

But whatever defects there may be in the laws, or 
in the execution of them, I much doubt whether either 
of theſe great men hath found the means of curing 
them : and this 1 am the mere forward to ſay, as the 
legiſlature, by a total neglect of 5:74 their ſchemes, 
ſeem to give ſufficient countenance to my aſſertion. 
In a mutter then of fo much difficulty, as well as 
fo great importance, how ſhall I venture to deliver 
my own opinion ? Such, indeed, is the difficulty and 
importance of this queſtion, that Sir Joſiah Child 
thinks, © If a whole ſeſſion of parliament were em- 
© ployed on this ſingle concern, it would be time ſpent 
© as much to the glory of God, and good of this na- 
tion, as in any thing that noble and worthy patriots 
of their country can be engaged in,” 
However, under the protection of the candid. 
and with deference to the learned reader, I will en- 
ter on this ſubject, in which, I think, I may with 
modeiiy fay, I have had ſome experience; and in 
which, I can with truth declare, I have employed 
no little time. If any gentleman, who hath had more 
experience, hath mare duly conſidered the matter, 
or whoſe ſuperior abilities enable him to form a 
better judgment, faall think proper to improve my 
aadeavours, he hath my ready conſent, Provided 
the 
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the end be effected, I ſhall be contented with the ho- 
nour of my ſhare (however inconſiderable) in the 
means: nay, thould my labours be attended only 
with neglect and contempt, I think I have learned 
(tor I am a pretty good hiſtorian) to bear ſuch miſ- 
fortunes without much repining. 

By Txt Poos, then, I underſtand ſuch perſons as 
have no eſtate of their own to tupport them, without 
induſtry; nor any profeſlion or trade, by which, with 
mduſtry, they may be capable of gaining a comtort- 
able ſubſittence. 

This clais of the people may be conſi eve under 
theſe three diviſions : 

Fir, Such poor as are unable to work. 

S: aua, Such as are able and willing to work. 

Thirdly, Sach as are able to work, but not willing. 

As to the firit of thele, they are but few. An ut- 


ter jucapacity to work mult arite from ſome defect, 


occaſioned either by nature or accident. Natural 
incapacities are generally the molt (perhaps the only) 
conſiderahle ones; tor as to accidental maims, how. 
very rarely do they happen? and, I mult add, how 
very nobly are they provided for, when they do hap- 
pen! Again, as to natural incapacities, they are but 
few, unleſs thoſe two general circumitances, one of 
which muſt, and the other may befal all men: I 


mean the extremes of youth and age; for, beſides 


theſe, the pumber of perſons who really labour un- 
der an utter incapacity of work, will, on a juſt in- 
ſpection, be found ſo tritling, that two of the London 
hoſpitals might contain them all. The reader will 
be pleated to obſerve, I ſay of thoſe who. really la- 


| bour, &c. for he is much deceived, who computes 


the number of objects in the nation, from the great 


number which he daily ſees in the ſtreets of London; 


among whom I myſelf have diſcovered ſome no- 
torious cheats; and my good friend Mr Welch, the 
worthy high- conſtable of Holborn diviſion, many 
more. Nothing, as I have been well informed, is 
more common among theſe wretches, than for the 
lame, when provoked, to uſe their crutches as wea- 
Pons inftead of lupporters ; - and for the blind, if 
E e 2 _y 
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they ſhould hear the beadle at their heels, to outrun 
the dogs which guided them before. As to diſeaſes, 
to which human nature is univerſally liable, they 
_ ſometimes (though very rarely, for health is the 
happy portion of poverty) befal the poor; and at 
all ſuch times they are certainly objects of charity, 
and entitled, by the law of God, to relief from the 
rich. | 
Upon the whole, this firſt claſs of the poor is ſo 
truly inconſiderable ip number, and to provide for 
them in the mot ample and liberal manner would 
be ſo very eaſy to the public ; to ſupport and che- 
riſh them, and to relieve their wants, is a duty ſo 
poſitively commanded by our Saviour, and is withal 
10 agreeable and delightful in itſelf, affording the 
moit deſiruble object to the ſtrong paſſion of pity ; 
nay, and in the opinion of ſome, to pride and va- 
uity alto; that, I am firmly perſuaded, it might be 
| Tafely left to voluntary charity, uninforced by any 
compulſive law. And if any man will proteſs fo 
little knowledge of human nature, and ſo mean and 
unjuſt an opinion of the Chriſtianity, I might fay the 
_ humanity of this country, as to affect a contrary 
opinion, notwithſtanding all 1 have ſaid, let him 
_ anſwer the following inſtance, which may be called 
an argument 4 poſteriori, for the truth of my aſſer- 
rion. Such, I think, is 'the preſent bounty to beg- 
gars; jor, at a time when every man knows the vaſt 
tax which is raiſed for the ſupport of the poor, and 
when all men of property mult feel their contribu- 
tions to this tax, mankind are ſo forward to reh 
the appearance of diſtreſs in their fellow-creatures, 
that every beggar, who can but moderately well per- 
ſonate miſery, is ſure to find relief and encourage- 
ment; and this, though the giver muſt have great 
reaſon to doubt the reality of the diſtreſs, and when 
he can ſcarce be ignorant that his bounty is ille- 
gal [AJ, and that he is encouraging a nuiſance. What 


] This was forb:dden by many ſtatutes; and by the act of 
zh Henry VIII. every perſon giving any money in alms, but 
to the common-hoxes and common-gatherings in every pariſh, 
ſericits rwelve times as much as he gives. | 

| then 
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then muſt be the cate, when there ſhould be no ſuch 
tax, nor any ſuch contribution; and when, by re- 
lieving a known and certain object of charity, every 
good man mult be aſſured, that he is not only doing 
an act which the law allows, but which chriſtianity 
and humauity too exact of him ? 

However, if there be any perſon who is yet un- 
willing to truſt the poor to voluntary charity; or it 
it ſhould be objected, that there is no reaſon to lay 
the whole burden on the worthier part of mankind, 
and to excuſe the covetous rich; and that a tax is 
therefore neceſſary to force open the purſes of theſe 
latter; let there be a tax then, and a very inconſi- 
derable one would effectually ſupply the purpoie [e}. 

I come now to conlider the ec claſs. Theſe 
are in reaſon, though not in fact, equally objects 
of the regard of the compaſſionate man, and much 
more worthy the care of the politician; and yet, 
without his care, they will be in a much worſe con- 
dition than the others: for they have none of theſe 
incitements of pity which fill the pockets of the 


_ artful beggar, and procure relief for the blind, the 


lame, and other viſible ſubjects of compaſſion : ſuch 
therefore, without a law, and without an honeſt and 
ſenſible execution of that law, muſt languiſh under, 
and often periſh with, want. A melancholy and 
dreadtul reflexion ! and the more to, as they are 
capable of being made not only happy in them- 
ſelves, but highly uleful to the ſervice of the com- 
munity. 

To provide for theſe, 1 as I have ſaid, to 
have been the chief delign of the ſtatute of Eliza- 
beth, as well as of ſeveral laws enacted tince; and 

that this deſign hath hitherto fuled, may poſlibly 
have ariſen from one ſingle miltake ; but a miſtake 
which muſt be fatal, as it is an error in the firſt con- 
coction. The miſtake I point at is, that the legiſla- 


ſe] The reader is deſired to cor fider the author here as ſpeak- 
mg only of the impotent poor; and a5 hoping that lome eſfe ctua! 
means may .be found out of procuring work, and coulcyi: any 
maintenaucc, tor the able and induſtrious, 
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ture have left the whole work to the overſeers. 
They have rather told them what they are to do, 
(via. to employ the induſtrious poor) than how they 
thall do it. It is true, the original act directs them, 
by a parochial tax, to rarſe a convenient ſtock of flax, 
hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other ware and ſtuff, 
to ſet the poor to work; a direction ſo general and 
wnperfet, that it can be no wonder, conſidering 
what fort of men the overſeers of the poor have been, 
that it ſhould never have been carried into execu- 
tion. 5 

Io ſay the truth, this affair of finding an univerſal 
employment for the induſtrious poor, is of great dif- 
ficulty, and requires talents not very bountitully ſcat- 
tered by niture among the whole human ſpecies. 
And yet, difficult as it is, it is not, I hope, impracti- 
cable, ſeeing that it is of ſuch infinite concern to the 
good of the community. Hands for the work are 
already ſuppoſed; and ſurely trade and manufacture 
are not come to ſo low an chb, that we ſhould not 
be able to find work for the hands. The method 
of adapting only ſeems to be wanting : and though 
this may not be eaſy to diſcover, it is a talk ſurely 
not above the reach of the Britiſh parliament, when 
they ſhall think proper to apply themſelves to it. 

Nor will it, I hope, be conſtrued preſumption in 
me to ſay, that I have myſelf thought of a pkm for 
this purpoſe, which I ain ready to produce, when 
I thall have any reaibn to ſee the leaſt glimpſe of 
hope, that my labour in drawing it out at length 
would not be abſolutely and certainly thrown away. 

The laſt, and much the moſt numerous clats of 
poor, are thoſe who are able to work, and not wil- 
lng. This likewiſe hath fallen under the eye of the 
Jjegiflature, and proviſions have been made concern- 
ing it; which, if in themſelves efficacions, have at 
lealt failed of producing any good effect, from a 
total neglect in the execution. 

By the 43 Eli. the church-wardens and overſeers, 
or greater part of them, with the. conſent of two 
juſtices ſhall take order for the ſetting to work the 
children of all ſuch parents as they ſhall think not 

| able 
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able to maintain them; as alſo, all ſuch married or 
unmarried perſons, as ſhall have no means to maiu- 
tain themſelves, nor any ordinary trade or calling 
whereby to get their living. 

Beſides this power of compelling the poor to work, 
the legiſſature hath likewite compelled them to be- 
come, t. Apprentices, and, 2. Servants. We have 
already ſeen the power of the overſeers, with the 
allutanee of the juitices, to put poor children appren- 
tices; and hkewile to oblige their maiters to recerve 
them. And long before, a compulſion was enacted 
[ / } on poor pcrions to become apprentices; ſo that 
any houtholder, having and uſing halt a plough- 
land in tillage, may compel auy poor perſon, under 
twenty-one and unmarried, to terve as an appren- 
tice in huſbandry, or in any other kind of art, 
myttery, or ſcience (before expreſſed in the at [ g ]); 
and if tuch perton, being ſo required, refuſe to be- 
come an apprentice, one juſtice of peace may com- 

him, or commit him to priſon, there to remain 
till he will be hound. 
2dly, The poor are obliged to become ſervants, 

By the 5th of Eliz. Tal it is enacted, © That every 
perion being unmarried, and every other perſon 
under the age of thirty, who hath been brought up 
in any of the ſciences, &c. of clothiers, woollen 
cloth weavers, tuckers, fullers, clothworkers, ſhear- 
men, dyers, hoſiers, tailors, ſhoemakers, tannere, 
pewterers, buiers, brewers, lovers, cutlers, mare Wig 
farriers, curriers, ſadlers, ſpurriers, turners, tap- 
pers, hatmakers, or feltmakers, butchers, cooks, 
or millers, or 3 hath exerciſed any of tlieſe 
trades by the ſpace of three years or more; and 
not having in lands, rents, Cc. an eſtate of 40 7. 
cicar yearly value, freehold, nor being worth in 
goods 10 J. and fo allowed by two juttices of the 
county v-here he hath molt commonly inhabited, 
or by the mayor, ©c. nor being retained with any 
perſon in huſbandry, nor retained in any of the 
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above ſciences, or in any other art or ſcience; nor 


| lawtully retained in houthold, or in any office, with 


any nobleman, gentleman, or others; nor having a 
convenient farm, or other holding, in tillage, 
whereupon he may lawfully employ his labour, 
during the time that he ſhall continne unmarried, 


or under the age of thirty, upon requeſt made by 


any perſon uſing the art or myſtery wherein the 
perſon ſo required hath been exerciſed as aforeſaid, 
hall be retained. | | 

and every perſon between the age of twelve and 
ſixty, not being lawfully retained in the ſeveral 
ſervices mentioned in the ſtatute [7], nor being a 


gentleman born, or n ſcholar in either univerſity, or 


in any ſchool, nor having an eſtate of freehold of 
40 J. per annum value, nor being worth in goods 
10 J. nor being heir to 10 J. per annum, or 40 J. 


in goods; nor being a necefſary or convenient 1er- 


vant lawfuily retamed; nor having a convenient 
farm or holding, nor otherwiſe lawtuily retained ; 
thall be compelled to be retained to ſerve in hut- 
bandry, by the year, with any perſon uſing hut- 
bandry within the ſame ſhire. 

Every ſuch perſon refuſing to ſerve upon requeſt, 
or covenanting to ſerve and not ferving, or de- 
parting from his ſervice before the end ot his term, 


unleſs for ſome reaſonable cauſe to be allowed be- 
fore a juſtice of the peace, mayor, Cc. or depart- 


ing at the end of his term without a quarier's warn. 
ing given before two witneſſes, may be committed 
by two jultices of the peace to priſon, there to re- 
main without bail or mainprize, till he fhall be- 
come bound to his maſter, Cc. to ſerve, Cc. Fl, 
Nor lhall any maſter, in any of the arts and 
iciences aforeſaid, retain a ſervant for leis than a 
year J]; nor fhall any maſter put away a ſervant 


retained by this act within his term, nor at the end 


of the term without a quarter's Warning, under 
the penalty of 40 5. ſm}. | 


[i] Chap. iv. $ . [I w. g 6. 6, 9. 
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* Artificers, & c. are compellable by a juſtice of 
the peace, or the conſtable or other head-officer of 
a townſhip, to ſerve in the time of hay or corn 

harveſt. The penalty of diſobedience is impriſon- 
ment in the ſtocks by the ipace of two days and one 
© night [LA]. 

Women, between the age of twelve and forty, 
may be obliged, by two juſtices, to enter into 
* - ſervice by the year, week, or day; ar may be com- 
* mitted guouſque [5]. Ce, 

The legiſlature, having thus appointed what per- 
ſons thall ferve, have gone farther, and have direct- 
ed a method of aſcertaining how they ſhall ſerve: 
for which uſe principally is that excellent conſtitution 
of 5th Elizabeth [y], That the juitices of the peace, 
© with the {heriff of the county, if he conveniently 
may, the mayor, Cc. in towns corporate, ſhall 
« yearly, within fix weeks of Eaſter, afſemble toge- 
© ther, and, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch diſcreet per- 
* ſons as they ſhall think proper to call to them, 
© and reſpecting the plenty or ſcarcity of the time, 
and other circumitances, hall, within the limits of 
* their commitfion, rate and appoint the wages of 
« artificers, labourers, &c. by the year, month, week, 
or day, with or without meat and drink.“ Then 
the ſtatute enumerates ſeveral particulars, in the moſt 
explicit manner, and concludes with theſe general 
words: And for any other kind of reaſonable la- 
* bour and ſervice.” | 

© Theſe rates are appointed to be engroſſed in 
* parchment, and certified into chancery, before the 
* 12th day of july; and before the firſt day of Sep- 
tember, ſeveral priuted proclamations, containing 
© the rates, and a command to all perſons to obſerve 
them, are to be ſent to the ſheriff and juſtices, and to 
the mayor, &c. Theſe proclamations are to be en- 
© tered of record with the clerk of the peace, to be 
fixed up in the market-towns, and to be publicly 
« proclaiined in all the markets till Michaelmas [ q]. 


5 1. iv. § 28. 1 4 $ ” 
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And if any perſon, after the ſaid proclamations 
ſhall be ſent down and publiſhed, ſhall, by any 
ſecret ways or means, directly or indirectly retain 
or keep any ſervant, workman, cr labourer, or ſhall 
give any greater wages, or other commodity, con- 
frary to the true intent of the fatute, or contrary 
to the rates aſleſle d, he ſhall forfeit 51. and be 1 im- 
rr by the tpace of ten days LJ. 
And every perſon who is retained, or takes any 
wages, contrary to the ſtatute, ſhall be impriſoned 
twenty-one days [J. And every ſuch retainer, 
promiie, gift and payment, or writing and bond for 
that purpoſe, are made abſolutely void. 
* Every juſtice of peace, or chief officer, who ſhall 
be abſent at the rating of wages, unleſs the juſtices 
* ſhall allow the reaſonable cauſe cf his abſence, for- 
* feits 101. [f]. 

Thar this ſtatute may, from time to time, be care- 
fully and diligently put in execution, The juſtices 
* are appointed to meet twice a-year, to make a ſpe- 
cial and diligent enquiry of the branches and arti- 
cles of this ſtatute, and of the good execution of 
the ſame, and ſeverely to correct and punith any 
defaults: for which ſervice they are allowed 57. 
* per day [u].“ No inconſiderable allowance at that 
time! 

But all this care of che ſegiſlature proved, it ſeems, 
ineffectual; for, forty years after the making this 
ſtatute, we * the parliament complaining, That 
the ſaid act had not, according to the true meaning 
thereof, been duly put in execution; and that the 
rates of wages for poor artificers, We and 
other perſons, had not been rated and proportion- 
ed according to the politic intention of the ſaid 
act [w].' A negle& which ſeems to have been oc a- 
toned by ſome doubts raiſed in Weſtminiter-hall, con- 
cerning the perſons who were the ſubjects of this 
law, For the clearing therefore any ſuch . 
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this ſubſequent ſtatute gives the juſtices an expreſs 
power to rate the wages of any labourers, weavers, 
* ſpinſters, and workmen or workwomen whatſoever, 
either working by the day, week, month, year, or 
* taking any work at any perion's hands whatioever, 
to be done by the great, or otherwiie [x]. 

And to render the execution of this law the more 
eaſy, the ſtatute of James I. enacts, 1. * That in all 
counties where general ſeſſions are kept in ſeveral 
'« diviſions, the rating wages at ſuch reſpective gene- 
© ral ſeſſions ſhall be as effectual within the diviſion, 
1 * had been rated at the grand general 
ſeſſion [ 

2. The method of certifying the rates in chancery 
appearing, I apprehend, too troubletome and tedious, 

uch certificate is made no longer neceſſary, but the 
rates being aſſeſſed and engroſſed in parchment, un- 
der the hands and ſeals of the juſtices, the fheriff, 
or chief officer of towns corporate, may immediute- 
* Iy proclaim the ſame [=]. 

And whereas wool is the great ſtaple commodity | 
of this kingdom, and the woolen trade its principal 
manufacture, the parliament have given particular | 
attention to the wages of artificers in this trade. 
For, 1. By the itatute of James J. [a], © No clo- 
_* thier, being a juſtice of peace in any precinct or li- 
© berty, ſhall be rater of wages for any artizan de- 
pending upon the making of cloth.” 

2. Clothiers, not paying ſo much wages to their 
* workmen or workwomen, as are rated by the juſti- 
ces, forfeit ten thillings for every offence [Y]. 

Ss By a late ſtatute [c], All perions, any wiſe con- 
* cerned in employing any labourers in the woolen 
* manufactory, are required to pay the full wages or 
price agreed on, in money, and not in goods, truck, 
© or otherwue; nor ſhall they make any deduction 
from ſuch wages or price, on ac.ount of any goods 
© ſold or delivered previous to ſuch agreement. And 
all ſuch wages are to, be levied, on conviction, be- 

[x] he. S1.  [JWSs. [=] IW. 5. 6. 

[2] tb. $ 7. Ib. 5 7. c 

[c] 12 Geo. I. cap. xxxiv 53. 
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fore two juſtices, by diſtreſs; and, for want of di · 
ftreſs, the party is to be committed for fix months, 
© or until full ſatisfaction is made to the party com- 
* plaining. Beſides which, the clothier torteits the 
* jum of 100 J. [4]. MD 
4. By the fame ttatute, * All contracts, by-laws, Cc. 
made in unlaweſul clubs, by perſons brought up in, 
or exerciſing the art of, a wool-comber or weaver, 
for regulating the ſaid trade, ſettling the prices of 
goods, advancing wages, or lefſening the hours of 
work, are declared to be illegal, and void; and 
any perſon concerned in the woolen wanufactures, 
who ithall knowingly be concerned in ſuch contract, 
by-law, c. or ſhall attempt to put it in execution, 
ſhall, upon conviction before two juſtices, ſuffer 
three months impriſonment [e]. 

But long before this act, a general law was made 
L/ J. to punith all conſpiracies for raiſing wages, li- 
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mitiug hours of work, Cc. among artificers, work- 


men, and labourers; and it ſuch conſpiracy was to 
extend to a general advance of wages all over the 
kingdom, any inſurrection of a number of perſons, in 
conſequence of it, would be an overt act of high- 
treaſon. | 

From this curſory view it appears, I think, that no 
blame lyes at the door of the legiſlature, which hath 
not only given the magiſtrate, but even private per- 
ſons, with his aſſiſtance, a power of compelling the 


poor to work; and, 2d/y, hath allotted the fulleſt 


powers, and preſeribed the moſt effectual means, for 
aſcertaining and limiting the price of their labour. 

But fo very faulty and remiſs hath been the execu- 
tion of theſe laws, that an incredulous reader may 
almoſt doubt whether there are really any fuch exiſt- 
ing; particularly as to that which relates to the ratin 
the wages of labourers; a law which at firſt, it ſeems, 
was too careleſs]; executed, and which hath fince 

own into utter negle& and diſuſe. 

Hath this total diſuſe ariſen, in common with the 
neglect of other wholeſome proviſions, for want of 

[d] 12 Geo. I. c. xxxiv. 5 4. Le] Ib. § 1. 

Lf] a and 3 E. VI. c. xv. | 
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due attention to the public good ? or is the execution 


of this law attended with any extraordinary difficulty? 


or, laſtly, are we really grown, as Sir Joſiah Child 
ſays, wiſer than our forefathers, and have diſcovered 
any fault in the conſtitution itſelf; and that to re- 
trench the price of labour by a law i is an error in 
policy? 

This laſt ſeems to me, I own, to be very ſtrange 
doctrine, and ſomewhat of a paradox in politics; how 
ever, as it is the ſentiment of a truly wiſe and great 
man, it deſerves a fair diſcuſſion. Such 1 will en- 


deavour to give it; fince no man is more inclined to 
reſpect the opinions of ſuch perſons; and as the re- 


vival of the law, which he oppoſes, is, I think, 
3 neceſſary to the purpoſe I am centendin 8 
or. 

Iwill give the paſſage from Sir Joſiah at length. 
It is in anſwer to this poſition, That the dearneſt of 
wage, [prits the Eugliſli trade. Here, ſays he, the 

author propounds the making a law to retrench the 
hire of poor mens labour (an honeſt charitable 
project, and well becoming an uſurer !) : the anſwer 
to this is eaſy. Fit, I affirm, and can prove, he is 
miſtaken in tat; for the Dutch, with whom we 
principally contend in trade, give generally more 
wages to all their manufacturers, by at leaſt two- 
pence in the ſhilling, than the Engiith, Secondly, 
Where- ever wages are high, univerſally throughout 


riches of that country; and where-ever wages for la- 
bour run low, it is a proof of the poverty of that 
place. Thirdly, It is multitudes of people, and 
good laws, fuch as cauſe an encreaſe of people, 
which principally enrich any country; and it we 
retrench by law the labour of our people, we drive 
them from us to other countries that give better 
rates; and ſo the Dutch have drained ns of our 
ſeamen and woolen manufacturers, and we the 
French of their artificers and ſilk- manufacturers; 
and many more we ſhould, if our laws ocherwiſe 

ve them fitting encouragement; of which more 
in due place. Feurthly, It any particular trades 
Vor. XI. FF exact 


the whole wor Id, 'tis au infallible evidence of the 
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ſuch as do it by virtue of incorporation pri ivileges, 
and charters, of which the cure is ex:'y. by an at 
of naturalization, and without county laws. 
It is true, our great grandfathers did ex: e ſich 
policy, of endeavonring to retrench ihe price ot la- 
bour by a law (although they could never effect it:) 
but that was before trade was introdnced into this 
kingdom; we are ſince, with the reſt of the trading 
world, grown wiſer in this matter; and, I hope, 
© ſhall ſo continue [g. 

To this I reply, 1. That the making ſuch a law is 


not only an hoae't, but a charitable project; as it 


propoles, by retrenching the price of poor mens la- 
bour, to provide labour, and conſequently hire, for 
all the poor who are capable of labour. In all manu- 
factures whatever, the lower the price of labour is, 


the cheaper will be the price to the conſumer ; and 


the cheaper this price is, the greater will be the con- 
furoption ; and conſequently the more hands en- 
ployed. This is likewiie a very charitable law to the 
poor farmer, and never more neceiſiry than at this 


day, when the rents of lands are rated to the highe:!t 


degree. The great hopes which the farmer hath (in- 
deed his common relief from ruin) is of an exportation 


of corn. This exportation cannot be by law, unleis 


when the corn is under ſuch a particular price. How 
neceſſary then is it to him, that the price of labour 
thould be confined within g1o0derate bounds, that the 
exportation of corn, which is of ſuch general advan- 
rage to the kingdom, ſhould turn, in any conſider- 


able manner, to his private profit? and what reaſon is 


there to imagine, that this power of limiting wages 
ſhould be executed in any dithoneſt or uncharitable 


manner? is it not a power entruſted to all the juſtices 
of the county, or diviſion, and to the theriff, with 


the alũſtance of grave, ſober, and ſubſtantial perſons, 
who mutt be ſufficient judges of the matter, and who 
are directed to have regard to the plenty and ſcareity 


of the times? is it to be ſuſpected, that many perſons 
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exact more here than in Holland, they are only 
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of this kind ſhould unite in 3 cruel and flagitious act, 
by which they would be liable to the condemnation of 
their own conſctences, to the curſes of the poor, and 
to be reproached by the example of all their neigh- 
bouring countries? are not much groſſer exorbitancies 
to be feared on the other fide, when the loweſt arti- 
flicers, huſbandwen, and labourers, are made judges 
in their own canie; and when it is left to their own. 
| diſcretion, to exact what price they pleaſe for their 
labour of the poor farmer or clothier; of whom if 
| they cannot exact an extravagant price, they will fly 
to that alternative, which idleneſs often prefers, of 
' begging or ſtealing? La#ly, Such a reſtraint is very 
 wholetomne tothe poor labourers themſelves; of whom 
Sir Joſiah obferves [4], That they live better in the 
© deareit countries for proviſions than in the cheap- 
elt, and better in a dear year than in a cheap, eſpe- 
cially in relation to the public good; for, in a 
cheap year, they will not work above two diys in 
a week; their humour being ſuch that they will not 
provide for a hard time, but juſt work ſo much and 
no more, as may maintain them in that mean condi- 
tion to which they have been accuſtomed.” Is it 
not therefore, upon this conceflion, demonſtrable, 
that the poor man himſelf will live much better (his 
family certainly will) by theſe means? again, many 
of the poor, and thoſe the more honeſt and induſtri- 
cus, will probably gain by ſuch a law: for, at the ſame 
time that the impudent and idle, if left to themſelves, 
| will certainly ext on their maſters; the modelt, the 
humble, and truly laborious, may often (and ſo [ 
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is |; doubt not but the caſe is) be oppreſſed for them, and 
es forced to accept a lower price for their labour, than 
le |! the liberality of gentlemen would allow them. 

es | 24ly, The two affertions contained in the next pa- 


ith || ragraph both ſeem to me ſuſpicious. Firſt, That the 
Dutch and other nations have done all that in them 

lies, to draw from us our ſeamen, and ſome of our 

ity ' manufacturers, is certainly true; and thi s they would 

ons | do at any price: but that the Dutch do in general 


[+] Diſcourſe on Trade. | E 
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+ more wages to their manuficturers than the Eng- 
{h, is, I belies. not the fact. Of the manufactures 
of Holland, the only conſiderable article which we 
ourſelves take of them, except linen, are toys; and 
to this we are induced, not becauſe the Dutch are ſu- 
perior to our workmen in genius and dexterity (points 
m which they are not greatly celebrated) but becauſe 
they work much cheaper. Nor is, 2h, The imme- 
diate tranſition from trade to manufacture altogether 
fo fair. The Dutch, it is true. are principally our 
rivals in trade in general, and chiefly as carriers; but 
not ſo in manufacture, particularly in the woolen ma- 
nufacture. Here our chief rivals are the French, 


amongſt whom the price of labour is known to be 


confiderably lower than with us. To this, among 


other cauſes (for I know there are others, and ſome 
very ſcandalous ones), they owe their ſucceſs over us 
in the Levant. It is indeed a truth, which needs no 
comment nor proof, that where goods are of equal 
value, the man who ſells cheapeſt will have the moſt 


cultom; and it is as certainly true, that he who makes 
np his your in the cheapeſt manner, can ſell them 
ſo. 


34ty, Sir Joſiah aſſerts, That wherever wages are 


© hj gh, univerſally throughout the world, tis an in- 
b fallible evidence of the riches of that country ; and 


* wherever wages for labour run low, it is a proof o 
the poverty of that place. If this be true, the con- 


eeſſion will do him no ſervice; for it will not prove, 


that to give high wages is the way to grow rich; ſince 
it is much more probable, that riches thould cauſe 


| the advance of wages, than that high wages ſhould 


produce riches. This latter, I am ſure, would appear 
a high ſoleciſm in private life; and, I believe, it is no 
leſs ſo in public. 

athly, His next aſſertion, That to retrench by law 


the labour of our people, is to drive them from us, 


hath partly received an anſwer already. To give this 
argument any force, our wages muſt be reduced at leaſt 
below the ſtandard of other countries; which is, I 
think, very little to be apprehended; but, on the 


cantrary, if the labourer ſhauld carry his demands ever 
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fo little higher, as may be reaſonably expected, the 
conſumption of many manufactures will not only be 
confined to our own people, but to a very few of thoſe 
people. , 

Thus, I hope, I have given a full anſwer to this 

at man, whom I cannot diſmiſs, without obſerving. 
a manifeſt miſtake of the queition, which runs through 
all his arguments; all that he advances concluding, 
indeed, only to the quantum of wages which thall be 
given for labour. He ſeems rather to N againſt 
giving too little, than againſt regulating what is to be 
given; ſo that his arguments are more proper for the 
conſideration of the juſtices at their meeting for ſettling 
the rates of wages, than for the conſideration ot the 
legiſlature, in a debate concerning the expediency of 
the above law. To evince the expediency of which, I 
appeal to the concurrent ſenſe of parliament in fo 
many different ages; for this is not only teltified ex- 
preſsly in the above ſtatute of Elizabeth and James, 
but may be fairly implied from thoſe of Edward VI. 
and George I. above recited, 

I have moreover, I think, demonſtrated, 1. The 
equity of this law; and that it is as much for the ſer- 
vice of the labourer as of his maſter. 2. The utility 
of it to trade: I ſhall only add the neceifity of it, in 
order to execute the intention of the legiſlature, in 
compelling the idle to work; for is it not the ſame 
thing to have the liberty of working or not at your 
own pleature, and to have the abſolute nomination of 
the price at which you will work ? the idleneſs of the 
common people in this town is, indeed, greatly to be 
attributed to this liberty; moit of theſe, if they can- 
not exact an exorbitant price of their labour, will re- 
main idle. The habit of exacting on their ſuperiors 
is grown univerſal; and the very porters expect to re- 
ceive more for their work than the falaries of above 
half the officers of the army amount to. 

I conclude then, that this law is neceſſary to be re- 
vived (perh:ps with ſome entargernents), and that ſtill 
upon one account more; which is, to enable the ma- 
giltrate clearly to diſtinguich the corrigible from the 
incorrigible in idleneſs: tor when the price of labour 
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is once eſtabliſhed, all thoſe poor who ſhall refuſe to 
labour at that price, even at the command of a 
ſtrate, may properly be deemed incorrigibly idle. 

For theſe the legiſlature have, by ſeveral acts of 

lament, provided a puniſhment, by commitment 
to Bridewell either for more or leſs time : and a very 
ſevere puniſhment this is, if being confirmed in ha- 
bits' of idleneſs, and in every other vicious habit, may 
be eiteemed ſo. 

Thele houtes are commonly called houſes of cor- 
rection, and the legiſſuture intended them certainly 
for places of correction of idleneſs at leaſt: for in 
many acts, where perſons are ordered to be commit- 
ted to Bridewe!l, it is added There to be kept 19 hard 
labour; nay, in the ſtature of Jac. I. [i] theſe houſes 
of correction are directed to be built with a con- 
venient backſide adjoining, together with mills, 
turns, cards, and fuch like neceſſary im lements, 
to ſet rogues and other idle people on work. Again, 
in the ſame itatute, authority is given to the maſter or 
——— * to ſet to work ſuch rogues, vagabonds, 

* idle and diſorderly perſons, as ſhall de brought or 
« ſent unto the ſud houſe (being able) while they 
* ſhall continue in the ſaid houſe; and to puniſh them, 
* by putting fetters * them and by whipping; nor 
are the ſaid rogues, c. to have any other proviſion 
* than what they ſhall earn by their labour.“ 

The erection of thoſe houſes, as is uſual with new 
inſtitutions, did at firit greatly anfwer the good pur- 
ſes for which they were deligned, inſomuch that my 
lord Coke obſerves, © That upon the making of the 
* ſtatute 30 Eliz. for the erection of houſes of correc- 
tion, and 2 # good ſpace after, whilt Juſtices of peace 
and other othcers were diligent and induſtrious, there 
* wis not a rogue to be ſeen in any part of England.“ 
And again be propheſies, that, * from the erection 


i Chap. iv. Theſe houſes were firſt degun to be erected Ann, 
13 Elia. the priſon for idleneſs being, before that time, the ſtocks. 
Inthe 11th year of Henry VII. vagabonds, beggars, Sc. are order- 


ed to be ſet three days and three nights in the itocks, 


* of 
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* of theſe houſes we ſhall have neither 
« perſon in the commonwealth [&]. 
But this great man was a much better lawyer than 
he was a prophet; for whatever theſe houles were de- 
figned to be, or whatever they at firſt were, the fact 
is, that they are at preſent, in general, no other than 
ſchools of vice, ſeminaries of idleneſs, and common- 
thores of naſtineſs and diſeaſe. As to the power of 
whipping, which the act of James I. veſts in the 


beggar nor idle 


vernor, that, | believe, is very ſeldom uſed; and, per - 


haps, when it is, not properly applied. And the jut- 
tice in very few inttances (in none of wleneſs) hath 
any power of ordering ſuch punithment [/]. 

And with regard :0 work, the intention of the law 
is, I apprehend, as totally fruſtrated. Inſomuch that 
they muſt be very lazy perions indeed who can eſteem 
the labour impoſed in any of theſe houſes as a puniſh» 


ment. In ſome, I am told, there is not any proviſion 


made for work. In that of Middleſex in particular, 
the governor hath confeffed to me that he hath had no 
work to employ his pritoners; and hath urged as a 
reaſon, that having generally great numbers of moſt 
deſperate telons under his charge, who, notwithitand- 
ing his utmoſt care, will ſometimes get acceſs to his 
other priſoners, he dares not truſt thoſe who are com- 
mitted to hard labour with any heavy or tharp in- 
ſtruments of work, leſt they ſhould be converted into 


weapons by the felons. 


What good conſequence then can ariſe from ſend- 
ing idle and diſorderly perions to a place where they 
are neither to be corrected nor employed; and where, 
with the converſation of many as bad, and ſometimes 
worte than themielves, they are ſure to be improved 
in the know ledge, and confirmed in the practice, of 
nt-;uity ? can it be conceived that ſuch perſons will 
not come ont ef theſe houſes much more idle and diſ- 
orderly than they went in? The truth of this I have 
often experienced in the behaviour of the wretches 


[e 2 Juſt. 729. (/] By the laſt vagabond act, which repeals 
all the former, rogues and — are to be whipt, on ſent 


brought 


to che bouſe of correction. 
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brought before me; the moſt impudent and flagitious 
of whom have always been ſuch as have been before 
acquainted with the diſcipline of Bridewell : a com- 
mitment to which place, though it often cauſes great 
horror and lamentation in the novice, is uſnally treated 


with ridicule and contempt by thoſe who have already 
been there. 


For this reaſon, I believe, many of the worthieſt 


magiſtrates have, to the utmoſt of their power, de- 
clined a rigorous execution of the laws for the punith- 
ment of idleneſs; thinking that a ſevere reprimand 
might more probably work the converſion of ſuch 
perſons than the committing them to Bridewell. This 
I am ſure may, with great cert.:.nty, be concluded, 
that the milder method is Jets liable to render what 
is bad worſe, and to complete the deſtruction of the 
offender. 
But this is a way of acting, however worthy be the 


motive, which is ſometimes more juſtifiable to a man's 


own conſcience, than it would be in the Court of 
King's Bench, which requires the magittrate to exe- 
cute the laws entruſted to his care, and in the manner 


which thoſe laws preſcribe. And beſides the inde- 


cency of ſhewing a diſregard to the laws in being, no- 
thing ſureiy can be mere improper than to ſuffer the 
idleneſs of the poor, the cauſe of fo much evil to the 
fociety, to go entirely unpuniſhed. 

And yet, thould the mayiſtrate do his duty as he is 
required, will the intent and purpoſe of the legiſluture 
be anſwered ? The parham.ent was, indeed, too wiſe 
to puniſh idleneſs barely by confinement. Labour is 

the true and proper puniſhment of idleneſs, for the 
fame reaſon which the excellent Dr Swift gives why 
death is the proper 7 of cowardice. Where 
then is the remedy ? is it to enforce the execution of 


the law as it now ſtands, and to reform the preſent 


conduct of the ſeveral Bridewell's ? this would, I be- 
lie ve, be as difficult a work as the cleanſing of the Au- 
gean ſtables of old; and would require As extraordi- 
nary a. degree of political as that did of natural 
ſtrength, to accomphith it, In truth, the caſe here is 
the ſame as with the overleers deſore; ; the truſt is too 
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great for the perſons on whom it devolves: and tho? 
theſe houſes are, in ſome meaſure, under the inijpec- 
tion of the juſtices of peace, yet this in the ſtatute is 
recommended in too general a manper to their care, ta 
expect any good fruits from it. © © As to the true 
and faithful account which they are to yield to the 
juſtices, at the ſeiſions, of the perſons in their cu- 
* ttody,” this is at preſent little more than matter of 
form; nor can it be expected to be any other in the 


hurry of a public ſeſſions, and when the ſtench arifing 


from the priſoners is ſo intolerable that it is difficuk to 
get any gentlemen to attend the court at that time. In 
the laſt vagrant act, indeed, two juſtices are appointed, 
twice or ottner, every year, to examine into the ſtate 
and nature of houſes of correction, &c. yet, as it gives 
them no power but of reporting to the tethons, T be- 
lieve it hath not produced uny good effect : tor the 
buſineſs of the ſeſſions is ſo complicated and various, 


that it happens, as in all caſes where men have too much 


to do, that they do little or nothing effectually. Per- 
haps, indeed, it two or more juſtices of the peace were 
appointed to meet once every mouth at ſome conve- 
nient place, as near as poſſible to the Bridewell, there 

to ſummon the governor before them, to examine the 
account of his ſtock and implements of work, and to 
make ſuch orders (under what reſtrictions the parlia- 
ment ſhall think proper) as to ſuch juttices ihull ſeem 
requiſite ; this might afford a palliative at leaſt. In 
ſhort, the great cure for idleneſs is labour; and this 
is its only proper puniſhment; nor thuuid it ever be 
in the power of the idle perſon to commute this pu- 
niſhment for any other. 

In the reign of C] Edward VT. a moi ſevere law, 
indeed, was made for the puniſhment of idleneſs.— 
* If any perſon (ſays the Statute) ſhall bring to two 
« juſtices of peace any runagate ſervant, or any other, 
« which liveth idly and loiteringly by the {pace of three 
days, the faid juſtices thall cauſe the ſaid idle and 


_ © loitering ſervant or vagabond to be marked with an 


hot iron on the breaſt with the letter V, and adjudge 


„ni x Ed. VI. 13 Rep. 5 
3 him 
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* him to be ſlave to the ſame perſon that brought 
and preſented. him, to have to him, his executors 
and aſſigns, for two years, who ſhall take the ſaid 
ſlave, and give him bread, water, or ſmall drink, 
and refuſe meat, and cauſe him to work, by beating, 
chaming, or otherwiſe, in ſuch work and labour as 
he thall put him, be it never ſo vile. And if ſuch 
ave abſent himfelt from his maſter within the term, 


" Rr SY on RE a 


* by two juſtices of the peace to be marked on the 
_ * forehead, or the ball of the cheek, with a hot iron, 
* with the ſign of an 8, and thall be adjudged to be 


flave to his ſaid maſter for ever; and, if the ſaid flave 


* ſhall run away a ſecond time, he thall be adjudged 
© a felon.” 

This ſtatute lived no longer than two years, indeed 
it deſerved no longer a date; for it was cruel, un- 
conſtitntional, and rather reſembling the cruel temper 
of a Draco, than the mild ſpirit of the Englith law. 
But, eff modus : there is a difference between making 
men flaves, and felons, and compelling them to be 


ſubjects; in ſhort, between throwing the reins vn the 


neck of idleneſs, and riding it with ſpurs of iron. 
Thus have I endeavoured to give the reader a gene- 
ral 1dea of the laws which relate to this ſingle point 


of employing the poor, and, as well as I am able to 


diicern, of their defects, and the reaſons of thoſe de- 


fects. I have likewiſe given ſome hints for the cure; 


and have preſumed to offer a plan, which, in my hum- 


ble opinion, would effectually anfwer every purpoſe 


defired. 


more to be expected) till ſome man of greater abili- 
ties, as well as of greater authority, ſhall offer ſome 


new regulation for this purpoſe ; ſomething, ar leaſt, 


ought to be done to ſtrengthen the laws already made, 
and to enforce their execution. The matter is of thee 
higheſt concern; and imports us not only as we are 
— men and good Chriſtians, but as we are good 
Engliſhmen; fince not only preſerving the poor 
from the higheſt degrees of wretchedneſs, but the ma- 
king them uleful ſubjects, is the thing propoſed; * . 

| Vork, 


rr 


by the ſpace of fourteen days, he ſhall be adjudged. 
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work, ſays Sir Joſiah Child [a]. © which would re- 
* dound tome hundreds of thouſands per ann. to the 

public advantage.” Laſtly, it is of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to that point which is the ſubje& matter of this 
treatiſe, for which reuſon I have thought myſelf obli- 
gow to give it a full conſideration. The want of a due 

« proviſion,” ſiys Lord {-] Hale, © for education and 
relief of the poor in a way of induſtry, is that which 


_* fills the goals with malefactors, and fills the king- 


dom with idle and unprontaizle perſons, that con- 
* ſame the ftock of the kingdom without 1 improving 


* It, and chat will daily increaſe, even to a delolation 
in time. And this error in the firſt concoction is 
never remediable but by gibbets and whipping.” 


In ſerious truth, if proper care ſhould be taken to 
provide for the preſent poor, and to prevent their en- 
creaſe by luying ſome effectual reſtraints on the extra- 
vagance of the lower ſort of people, the remainin 
part of this treatiſe would be rendered of little conſe- 
quence; ſince few perſons, I believe, have made 
their exit to Tyburn, who have not owed their fate to 


ſome of the cauſes before mentioned. Rut as I wn 


not too ſanguine in my expectations on this head, I 


ſhall now jroceed to conſider of ſome methods to oh- 
viate the frequency of robberies, Which, if leſs ef- 


ficacious, are, perhaps, much eaſier than thoſe already 
propoſed, And if we will not remove the tempration, 


at leait we on Oy to take away all 1 — to 


robbe ry. 
E 
Of the puniſhment of Rect iveRs oF STOLEN Coons. 


OW one great encouragement to theft of all 


— 1 may be diſpoſed of. It is a very old and vul- 


gur, but a very true ſaying. that if there were no 
receivers there would be no thieves.” Indeed, could 


[u] Page 88. [c] At tue end of his diſcourſe touching 
the relief of the poor. 


kinds is the eaſe and ſ uety with which ſtolen 


. not 
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not the thief find a market for his goods, there would 


be an abſolute end of ſeveral kinds of theit; ſuch as 


ſhop-liſting, burglary, &c. the objects of which are 
generally goods and not money. May robberics on 
the highway would o icldom anſwer the purpoſe 
of the adventurer, that very few would think it worth 
their while to riſque io much with ſuch ſmall expec- 
tations. | ; | 
But at preſent, inſtead of meeting with any ſuch 
diſcouragement, the chief diſpotes of his goods with 
almoit as much iafety as the he neſteſt tradeſman: for 
firſt, it he hath wade a booty of any value, he is al- 
moſt {ure of ſceing it advertiſe d within a day or two, 
directing him, to bring the goods to a certain place, 
* where he is to receive a reward, (ſometimes the full 


value of the booty), and 14 queitions aſked,” This 


method of recovering ſtolen goods by the owner, a very 
learned judge formerly declared to have been, in his 
opiuion, a compotition of telony. And ſurely, it this 
be proved to be carried into execution, I think it mult 
amount to a full conviction of that crime. But, indeed, 


ſuch advertiſements are in themſelves ſo very ſcanda- 
lous, and of ſuch pernicious conſequence, that if men 


are not aſhamed to own they prefer an old watch or 
a diamond ring to the good of the ſociety, it is pity 
ſome effectual law was not contrived to prevent their 
giving this public countenance to robbery for the 
future. ; 

But if the perſon robbed ſhould prove either too ho- 
neſt, or too obſtinate, to take this method of reco- 
vering his goods, the thick is under no difficulty in 
turning them into money. Among the great number 
of brokers and pawn-brokers ſeveral are to be found, 
who are always ready to receive a gold watch at an 
_ eaſy rate, and where no queſtions are aſked, or, at 
leaſt, where no anſwer is expected, but ſuch as the 
thief can very readily make. 5 

Beſides the clandeſtine dealers this way, who ſatisfy 
their conſciences with telling a ragged fellow, or 


 wench, that Hey h-pz they came honeſtly by filver, and 


gold, and diamonds ; there are others, who ſcorn ſuch 
- pitiful fubterfuges, who engage openly with the thieves, 
and who have ware - houſes filled with ſtolen goods 2 

i 7. 
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ly. Among the Jews, who live in a certain place in 
the city, there have been and perhaps ſtill are, ſome 
notable dealers this way, Who, in an almolit public 
manner, have carried en a trade for many years with 
Rotterdam, where they have their ware-houtes and 
fitors, and whither the y export their goods with pro- 
digrous profit, and as prodigious impurity. And all 
thi: appeared very plainly Lit winter, in che cx. 
tion of one C:dofa, a Jew, in the preſence of the late 
excellent Dube of Richmond, and many other noble— 
| men and magilrates. _ | 
5 What then ſhall we f. ay? is not this miſchief wor- 
thy of ſome remedy, or is it not capable of it? the 
noble Duke (one of the worthieſt of magiſtrates, as 
well as of the beſt of men) thought otherwiſe, as would 
have appeared, had his valuable lite, tor the good of 
F mankind, been prolonged. 

Certain it is, that the aw, 25 it now ſtands, is in- 
effetual to cure the evil. Let us lee, therefore, Th 
pollible, where the deſect hes. | 

At the common law, any one might law fully (fays 
Lord Hale) have received kis own goods from the felon 


+2: hes ens 


who ſtole them ſp]. But, if he had received them 
u pon agreement not to proſecute, or to proſecute faint- 
y. this would have been thett-bote, 33 by um- 


priſonment and ranſom. 
But in neither of the foregoing cafes would the re- 


I Ccciver of the goods have become an acceſſary to the 
II felon. So if one man had bought another's goods o“ 
\ | the thief, though he had known them to be ltolen, it 
r he had given the juſt value for them, he would not 
l. have become an acceſſary CJ. But if he had bouglit 
— | them at an undervalue, this, Sir Richard Hyde he 1d, 

t | would have made him an acceſſary. My Lord Hale 
e | differs from his opinion, and his reaſon to ſome rea- 
| ders may ſeem a pleaſant one; For if there be any 
7 * odds,” ſays he, he that gives more, benefits the fe- 
r | © lonmore than he that gives leſs than value. However, 

4 this, his Lordthip thinks, may be a miſdemea nor pu- 
h nithable by fine and impriſonment ; but that the bare 


Cp] Hiſt. P. C. vol. I. p. 546. 619. ib. (] Eiſt, P. C. ubi ſupra, 
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receiving of goods knowing them to be Roten makes 


lot an accel!'; try. 

So ſays the greit Lord Hale, and fo indeed was the 
law; thonglt he judges ſcein not to have been unatt- 
maus in their © Pinion. lu the book of /e [ 7], 
Scroop is fd to have held otherwiſe; and though 
Shard there quite an appeal of felony lor receiving 


ſitolen goods only, yet | cannot help obterving, that 
8 ö 2 


the reporter ef the c ale hath left a note of aſtouichmeut 
at the judgment of the court, * This,” ſays he, was 
* wondertul !' and wonderful ſurely it is it he who re- 


ceives, — comſorts, or aſſiſts a felon, hall be 


an acceflary, that he ſhall not be fo, who willingly 
buys the goods of the felon; which is generally, [ 
be ſieve, the trongelt relief, comfort, and atlittance, 


which can be given him, and without the hope and 
expectation of which, he would never have committed 
| the theft or robher 


It is unacce{lary, however, to enter further into this 
controverſy; ſince it is now expreſly declired by ſta- 
tute Ci, That the receivers of ſtolen goods, knowing 
them to be Holen, ſhall be deemed acceſſaries alter 


* the fact. 


But this ſtatute, though it removed the former ab- 
ſurdity of the law, was not ſufficient to remedy the 
evil; there yet remaining many difficulties in bringing 


thele pernicious miſcreants to juſtice, conſilleut with 
legal rules. For, 


1. As the offence of the acceſſary is dependent on 
that of the principal, he could not be tried or out- 
lawed, till aſter the conviction or attainder of the prin- 
cipal; fo that, however ſtrong evidence there might be 

aguinſt the receiver, he was {till ſafe, unleſs the thief 
could be apprehended. 

2. If the thief on his trial ſhould be acquitted, as 
often happens through ſome defect of evidence in the 
moſt notorious caſes, the receiver, being only an ac- 
ceffary, though he hath confeſſed his crime, or though 
the molt undeniable evidence could be brought againſt 
him, mutt be acquitted likewiſe, 


[r] 27 7 Affi. 69. Lad . and N. e. 5 
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els 


In petit larceny, there can be no ſuch acc! 

fary [J: for though the {tatute ſays, that a receiv. 

ct tlolen goods, knowing, Sc. thall be an acceil; wy 
after the tad, chat is leg: ally undcritood to mean only 
in caſes where ſuch acceflary may be by law: and 
that is confined to ſuch felonics as are to receive judg- 
ment of death, or to have the beneſit of clergy. ivow, 
tor petit larceny, whicit 15 the fieahng noovs of leis 
value than a ſhilling, the punithnent ar common law is 
whipping; and this was properly e: 1Gugh conſidered as 
too trifling an offence to eatend the Zuilt to criminals 
in a ſecond degree. But ſince jurie have taken upon 
them to conſider the value ot goods as ünmaterial, 
and to find upon their oaths, that what is proved to 


be worth ſeveral thillings, and fomeumes ſeveral 


pounds, is of the value et ten- pence, this is become 
a matter of more conſequence. For inſtance; it 4 
pickpocket ſteal ſeveral handkerchiefs, or other things, 
to the value of twenty ſhillings, and the receiver 
of theſes, knowing them to be liclen, is dilcovered, 
and both are indi ted, the one as principal, the orher 
as acceſſary, as they mult be; if the | jury convict the, 
principal, and find the g00ds to be cf as high value n. 
71 milling. ha ui receive in- ement «Vs F death: Where 
as, by finding tlie goods (v hich they do upon their 
oaths) to be of the value of ten- -pence, the thief is or- 


dinarily ſentenced to be whipt, and returns imme 


diately to his trade of picking pockets, and the ac- 
ceſſury is of courſe diſcharged, and of courſe returns 
to his trade of receiving the booty. Thus the jury are 
perjured, the public highly injured, and two excel- 
lent acts of parliament defeated, that two miſcreants 
may laugh at their proſecutors, and at the law. 

The two former of theſe defects are indeed remedied 
by a later ſtatute [u], which enacts, That the buyers 
and receivers of ſtolen goods, knowing them to be 
* ſtolen, may be proſecuted for a miſdzincanor, and 
© piniined by fine aud impriſonment, though the 

principal icicn be not before convicted of felony.” 


[t“ Cro. Fiz. +50. Hale. Hiſt. vol. I. p. 330. 618, 
1 *. 3 a M. aud dc. ix. 
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This laſt ſtatute is again repeated in the 5th of 


Queen Anne [av]; and there the power of the court 
10 0 puniih i in the caſe ot the miidemeanor, is farther en- 
created to any other corporal puniihnent which the 
court hall think fit to inflict, inſtead of fine and im- 
brilonment; ang, in the cate of the felony, the accel- 
zary is to receive judgment of death; but the benefit 

{4 clergy is not taken away. Laſtly, By the itatute 
© George II. [L] the receivers of ſtolen goods, know- 
ing, Er. "are to be tran! ported for fourteen years. And 
by the fame itatute, every perion taking money or re- 
„ ard, directly or indirectly, under pretence or upon 
account of helping any to llolen goods, unleſs tuch 


pert5n apprehend and bri mg to his trial the fclon, and 


vive evidence againſt him, is made yay ot telony 
without benefit of clergy. 

An 7 thus ſtands the law at this day ; which, not- 
viilitinding the repeated endeavours of the legilla- 
ture, experience thews us, is incapable of removing 
this deplorablo evil irom the lociety. 

The principal defect ſeems, to nie, to lie in the ex- 
treme difficulty of convicting the oftender ; for, 

1. Where the thief cun be taken, you are not at 


1 Aunt. 48 — 3 «ny — 3 86 * Ta 
. . for the = emma, 


I'ds thick himſelf, who uit be convicted belore 

che acce{ſary is to be tried, cannot be a witnets, 
3. Without ſuch evidence, it is very difficult to con- 
vict of che knowledge that the goods were ſtolen; 
v. hich, in this caſe, can appear from circumſtances 


only. Such are principally, 1/7. Buying goods of va- 
Jac, of nne, very unlike ely to be the lawful pro- 


prietors. 2d ly, Buying them for much leſs than their 
real b 34%, Buying them, or ſeiling them again, 
in a clandeſtine manner, concealing them, Cc. None 
ct theſe are commonly liable to be proved : and I have 
known a man acquitted, where molt of theſe circum . 


{tances have appeared againſt him. 


What then is to be done, to excirpate this ſtubborn 
mitchict? to prove the pernicivus conſequences ct 


[4] Chap. x Ix. Cen Clap. zi. a 
which, 
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which, I need, I think, only appeal to the ſenſe of 
parliament, teſtified in ſo many repeated acts, and 
very ſtrongly exfrefled in their preambles. 

Firit, Might it not be proper to put an effectual 
ſtop to the preſent ſcandalous method of compounding 
felony, by public advertiſements in the newſpapers ? 
might not the inſertipg ſach advertiſements be ren- 


o * .* D Ll 
dered highly criminal in the authors of them, and in 


the printers themſelves, unleſs they diſcover ſuch 


authors ? | 

2dly, Is it impoſtible to find any means of regulat- 
ing brokers and pawnhbrokers ? if fo, what arguments 
are there againſt extirpating entirely a {et cf mitereants, 
which, like other vermin, harbour only about the poor, 
and grow fat by ſucking their blood ? 

3dly, Why thould not the receiving ſtolen goods, 
knowing them to be ſtolen, be made an original of- 
fence ? by which mears the thief, who is often a paul- 
try offender in comparion of the recciver, and ſome- 
times his pupil, might, in little felonies, be made a 


vitnets againſt him: ſor thus the trial of the receiver 


would in no cale depend on the trial, or conviction, 
of the thief. | 
4e, Why may not the bare buying or taking to 


pawn ſtolen goods, above a certain value, be made 
evidence of receiving with knowiedge, Cc. unleſs the 


goods were bonght in market overt (no broker's or 
pawnbroker's thop to be reputed ſuch market overt) 
or unleſs the defendant could prove, by a credible 
witneſs to the tranſaction, that he had good cauſe to 

egard the {eller or pawner of the goods to be the real 
owner. If 205. was the value limited, it would antwer 
all the purpoſes contended for; and would in nowiſe 
interfere with the honeſt trade (it indeed it ever be ſo} 


between the pawnhroker and the poor. 


If none of theſe methods be thought poſſible or pro- 
per, I hope better will be found out. Something 


ought to be done, to put an end to the preſent prac- 


tice, of which I ſce daily the mot pernicious conſe- 
quences; many of the younger thieves appem:ng 
Plainly to be taught, encouraged, and employed, by 


the receivers. 
| G 23 SECT 
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Of laws relating to VAGaBoNnDs. 


HE other great encouragement to robbery, 
beſide the certain means of finding a market 


for the booty, is the probability of eſcaping puniſh- 
ment. 


Firſt, then, The robber hath great hopes of being 
undiſcovered: and this is one principal reafon, why 
_ robberies are more frequent in this town, and in its 
neighbourhood, than in the remoter parts of the 
kingdom. 

Whoever indeed conſiders the cities of London as 
Weltminſter, with the late valt addition of their ſub- 
urbs; the great irregularity of their buildings; the 

ianrenſe number of lanes, alleys, courts, and bye- 
places; mult think, that, had they been intended 
for the very purpoſe of conceaknent, they could ſcarce 
have been better contrived. Upon ſuch a view, the 
whole appears as a vaſt wood or foreſt, in which a 
thief may harbour with as great ſecurity, as wild beaſts 

do in the deſerts of Africa or Arabia: for, by wan- 
Adering from one part to another, and often ſhifting 
his quarters, he may almoſt avoid the poſſibility ot 
being diſcovered. 

Here, according to the method I have hitherto pur- 
ſued, I will confider, what remedy our laws have ap- 
plied to this evil, namely, the wandering of the poor; 
and whether, and wherein, theſe remedies appear de- 
ſective. | 

There is no part of our antient conſtitution more 
admirable than chat which was calculated to prevent 
the concealment of thieves and robbers. The original 
of this inſtitution is given to Alfred, at the end of his 
wars with the Danes, when the Engtiſh were very 
much debanched by the example of thoſe Barbarians, 
and betock themſclves to all manner of licentiouſneſs 
and rapine. "Theſe evils were encouraged, as the hiſ- 
torians ſay, by the vagabond ſtate of the offenders, 

ho, having no certain place of abode, upon com- 


mitting 
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mitting any offence, ſhifted their quarters, and went 
where it was difficult to diſcover them. To re: nedy 

this miſchief, theretore, Altred, having limited the 
{lires or counties in a better manner than betore, di- 
vided them into hundreds, and theſe again into ti- 
things, decennarizs, or ten families { y]. 

Over every one of theſe tithings or a 
there was a chief, called the tithingman or burgh- 
holder, who had a power to call a court, and to ire 
ſmall offences; the greater being referred to chat 
court, which was iu like manner ellabliihed over every 
hundred. 

Every one of theſe heads of families were pledges 
to each other tor the behaviour of all their family; 
and were likewue reciprocally pledges tor each other 
to the hundred. 

If any perſon was ſuſpected of a crime, he was 4 
liged to find ſecurity for his good behaviour out of the 
ſame hundred and tithing. This it he could not find, 
he had reaſon to apprehend being treated with great 
ſeverity; and if any accuſe} perion, either before or 
after his finding b: ul, had fed from juſtice, the whole 
tiching and hundred thould pay a fine to the king. 

In caſe of the default of appearance in a decenner, 
his nine pled:zes had one and thirty days to bring the 
delinquent forth to juitice. If this failed, then the 
chief of thoſe decenners, by the vote of that and the 
neighbour deceunaries, was to purge himſelf both of 
the guilt of the fact, and of being parties to the flight 
of the delinquent. And it they could not do this, then 
they were, by their own oaths, to acquit themlelves, 
and to bind themſelves to bring the delinquent to jo= 
ſtice as ſoon as they could; and, in the mean time, to 


"y]*By theſe ten families (fays the annotator to Rapin) we are 
not to underſtand ten houſe-keepers, but ten lords of manors, 

with all their vaſſals, tenants, labourers, and flaves; 8 
though they did not all live under their Lord's roof, were all 
counted part of his family. s there were no little freehold» 
ers in thoſe times, nor for long aſter, ten ſuch families mult o 
cupy a a large ſpace of ground, and might well conſtitute a ru- 
rat tithing.” But this rural tithing would be larger than the 
hundred itſelf; and the very name and oflice of a tithing-mam, 


continued in pariſhes to this day, ſhews that lords of manors 
nn not be here meant. 
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pay the damage out of the eſtate of the delinquent ; 
and, if that were not ſufficient, then out of their own 
eltate [Zz]. 
Every ſubject in the kingdom was regiſtered in ſome 
tithing; only perſons of the firſt rank had the privi- 
lege (ſays Mr Rapin [e]) that their fingle family 
ſhould make a tithing, for which they were reſponſi- 
ble. © All archbithops, and bithops, earls, barons, and 
© all (ſays Bracton) who have ſoc and ſac, tol and 
* team, and thele kinds of liberties, ought to have un- 
der their Fx1DnuRURGH, all their knights, fervants, 
eſquires; and, it any of them prove delinquent, the 
Lord ſhall bring him to juſtice, or pay his fine [Y. ' 
The malter of the family was anſwerable for all 
who fed at his board, and were of his livery, and for 
all his ſervants of every kind, even for thoſe who 
ſerved him for their food only, without wages. Theſe 
were faid to be of his manupaſt; fo were his gueſts ; 


ard if a man abode at any houſe but two nights, the 


maſter of that houſe was anſwerable for him [c}. 

In a word, ſays Bract*1, every man, as well free- 
men as others, ought to belong to ſome frankpledge 
(/. e. to ſome decenna), unleſs he be a traveller, or be- 
long to the manupait of ſome others; or unleſs he 
gives ſome countervailing ſecurity to the pnblic, as 
dignity {tiz. nobility }, order (knighthood, or of 
the clergy), or eſtate / viz, either freehold in land or 
perſonal effects, reg immobiles if he be a citizen. 

Py the laus of Edward the Confeſſor, every perſon, 


of the age of twelve years, ought to be ſwore in a2 


view of frankpledge, That he will neither become a 
* thief himſelf, nor be any wile acceſſary to theft.“ 

T his court, Briton [4] tells us, was to be holden 
twice a year, which was afterwards reduced to once 
a year by Magna Charta; and no man, ſays the Mir- 
ror, was, by an ancient ordinance, ſuffered to re- 
main in the kingdom, who was not enrolied in decen- 
za, and had freemeu tor his pledges [el. 


[z] Bacon's Hiſt. Dif. p. 43. [a] Diſſertation on the 
Government of the Anglo-Saxons. [ Bract. I. iii. De 
Corona, cap. x. % Bract ubi ſup. Brit. 19. b. : 


Le] Brite 36. b. le] Mirr. chap. i. $ 17. and chap. v. $ r. 
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Such was this excellent conſtitution ; which, even 
in Alfred's time, when it was in its infancy, wrought 
ſo admirable an effect, that Ingulphus lays, a travel- 
ler might have open!y left a twn of money fately in 
the fields an! hi. vhways, and have found it fate and 
untouched a monch afterwards JJ. Nay, William 
of Mal-nibury tells us, the king ordered bracelets of 
gold to be hung ap in the crols- ways, as a proof of 
the honeity of his people, none ever otfering to me 
dle with them [g. 


But this con:tituiton would have been a-fcient, 


if it had only provided for the i incorporating the ſub- 
jects, unlets it had confine chem to che places wuere 


they were thus incorporated. 

And therefore by the laws of Alured or Canute, 
it was rendered unlawful tor any of the decenners to 
d:part from their dwelling, without the content of 


their fellow-pledges; nor were they at liberty to 


leave the country, without the licence of the theritt 
or governor of the fame [4]. | 
And if a perſon, who fed from one tithing, was 
received in another, the tithing receiving him thoul 
aniwer for his decd (2. e. by amercement) if he was 
there found [i]. 
Before this order was eſtabliſhed,” ſays Rapin, 
the meaner fort of people might ſhift their quar- 
ters, by reaſon of their obleurity, which prevented 
them from being taken notice of. But it was im- 
poſſible for them to change their habitation, after 
they were obliged to bring a teſtimonial from their 
tiching, to enable them to ſettle and be regilter ed 
in another [a]. 
Wnilſt this ancient conſtitution remuned entire, 


© ſuch peace,” ſays Lord Coke, vas prelerved within 


* the realin, as no injuries, homicides, robberies, 

© thefts, riots, tumults, or other offences, were com- 

mares 3 ſo as a man, with a white wand, might ſate- 
- have ridden n, before the Conquelt, with much 


[ f} Scrip. poſt Bedam, r. 370. [2] Ib. p. 44. 
51 Bacon, b. 44. [ 2; Erit. ubi 1u; ra. 
ze] Rapio, ubi ſup. 
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money about him, without any wenpon, through 
Pngland [].“ Nay, even in the tumultuous times 
of William the Cenqueror, the hitftorians tell us, 
there was ſcarce a robber to be found in the king- 
dom. 

This view of l. -ankpledge ani long alter the 
Conqueſt: for we find it twice repeated in one chup- 
ter of /Maga Charta L,]; and there particularly it 
is ſaid, Flut autem viſus de frantpicr' fic videlicet 
QUOD PAX NOSTRA TENEATUR. Nay, Brafton, who 
wrote after that time, and Fleta after hun, ſpeak of 
ſrankpledge as then ſubfiſting. 

The ſtatute of Marlborough likewiſe, which was 
made the 524 of lienry III. mentions the ſame court; 
as doth Briton, who wrote ſtill later, in many places. 
And in the 17th of Edward II. an act was made, cal- 
led. The Statute for the View of Frantpledge . 

Nay, in the reiga of Henry IV. we find an amerce- 
ment for not coming to a view of frankpledge ; and 
there the whole Court of King's Bench were of opinion, 
that every man, as well matters as ſervants, were ob- 
Jized to repair to this conrt [; and though then 
polibly it was degenerated, and become little more 
than form. 

But in progreſs of time, this inſtitution dwWIindied 
to novhing; ſo that Lord Coke might truly fay, 2u2/ 
verainſtilutis illius curie evanuit et velut umbra ejuſden 
adhus remanet; and a little after, ſpeaking of the 
ſrankpledge, the Decennarii, and the Decenna, he 
lays, They are names continued only as thadows ol 
* antigrity [p].* Nay, this great man himſelf (if, 
after a moſt careful and painful peruſal of all he bath 
writ, as well here as in his 2th Inilitute, and other 
places on the ſubject, I may be allowed to ſay fo) 
ſeems to have no very clear idea concerning them ; 
and might bave fairly owned, cf the original of the 
leet and frankpledge, what one of the tages doth of 


{!” 2 Inſtit. | n Chap. xxxii. e-] But 
this matter was = fore that an ei trom the decennary court 
10 the lcets and flicriſf's tobrn. : [9] H. 3 H. Iv. PL 
8 (Pj 23 loft. 72, 73. . 
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an hundred, in the book of Henry VII. That a hun- 
« dred had exiited above a hundred years; and there- 
fore, as to the true definition of a kadred;. and 
© whether it was compoled of a hundred towns, or a 
hundred lordthips, and whether it had anciently 
more or leſs juriidiction, he trankly owaued he knew 
nothing of the matter [J. 

The itatute of Marlborough [Cy] had per haps gi- 
ven a fatal blow to the true and aucient uſe of the 
view of frankpledge; of which, as Lord Coke lays LJ, 


the ſherifls had made an ill uſe: for in the 34 


year of the ſucceeding king [7], we find the legiſla- 
ture providing ag. init notorions felons, and fuch as 
be openly of evil tame, that they the not be admic- 


ted to bail; and, in the 13th, the itatute of Win- 


che iber entirely altered the Jaw, and gave us a new 
conſtitution on this head. 

1. By this act, the whole hundred is made anſwer- 
able in caſe of robheries. | 

2. In order to prevent the concealment of rob- 


bers in towns, it is enacted, 1. That the gates of all 


walled towns thall be ihut trom ſun- ſetting to ſun- 
riſing. 2. A watch is appointed, who are to arreſt 
all ltr angers. 3. No perlon is to lodge in the ſuburbs, 


nor in any place out of the town, uule!s his hoſt will 


anſwer for him. 4. The bailiſfs of towns tha!l make 
eury, once within fiiteen days at the fartheſt, of 
all perſons lodged in the ſuburbs, Cc. and of thote 
who have received any ſuſpicious perion. 

3. To prevent the concealment of robbers withont 
the towns, it is enacted, that the highways leading 
from one market-town to another hail be enlarged, 
and no bufhes, woods, or dykes, in which telous may 
be concealed, thall be ſuffered therein. 

4. Felons are to be purſued by hue and cry. 

This ſtatute, ſays Lord Coke, was made againſt a 


gang of rogues then called Roberdſmen, that took | 


ſal 8 H. VIT. 3 b. r] Chap. xxiv. By which ruitices 
in cyre are forbidden to amerce townſhips, becauſe all of 
twelve years old were not ſworn, | [5] 2 Inſtit. 147. 
it] Weſtminſter I, chap. xv. 


2 | | their 
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their denomination of one Robbin Hood, who lived 
in ) orkthire in the reign of Kichard I. and who, 
with his companions, harbouring in woods and de- 
ſarts, committed a great number of robberies and 
other outrages on the ſubject. From this arch-thief 


a great number of idle diffolute fellows, who were 
called Drawlatches, Ribauds, and Roberdſmen, took 


their riie, and infeſted this kingdom for above a cen- 


tury, notwithſtanding the many endeavours of the 
legiſlature from time to time to lupprets them. 

In all theſe laws, the principal aim viſibly was, to 
prevent idle perſons wandering from place to place, 
which, as we have before ſeen, was one great point of 
the decennary conſtitution. 

Thus, by a law made in the 34th year of Ed- 
ward III. a labourer departing from his fervice into 
another county was to be burned in the forchead with 
the letter F. And by the ſame ſtatute, if a labourer 

or ſervant do fly into a city or borough, the chief 
cling, on requeſt, was to deliver him up. 

Again, in the 7th year of Richard II. the guſtices 
of peace are ordered to examine vagabonds; and, if 
they have no ſureties for their ** behaviour, to 
commit them to priſon. 

In the 11th year of Henry VII. it was enacted, that 

vagabonds and idle perſons ſhould be ſet on the locks 
three days and three nights, and have no other ſu- 
ſtenance but Lread and water, and then ſhall be put 


out of the town; and whoever gave ſuch idle perions 


relief, forfeited „ 
By 22d Henry VIII. perſons calling themſelves 
Egyptians ſhall not come into the realm, under penal- 
ty ot forfeiting their goods; and, if they do not de- 
part within fifteen days after they are commanded, 
thall be impritoned. 

By the iſt and 2d Philip and Mary LA]. Egyptians 
coming into the kingdom, and remaining here a 
month, are mage guilty of fclony without benefit of 
clergy. 


[4] Chap. iv. 
And 
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And thoſe who bring them into the realm, for- 
feit 40 J. 

By the 5th Eliz. the crime of felony, without cler- 
gy, is extended to all who are found in the company 
of Egyptians, or who thall counterfeit, transform, or 
diſguiſe themſelves as ſuch. 

By 22d Henry VIII. a vagabord taken begging 
ſhall be whipped, and then 1worn to return to the 
place of his birth, or laſt abode for three years, there 
to put himſelf to labour, 

By 27th Henry VIII. a valiant beggar, or turdy 
vagabond, thall be whipped lor the firit odence, and 
ſcar to the place ct his birth, Ce. for the ſecond, tie 
upper part of the gritle of his right ear cut oft; and 


it, after that, he be taken wandering in idleneh, Cc. 


He ſhall be adjudged and executed is a ſelon. 


IT hall mention no more acts (tor teveral were made) 
between this and the 34th Elizabeth, when the tor- 
mer acts concerning vagabonds were all repealed, and 
the ſeveral provitio.s 3 them were reduced to 
one law, 
This act, which contained many wholeſome pro- 
viſions, remained in force a long time, but at length 


was totally repealed by the 12th of Queen Anne : 


as this was again by the 13th George II. which Jatt- 
mentioned {tatute ſtands now repealed by another 


made about fix years ago [w]. 


have taken this ſhort view of theſe repealed laws, 
in order to enforce two conftderations. Fir, That 
the removal of an evil, which the legiſlature have ſo 


often endeavoured to redreſs, is of great PEE 


to the ſociety. Secondly, That an evil, which fo 
many ſubſequent laws have failed of removing, is of 
a very ſtubborn nature, and extr emely difficult to be 
cured. 

Here I hope to be forgiven, when I ſuggeſt, that 
the law hath probably tailed in this inſtance, from 
want of ſufficient direction to a ſingle point. As on 
a former head, the diſeaſe ſeems to be no other than 
idlc::c/i ; to here, wandering is the cauſe of the mut- 


Cu] 17th George II. chap. v. 
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chief, and that alone to which the remedy ſhould be 
applied. This, one would imagine, ſhould be the 


chief, if not ſole, intent of all laws againit vaga- 


bonds, which might, in a ſynonimous phraſe, be 
called laws againlt wanderers. But as the word it- 
ielf hath obtained, by vulgar uſe, a more complex 
fignification, ſo have the laws on this head had a 
more general view than to extirpate this miſchief ; 
and by that means, perhaps, have failed of producing 
ſuch an effect. 
Il will therefore confine myſelf, as I have hitherto 
done on this head, to the fingle point of preventing 
the poor from wandering g, one principal cauſe of 
the increaſe of robbers; as it is the chief means of 
preſervms them from the purſuit of juſtice: it being 
impoſſible for any thict to carry on his trade Jong 
with impunity among his neighbours, and where 
not only his perſon, but his way of life, mult be well 
known. | | 

Now to obviate this evil, the law, as it now itands, 


hath provided in a twotold manner. 1. By way of 


prevention; and, 2. By way of remedy. 


As to the firft, the ſtature of Elizabeth declares 11 


That no perſon retained in huſbandry, or in any art 
or ſcience in the act mentioned | y], after the time 
of his retainer is expired, {hall depart out of any 
city, pariſh, Sc. nor out of the country, Cc. to ſerve 
in any other, unleſs he have a teſtimonial, under the 
ſeal of the city or town-corporate, or of the con- 
ſtable or other head- officer, and two other honett 
honſeholders-of the city, town, or parith, where he 


laſt ferved, declaring his luwful departure, and tae 


name of the ſhire and the place where he terved liſt. 
This certificate is to be delivered to the ſervant, and 
regiſtred by the par:on tor 2 d. and the form of it is 
contained in rhe act. 

And no perſon is to be retained in any other ſer- 
yice, without ſhewing tuch teitimonial to the chief 
officer of the WC, and in every other 


fx] sth Eliz. th iv. S to in force, though not in uſe. 
fy] & c. in almoſt every trade, 
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place to the conſtable, curate, Sc. on pain of impri- 
ſonment, till he procure a teſtimonial; and, if he 
cannot procure ſuch teſtimonial within twenty one 
days, he ſhall be whipped and treated like a vaga- 
bond; ſo ſhall he be if found with a forged tellimo- 
nial. And thoſe who receive him without thewing 
ſuch teitinonial as atorefaid, forfeit 5 J. 

As to the 2d, the law hath been extremely liberal 
in its proviſions. Theſe are of two forts; 1. Simply 
compulſory; and, 2. Compulſory with punithment. 
Under the former hend may be ranged the ſeveral 
acts of parliament relating to the etklement, or ra- 
ther removal, of the poor. | 

As thele ſtatutes, though very imperfectly exe- 
cuted, are pretty generally known (che nation having: 
paid ſome millions to W eltminiter-hall for their know- 
ledge of them) I thall mention them very. fightly in 
this place, 

The ſtatute of Elizabeth, toge ether with the wiſe 
execution of it, having nade the poor an intolerable 
burden to the public, diſputes began to riſe between. 
pariſhes, to whole lot it fell to provide for certain in- 
dividuals: for, the laws for confining the poor to: 
their own homes being totally diiregarded, theſe, 
uſed to ramble wherever whim or conveniency in- 
vited them. "The ovcrſcers of one parith were per- 
haps more liberal of the parochial fund than in an- 
other; or, ſometimes probably the overteer of the. 
pariſh of A was a friend or relation of a poor Nn 


of the pariſh of B, who did not chuſe to work. From 


ſome ſuch reaſon, the poor of one pariſh began to. 
bring a charge on another, 

To remedy ſuch inconveniencies, immediately af- 
ter the Reitoration [Z], a ſtatute was made, by which 
if any poor man, likely to be chargeable, came to 
mhabit in a foreign pariſh, unleis in a tenement of. 
10 J. a year, the overſeers night complain to one 


juſtice within forty days, and then two juitices were 


2) 13 and 14 Car. Il. c. X11. [a] 3 and 4 W. and M 
c. Xi, Sce 1 Jac. II. c. xvii. | 
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to remove the poor perion to the place of his laſt le- 
gal ſettlement. 

By a ſecond act [a], the forty days are to be rec- 
koned after notice is given in writing to the church- 
warden cr overſcer by the poor perſon, containing the 
place of his abode, number of his farraly, Sc. 

gut by the ſame ſtatute, the executing of a public 
annual office during a year, or being charged with, 
and paying to, the public taxes, c. or (it unmarried 
and not having a child) being lawtully hired into any 
pariſh, and ſerving for one year, or being bound ap- 
prentice by indenture, and inhabiting, Ee. are all 
made good ſettlements without notice. | 

Þy a third ſtatute [5], perſons bringing a certift- 
cate ſigned by the overſeers, Cc. and allowed by 
two juttices, cannot be removed till they become 
chargeable. 

By a fourth Ce], no ſuch certificate perſon ſhall | 
gain a ſettlement by any other act, than by bra fide 
taking a leaſe of a tenement of 10 /. per annum, or 
by executing an annual office. 

By a fifth [4], no apprentice or "TRE ſervant of 
certificate perion ſhall, by ſuch ſervice or apprentice- 
ſhip, gain any ſettlement. 

By : a ſixth [e], no perſon, by any purchaſe, of which 
the conſideration doth not hena fue amount to 301. 
ſhall gain any ſettlement longer than while he dwells 
on ſuch purchaſe. 

So much for theſe laws of removal, concerning 
which there are ſeveral other acts of parliament and 
law caſes innumerable. | 

And yet the law itſelf is, as I have ſaid, very im- 
perfectly executed at this day, and that for ſeveral 
n 

. It is attended with great trouble; for as the act 
of Ch. II. very wiſely requires two juſtices, and the 
Court of King s Bench requires them both to be pre- 
ſent together (though they ſeldom are ſo) the order 
of removal i is ſometimes difficult to be obtained, and 


s and o W. III. e. xix fc] o and 10 W. UI. e. xi. 
i Anne, c. XViit, Ce] Geo. I. e. vii. 
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more difficult to be executed ; for the pariſh to which 
the party is to be removed (perhaps with a family) is 
often in a diitant county; nay, ſometimes they are to 
be carried from one end of the kingdom to another. 

2. It is often attended with great expence, as well 
for the reaſon aforeſaid, as becauſe the pariſh remo- 
ving is liable to an appeal from the parith to which 
the poor is removed. This appeal is ſometimes 
brought by a wealthy and litigious parith againlt a 
poor one, without any colour of right whatever. 

3. The removal is often ineffectual: for as the ap- 
peal is almoſt certain to be brought, if an attorney 
lives in the neighbourkood; ſo is it almoſt as ſure to 
ſucceed, if a juſtice lives in the parith. And as for 
relief in the King's Bench, if the jultices of peace 
will allow you to go thither (tor that they will not 
always do) the delay, as well as the coſt, is ſuch, that 
the remedy | is often worſe than the diſcaſe. 


For thele reaſons, it can be no wonder that pariſhes 


are not very forward to put this law in execution, 
Indecd, in all caies of removal, the good of the p- 
riſh, and not of the public, is conſulted ; nay, ſome- 
times the good of an individual only : and thercſore 
the poor man, whois capable of getting his livelihood 
by his dexterity at any handicrait, and likely to do it 
by his induitry, is ſure to be removed with his family; 
eſpectally it the overſcer, or any of his relations, 
1. aid be of the ſume occupation; but the idle noor, 


who threaten to rival no man in his bufineſa, are ne- 


ver taken any notice of, till they become actually 


chargeable; and if, by begging or robbing, they 


av on this, as it is no man's interest, fo no man chinks 
it his duty to apprehend them. 

It canuot therefore be expected, that any . of 
the kind J am contending for, ſhould be effected by 
this branch of the law; let us therctore, in the zecond 
place, take a view of that which is exprefly levelled 
at vagrants, and calculated, as it appear:, tor the 
very purpole of ſuppreſing wanderers, 

To furvey this branch will be enty, a all the laws 


concerning v. grants are now reduced in to one act of 


H h 3 arhament; 
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parhament ; and it is the eaſier ſtill, as this act is very 
clearly penned, and (which is not always the caſe) 
reduced to a regular and intelligible method. 

By this act, then, three degrees of offences are 
conſtituted: 8 

Fir/t, Perſons become idle and diſorderly within 
the act, by, 1. Threatning to run away and to leave 
| their wives or children to the pariſh, 2. Unlaw- 
Filly returning to the place from whence they have 
been legally removed by the order of two juaitices, 
without bringing a certificate, &c. 3. Living idle 
without employment, and refuſing to work for uſual 
and common wages. 4. By begging in their own 
parifhies. 

Secondly, Perſons by, 1. Going about as patent- 
gatherers, or githerers of alms under pretence of loſs 
by fire, or other caſualty; or, 2. Going about as 
callefinre for priſons, goals, or hoſpitals. 3. Being 
f:ncers and bearwards. 4. Or common players of 
interludes, Cc. 5. Or minſtrels, jugglers. 6. Pre- 
ny to be gy pes, or wandering in ſuch habit. 
7.7 Fretending to phyſiognomy, or like crifty ſcience, 
Cc. 8. Ufing any ſubtle craft to deceive and impoſe 
on any of his Majeſty's ſubjects. 9. Playing or fit- 
ting at unlawful games. 10. Running away, and 
leaving wives or children, whereby they become 
chargeable to any periſh. 11. W. indering abroad as 
_ petty chapmen or pedlars, not authorized by law. 
12. Wandering avroad and lodging in ale-houſes, 
burns, out-houtzs, or in the open air, not giving a 
good account of thenſelves. 13. Wanderirg abroad 
and begging, pretending 10 be ſoldiers, mariners, 
ſeafaring 1 men, or pretending to go to work at har- 
velt. 14. Wandering abroad and begging, are to be 
_ deemed rogues and vazibonis. | 
Thirdly, 1. End- githerers offending i the 13 
0 zorge, I. entituled, 41 a? for the better rc 'gulation of 
the ww90/on manufutures, &c, being convicted of ſuch 
o.Fence; 2. Perions apprehended as rognes and 
vazabonds eſcaping; or, 3. refuling to go before a 
juitice ; or, 4. refuſing to be examined on oath ; or, 
5 reſuling to be conveyed by a paſs; or, 6. on ex- 
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amination giving en falſe acconnt of themſelves after 
warning of the punithment. 7. Rogues and vaga- 
bonds eſcaping out of the houſe of correction, Sc. 


or, 8. thoſe who having been puniſhed as rogues and 


vagtonds, ſhall offend again as ſuch, are made in- 
corrigible rogues. 

Now as to the f#r/7 of theſe three be it were 
to be wilhed, thut perſons who are found in ale- 


houſes, night-houſes, Oc. after a certain hour at 
night, had been included; for many ſuch, though 


of very ſaipictous characters rs, taken up at privy 
ſearches, fall not under any of the above deſeriptions. 
Some of thefe I have known diicharged, againſt 
whom capital complaints have appeared, when it 
hath been two late. Why might not the jultice be 


entruſted with the power of detaining any 1ſufpicious 


S 


perſon, who could produce no known houte-keeper, 


or one of credit, to his character, for three days, 
within which time he might, by means of an adver- 


tiſement, be viewed by numbers who have been lately 


robbed? Some ſuch have been, I know, confined up- 
on an old ſtatute as perſons of evil fame, with great 
emolument to the public. 

But I come to the /cc52z4 head, namely, of vaga- 
bonds: and here I mutt obſerve, that wan ering is 
of itſelf made no offence: ſo that unleſs ſuch wan- 
derer be either a petty chap:nun, or a beggar or lod- 
ger in ale-houſes, Cc. he is not within "the act of 
parliament. 

Now, however uſeful this excellent Ive may * in 
the country, it will by no means ſerve the purpoſe in 
this town: for thongh moſt of the rogues who infet 
the public roads and itreets, in aeg AalnoZt all the 
thieves in general, are — in the true ſenſe 
of the world, being wande-crs from their lawful place 


of abode, very few of them will be prove vaga- 


bonds within the words of this act of parlia nent. 
Theſe vagabonds do, indeed, get their livelihood by 
thieving, and not as petty begqars or petty chap- 
men; and have their lodging not in ale-hoates, 


Fr. oh. 
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together, and unite in gangs, paying each 2 d. per 
night for their beds. 

The following account I have had from Mr Welch, 
the high conſtable of Holborn; and none who know 
that gentleman, will want any confirmation of the 
truth of it. | 

That in the pariſh of St Giles's there are great 
numbers of houſes ſet apart for the reception of 
idle perſons and vagabonds, who have their lodgings 
there for two-pence a night; that in the above 
pariih, and in St George, Bloomſbury, one wo- 
man alone occupies ſeven of theſe houſes, all pro- 
perly accommodated with miſerable beds from the 
cellar to the garret, for ſuch two-penny lodgers ; 
that in theſe beds, ſeveral of which are in the lame 
room, men and women, often ſtrangers to each 
other, lie promiſcuouſly, the price of a double bed 
being no more thun three-pence, as an encourage- 
ment to them to lie together; that as theſe places 
are thus adapted to whoredom, ſo are they no lels 
* provided for drunkenneſs, gin being fold in them 
all at a penny a quartern; ſo that the finalleit ſum 
© of money ſerves for intoxication : that in the exe- 
© cution of ſearch-warrants, Mr Welch rarely finds 
« leſs than twenty of theſe houſes open for the receipt 
of all comers at the lateſt hours; that in one of 
« theſe houſes, and that not a large one, he hath. 
numbered filty-eight perions of both ſexes, the 
ſtench of whom was fo intulerable, that it com- 
pelled him in a very ſhort time to quit the place,” 
Nay, I can add, what I-myiclt once ſaw in the pariik 
of Shore-ditch, where two little houſes were emptied 
of near ſeventy men and women; amongit whom 
wus one of the prettieſt girls I had ever ſeen, who 
had bcen carried off by an Iriſhman, to contummate 
ker mirriage on her wedding-nizht, in a room where 
fevcral others were in bed at the lame time. 

If one confiders the deitructicn of all morality, 
decency and modeſty; the ſwearing, whoredom, and 
drunkenneis, which is eternally carrying on in thelie 
Houſes, on the one hand, and the excethive poverty 
and miſery of mod ef the inhavi.a us on the other 
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it ſeems donhtful whether they are more the objects 
of deteſtation, or compuiun : for ſuch is the poverty 
of theſe wretches, that, upon fen: chin; z all the above 
number, the money found upon all" of them (ex- 
cept the bride, who, as 1 6. and heard, had 
robbed her mitreis) did not anount to one thilling ; ; 
and I have been credibly informed, that a ſingle loaf 
hath ſupplied a whole family will their proviſions 
for a week. Lally, if any of thc.e muterable crea- 
tures fall fick (and it is almoſt a miracle, that ſtench, 

vermin, and want thould ever ſuffer them to be well) 
they are turned out in the ſtreets by their mercilets 
hoſt or holes, where, uulcis ſome parith officer of 
extraordinary charity relieves them, they are ſure 


miſerably to perith, with the addition of hunger and 


coll to their diſeaſe. 
This picture, which is taken from the life, will 


appear range to many; for the evil here delcribed, 


is, I am conlklent, very little known, eſpecially to 
thoſe of the better ſort. Indeed this is the only ex- 
cuſe, and | believe the only reaſon, that it hath been 
ſo long tolerated : for when we conſider the number 
of theſe wretches, which in the out-ſkirts of the 
town amounts to a great many thouſands [V, it is 
a nuiſance which will appear to be big with every 
moral and political miſchief, Of theſe the exceſſive 
miſery of the wretches themſelves, oppreſſed with 
want, and ſunk in every ſpecies of debauchery, and 
the loſs of ſo many lives to the public, are obvious 
and immediate conſequences. There are ſome more 


remote, which, however, need not be mentioned to 


the diſcerning. 

Among other miſchiefs attending this wretched 
nuiſance, the great. increaſe of thieves muſt necef- 
ſarily be one. The wonder in fa& is, that we have 
not a thouſand more robbers than we have; indeed, 


that all theſe wretches are not thieves, mult give us 


FF] Moſt of theſe are Iriſh, agaiaſt the importation of whom 
a ſevere law was made in the reign os Hen. VI. and many of the 


repealed Vagraut * contained a clauſe for the ſame purpoſe. 
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either a very high idea of their honeſty, or a very 
mean one of their capacity and courage. 
Where then is the redreſs? is it not fe hinder the 
poor ſrom wax tering, and this by compelling the parith 
and peace oiticers to apprehend ſuch wanderers or 
vagabonds, and by empowering the magiltrate ef- 
\ fectually to punim and fend them to their habita- 
tions? Thus, if we cannot diſcover, or will not en- 
courage, any cure for idleneſo, we ſhall at leaſt com- 
pel the poor to ſtarve or beg at home: for there it 
will be impoſſible for them to ſteal or rob, without 
being preſently hanged or tranſported out of the 
way. 


SECT vw 
Of apprehending the perſons of felons. 


"COME now to a third enconragement which 
the thief flatters himſelf with, big. in Eis hopes 
of eſcaping from being apprehended. 

Nor is this hope without ſoundation : how long 
have we known highwaymen reign in this kingdom 
after they have been publicly known for ſuch ? have 
not ſome of theſe committed robberies in open day- 
light, in the fight of many people, and have after- 
wards rode ſolemnly and triumphantly through the 
neighbouring towns, without any danger or moleſta- 
tion? This happens to every rogue who 1s becoine 
eminent for his audaciouſneſs, and is thought to be 
deſperate; and ts, in a more particular manner, the 
caſe of great and numerous gangs, many of which 
have for a long time committed the moſt open out- 
rages in defiance of the law. Officers of juſtice have 
owned to me, that they have paſſed by ſuch, with war- 
rants in their pockets againſt them, w ithout daring to 
apprehend them; and, indeed, they could not be 
blamed for not expoſing themſelves to ſure deſtruc- 
tion; for it is a melancholy truth, that, at this very 
day, a rogue no ſooner gives the alarm, within cer- 
tain purlieus, than twenty or thirty armed villains 
are found ready to come to his aſſiſlance. 

| | On 
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On this head the law may ſeem not to have been 
very detective in its cautions ; F, by inveſting not 
only the officers of juſtice, but every private man, 
with authority tor ſecuring theſe milcreants, of which 
authority it may be of ſervice to the officers, as well 
as to the public in general, to be more particularly 
informed. 

Firſt, By [g] Wellminſter I. perſons of evil n 
are to be impriſoned without bail. By the ſtatute of 
Wincheſter [+], ſuſpicious night-walkers are to be 
arreſted and detained by the watch. A ſtatute made 
in [/] 5 Ed. lil. reciting that many manſlaughters, 
felonies, and robberies had been done in times pait, 
enacts, that if any perſon have an evil ſuſpicion of 
ſuch offenders, they thall be incontinently arreited by 
the conſtable, and ſhall be delivered to the bailiil of 
the franchiſe, or to the ſheriff, to be kept in priſon 
till the coming of the juilices. The 34 [4] Edw. III. 
gives power to the jultices of peace, inter alia, to en- 
quire cf wanderers, and ſuch as will not labour, and 
to arreſt and impriſon ſuſpicious perſons, and to take 
ſureties of the good behaviour of perſons of evil fame, 
© To the intent, ſays the ſtatute, that the people be 
© not by ſuch rioters, ©c. troubled nor endamaged, 
nor the peace blemiſhed, nor merchannts or others 
* paſſing by the bighwavs of the realm dilturbed, nor 
yut in "peril by ſuch oticnders.” 

Secondly, By the common law, every perſon who 
hath committed a felony may be arreſted and ſecured 
by any private man preicnt at the ſaid fact, though he 
hath no pgereral nor particular authority, 7. e. though 
he be no cflicer of juſtice, nor have any writ or war- 
rant for ſo doing; and ſuch private man muy either 
deliver the felon to the conltable, ſecure him in a 
goal, or carry hin before a magiſtrate [/]. And it 
he refutes to yield, thoſe who arreſt may juitiſy beat- 
ing Cr] him; or, in caſe of ablolute heceſſicy, Kt 1 
ing him J. 


[ 2] Weſtin. I. chap. xv. [] Winton, chap. iv. 
DJs dw. III. chap. xv. [4] 34 Edw. III. c 
LJ Hale's bift. P. C. vol. I. p. $87. vol. II. 77. 

{m] Pult. 10. a. [nj Ulalc's hilt, voi. I. 383. 
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Nor is this arreit merely allowed; it is enjoined 
by law, and the omifficn without ſome good excuſe is 
a miſdemeanor puniſhable by amercement, or liue and 
impriſonmenc PC. 

Again, Every private man may arreſt babe on 
ſuſpicion of ſclon, though he was not pretent at the 
fact [/ J. But then if the party arreſted thould prove 
innocent, two circuniances are neceſſary to juſtiſy 
the arreſt. ½, A fclony muſt be actually commit- 
ted; and 2d/y, There muit be a reaſonable cauſe of 
ſuſpicion [q] ; and common fame hath been adjudged 
to be fuch cauſe [y]. 

But in this latter caſe my Lord Hale adviſes the 
private perſon, if pottble, to have recourſe to the 
magiſtrate, aud obtaia his warrant and the aſſiſtance 
of the [+] conſtable; for this arreſt is not required 
by law, nor is the party punithable for neglecting it; 
and ſhould the perion arreſted, or endeavoured to be 
arreſted, prove innocent, the party arreiting him, Cc. 
will, in a great meaſure, be aniwerable for the ill 
conſequence ; which if it be the death of the innocent 
| perſon occaſioned by force or reſiſtance, this will, at 
leaſt, be manſlaughter; and if the other ſhould be 
killed in the attempt, this likewiſe will amount to 
manſlaughter only [J. 

Again, Any private perſon may raſtify arreſting 2 
felen purſued by hue and cry. This, as the w ord 
imports, is a public alarm raifed all over the coun- 
try, in which the conſtable is firſt to ſearch his own 
vill or diviſion, and then to raiſe all the ne1ghbour- 
ing vills about, who are to purſue the felon with horſe 
and Cu] foot. And this hue and cry may either be 
after a perſon certain, or on a robbery committed 
where the perſon is not known; and in the latter 
caſe, thoſe who puriue it may take ſuch perſons 


U Pale, NN I. 535 vol. II. 76, 97. [ p] Lamb. . ii. 
c. 3- Dalt. 4 3. Hale's hiſt. vol. I. 588. 3 Hcn. VII. c. i. | 
] Hale's biſt vol. II. to. [r] Dalt. 407. s H. VII. 4. 5. 
[s] Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 76. ] Halc's hiſt. vol. II. 82-3-4. 
00 Hale's hiſt, vol. II. 101. | 
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as they have probable cauſe to ſuſpect [w], va- 


rants, Se. 

This method of purſuit lyes at the common * 
and is mentioned by Bracton [x]; and it is enſorced 
by many ſtatutes, as by [LY] Weſtm. I. All are to be 
ready at the ſummons of the theriff, and at the cry 
of the county, to arreſt felons as wel within fran- 
chifes as without.” By th Edw. I. © Hue and cry 
is ordered to be levied for all murders, burglaries, 
men ain, or in peril to be flain, and all are to fol- 
low it.” And laſtly, the ſtatute of Winton enacts as 
we have ſeen before. 

And this purſuit may be mind 1. by a private 
perſon. 2. By the country without an officer. 3. By 
an officer without a warrant. 4. By the warrant of 
a magiſtrate. And this laſt, if it can be obtained, is 
the fafelt way: for then all who athit are enabled by 
the ſtatutes 5th and 2:it Jac. to plead the general 
ifſue [2]. The common law ſo ſtrictly enjoined this 
purſuit; that, if any defect in railing it lay in the lord 
of the franchite, the franchiſe thould be ſeized into 
the king's hands; and, if the neglect lay in the bai- 
liff, he thould have a heavy bne, "and a year's impri- 
ſoument, or ſuffer two years impriſonment without a 
fine [a]. And now, by a very late [4] ſtatute, If any 
* conltable, headborough, c. of the hundred, where 
any robberies ſhall happen, {hall refuſe or 2. -ole to 
make hue and cry after the felons with the utmoſt 
expedition, as ſoon as he thull receive notice thereof, 
he thall, for every ſuch refuſal and neglect, forfeit 
5 1. half to the king, and half to che informer.“ 
Now hue and cry is of three ditfereut kinds: 1. A- 
gainſt a perfon certain by name. 2. Againſt a perfo n 
certain by deſeription. 3. On a robbery, burglary, & Ec 
where the perſon is neither known, ror capuble of 
being deſcribed. 

When a hue and cry is raiſed, every private man 
is not only jullified in purſuing ; but may be oLliged, 


* 
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Lu. Hale's hiſt. vol. II. 103. | [x] Lib. iii. cap. 1. 
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by command of the conſtable, to purſue the felon, 
and is puniſhable, if he ditobey, by fine and impri- 
ſomment [e]. And in this caſe, whether a felony was 
committed or not, or whether the perſon arreſted 
(provided he be the perſon named or deſeribed by the 
hue and cry) be guilty or innocent, or of evil or good 
fame, the arreſt is lawful and juſtifiable, and he who 
_ raiſed the hue and cry is alone to anſwer for the ju- 
ſtice of it Cd ]. 
In this purſuit, likewiſe, the conſtable may ſearch 
ſuſpected — wy if the doors be open; but breaking 
the door will not be juſtifiable, unleſs the felon be ac 
tually in the houſe; nor even then unleſs admittance 
hath been firſt demanded and denied ſe]. And what 
the conſtable may do himſelf will be juſtiſiable by any 
other in his aſſiſtance; at leaſt, by his command [/. 
Indeed a private perſon may juſtify the arreſt of an 
offender by the command of a peace - officer; for he is 
bound to be aiding and afiting to ſuch officer, is pu- 
niſhable for his refuſal, and is confequently under the 
protection of the law [ g]. | 

Laſtly, A private perion may arreſt a felon by vir- 
tue of a warrant directed to him: for though he is 
not bound to execute ſuch warrant, yet if he doth, it 
is good and juſtifiable [+]. 

Thirdly, Officers of public juſtice may juſtify the 
arreſt of a felon by virtue of their office, without any 
warrant, Whatever therefore a private perſon may 
do as above, will certainly be juſtifiable i in them. 

And as the arreſting of felons, &c. is more particu- 
larly their duty, and their fine will be heavier for the 
neglect, ſo will their protection by the law be the 
greater: for if, in arreſting thoſe that are probably ſu- 
/þefed, the conſtable ſhould be killed, it is murder: 
on the other hand, if perfons purſued by theſe officers 
tor felony, or ju/tiftable ſuſpicion thereof, ſhall reſiſt or 
fly from them; or being apprehended, thall reſcue 


Fc] Hale's hiſt vol. I. 588. vol. II. 104. [4] 29th Ed. III. 
29. 3s. Hen. IV. Pl. 24. Hale's Hiſt. vol. II. rc1---2. le] ib. 
10, 103. L/] Hale's hiſt. vol. II. reg. [e] Pult. 6. 15. 
Pale's hiſt, vol. II. 86. £4; Dal. 408. Halc's hiſt. vol. II. 86. 
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themſelves, reſiſt or fly; ſo that they cannot etherawi/e 
be apprehended or re-apprehended, and are , rece//ity 
ſlain, it is no felony in the officers, or in their aflilt- 
ants, though poſſibly the parties killed are innocent; 
for, by reliſting the king's authority in his officers, 


they draw their own blood on themſelves [4]. 


Again, To take a felon or ſuſpected felon, the con- 
ſtable without any warrant may break open the door. 
But to jultify this, he muſt ſhew; 1. That the felon, 
Ec. was in the houſe. 2. That his entry was denicd. 


3. That it was denied after demand and notice that 


he was conſtable [4]. | 
Laitly, A felon may be apprehended by virtue of a 


warrant iſſuing from a magiltrate lawfully authorized ; 


in the execution of which the officer hath the ſame 
power, and will at leaſt have the ſame protection by 
law as in the arreſt virtate oFcii, And this warrant, if 
it be ſpecially directed to him, the conſtable may exe- 
cute in any part within the juriſdiction of the magi- 


ſtrate ; but he is only obliged to execute it hin the 


Sivan for which he is conſtuble, &c. | 
In the execution of a warraat for felony, the officer 


may brenk open the doors of the felon or of any per- 
ſon where he is concealed ; and the breaking the doors 


of the felon is lawiul at all events, but in breaking 
thote of a {tranger the oſſicer acts at his peril: for he 


will be a tr eſpaſſer it the felon ſhould not be there [/]. 


Such are the powers which the law pives for the ap- 
prehending felons (for as to the particular power of 
ſtherifis and coroners, and the proceſs of fuperior 


courts, they may well be patled by in this place.) - 


Again, theſe powers we ſee are enforced with penai- 
ties; ſo that not only every ciicer of juſtice, but 
every private perſon is obliged to arreſt a known felon, 
and may be puniſhed for the omiſſion. 

Nor doth the Jaw ſtop here. The apprehending 


fach felons is not only authorized and enjoined, but 


even encouraged, with impunity to perions guilty 
themielves of felony, and with regard to others. 


+] Dalt. 409. 13 Ed. IV. 4, and 9. 5 to 92. Hale's hiſt. 
vol. II. $6. 90, gr. J Ib. vol. I. 587. vol. II. 110. 
uh Hale s Liſt, vol I. 582. vol II. 117. 5 Co. 91 b. 
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By 3 and 4 of [u] William and Mary, Perſons 
' guilty of robhery in the highway, fields, Cc. who, 
being out of priſon, thall diicover any two offenders 
to be convicted of ſuch robbery, are entitled to his 


majeſty's pardon of ſuch robberies, c. as they ſhall 


n. ive then committed. 

By 10 and 11 of [] William III. this is extended 
to burglary, and ſuch felonies as are mentioned in 
the act, 8 

By the fame act, all perſons who ſhall apprehend a 
felon tor privately ſtealing goods to the value of 5 5. 
ont of ſhop, warehouſe, coach-honſe, or table, by 
night or by day (provided the felon be convicted there- 
ot) fhall be entitled to a certificate, which may be 
aſſigned once, dilcharging ſuch apprehender or his 
aſſignee from all parochial offices in the parith or ward 


where ſuch felony was committed. This certificate 


1%. to be enrolled by the clerk of the peace, and cannot 
be afſigned after it hath been uſed. 
If any man be killed by ſuch houſe breaker, Cc. 


in the attempt to apprehend him, his executors or ad- 


miniſtrators thall be entitled to ſuch certificate. 


By the 3 and 4 of [-] W. and M. whoever ſhall ap- 
prehend and proſecute to conviction any robber on 


the highway, thall receive of the ſkeriff 40 J. within a 
month after the conviction for every offender ; and 
in caſe of the death or removal of the ſheriff, the money 


to be paid by the ſucceeding ſheriff within a month 


after the demand and certificate brought. The ſheriff 
on default forfeits double the ſum, to be recovered of 
him by the party, his execntors, Cc. 

And if the perſon be killed in this attempt by any 
ſuch robber, the exeoutors of ſuch perſon, Cc. are en- 
titled to the reward, under the like penalty. 

Again, By the fame act the horſe, furniture, arms, 
money, or other goods, taken with ſuch highwaymen, 
are given to the apprehender who ſhall proſecute to 
_ conviction, notwithitanding the right or title of his 


majelty, any body politic or lord of franchiſe, or of 


n] Chap. viu. [1] Chap. xxiti. Le] Chap. viii. 
ubi ſupra. Pe | : 
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thoſe who lent or let the ſaine to hire to ſuch robber, 
with a faving only of the right of ſuch per:ons from 
whom ſuch horſes, Cc. were felomioully taken. 

By a ſtatute of Queen Anne, the 40 /. reward is 
extended to burglary and houiebreaking. 

But though the law ſeems to have been ſufficiently 
provident ou this head, there is til great difficulty ite 
carrying its purpoſe into execution, ariſing from the 
following cauſes: 

Firſt, With regard to private perſons, there is no 
country, I believe, in the world, where that vulgar 
maxim ſo generally prevails, that what is the butizeſs 
of every man is the buſineſs of no man; and for his. 
plain reaſon, that there is no country in which lets 
| honour is gained by ſerving the public. He there- 
fore who commits no crime againſt the public, is very 
well ſatisfied with his own virtue; far trom thinking 
himſelf obliged to undergo any labour, expend any 
money, or encounter any danger, on fra account. 
24h, The people are not entirely without excuſe 

from their ignorance of the law : for io far isthe power 
of apprehending felons, which L have above let forth, 
from being univerſally known, that many of the 
peace-officers themſelves do not know that they have 
any ſuch power, and often, from ignorance, refuſe to 
arreſt a known felon till they are authorized by a wur- 
rant from a juſtice of peace. Much leis then can the 
compul:ory part to the private perſons carry any ter- 
ror of a penalty of which the generality of mankind 
are totally ignorant, and of inflicting which they fee 
no example. | 

Thirdly, So far are men. from being animated with 
the hopes of public praiie to apprehend a felon, that 
they are even diſcouraged by the few of ſhame. The 
perion of the iaformer is in fact more odious than 
that of the felon himſelf; and the thief- cute her is in 
danger of worſe treatment from the populace than 
the thief. 

_ Laſtly, As te the 8 am afraid that the in- 
tention of the legillature is very little and ered. For 
not to mention that the proſecutor's title to it is too 
often defeated by the foolith lenity of jurics, who, by 

Ii 3 acquicting 
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acquitting the priſoner of the burglary, and finding 
him guilty of the ſimple felony only, or by finding the 
goods to be leſs than the value of 5 5. both often di- 
realy contrary to evidence, take the caſe entirely out 
of the act of parliament; and ſometimes even when 
the felon is properly convicted, I h:ve been told, that 
the money does not come ſo eaſily and fully to the 
pockets of thoſe who are entitled to it as it ought. 
With regard to the firſt and fourth of theſe objec- 
tions, I chuſe to be ſilent: to preſcribe any cure for the 
tormer, I muſt enter into diſquiſitions very foreign to 
my preſent purpoſe; and for the cure of the latter, 
when I confider in whoſe power it is to remedy it, a 
bare hint will, I doubt not, ſuffice. | 
The ſecond objection, namely, the excuſe of igno- 
rance, I have here endeavoured to remove, by fetting 
torth the taw at large. | 
The third therefore only remains, and to that I 
fall ſpeak more fully, as the opinion on which it is 
founded is of the molt pernictons conſequence to the 
ſociety ; for what avail the beſt of laws, if it be a 
matter of infamy to contribute towards their execu- 
tion? The force of this opinion may be ſeen in the 
following inſtance : We have a aw by which every 
perſon who drives more than ſix horſes in a waggon 
forfeirs as many horſes as are found to exceed that 
mnber. This law is broken every day, and gene- 
rally with impunity: for though many men yearly 
venture and loſe their lives by ſteaFng horſes, yet 
there are very few who dare ſeize a horie, where the 
law allows and encourayes it, when by ſuch ſeizure 
he is to acquire the name of an informer : ſo much 
worie is this appellation in the opinion of the vulgar 
thin that of thief; and ſo much more prevalent is the 
fear of popular ſhame than of death. 
This abſurd opinion ſeems to have firſt ariſen from 
the ſtatute of 18 [y] Eliz. entituled, An act te redreſ5 
diforders in common infirmers. By this ſtatute it ap- 


pers, that very wicked uſes had been made of penal 


| 1 Chap. V. | P 
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Natutes by theſe informers, whom my Lord Coke calls 
LZ] turbidum hominum genus ; and lays, * That they 
converted many penal laws, which were obſolete, 
and in time grown impotlible or inconvenient to be 

performed, into ſnares to vex and entangle the ſub- 


+ ject. 


By the ſtatute itſelf it appears, that it was uſual at 
that time among theſe perſons to extort money of ig- 
norant and feartul people by the terror of ſome penal 


law; for the breach of which the informer either in- 


ſtituted a proceſs, or pretended to inſtitute a proceſs, 
and then brought the timorous party to a compoſi- 
tion. 

This offence therefore was by this act made a high 
miſdemeanor, and punilhed with the pillory. 

Now who that knows any thing of the nature or 
hiltory of mankind, doth not eaſily perceive here a 
ſufficient foundation for that odium to all informers 

which hath ſince become fo general: for what is more 
common than from the abule of any thing to argue 


againſt the uſe of it, or to extend obloquy from par- 


ticulars to pniverſals ? 


For this the common aptitude of men to ſcandal 
will ſufficiently account; but there is ill another and 
fronger motive in this caſe, and that is the intereſt of 
all thoſe who have broken or who intend to break the 
laws. Thus, the general cry being once raĩſed againſt 
proſecutors on penal laws, the thieves themſelves have 
had the art and impudence to join it, and have put 
their proſecutors on the footing of all others : nay, 1 


muſt queſtion whether, in the acceptation of the vul- 


gar, a thief-catcher be not a more odlious and con- 
temptible name than even that of informer. 
Nothing, I am ſenfible, 1 is more vain than to en- 


counter popular opinion with reaſon; nor more liable 


to ridicule than to oppoſe general contempt: : and yet 


1 will venture to ſay, that if to do good to ſociety be 


laudable, fo is che office of a thief- cateher; and it to do 
this good at the extreme hazard of your life be honour> 


able, then is this office honourable. T rue, it may be 


. 3 laſt. c. lxxavii, 2 
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| faid : but he doth this with a view to a reward. And 
doth not the ſoldier and the ſailor venture his lite 
with the fame view? for who, as a great man lately 
fad, ſerves the public for nothing? 


I know what is to be my fate in this place, or what 


would happen to one who ſhould endeavour to prove 


that the hangman was a great and an honourable 
employment. And yet I have read in Tournefort, of 
an ifland in the Archipelago, where the hangman is 
the firſt and higheſt officer in the (tate. Nay, in this 


Kingdom, the ſheriff himſelf (who was one of the moſt 
conſiderable perſons in his county) is in law the hang- 
man, and Mr Ketch is only his deputy. | 

If to bring thieves to juitice be a ſcandalous office, 
what becomes of all thoſe who are concerned in this 


buſineſs, ſome of whom are rightly thought to be 


among the melt honourable officers in government ? ? 


If, on the contrary, this be, as it ſurely , very truly 
hononrable, why thould the poſt of danger in this. 
_ warfare alone be excluded from all ſhare of honour ? 
Io conchude a matter in which, though ſerious, I 
will not be too tedious : what was the great Pompey 
in the piratic war [7] ? what were Hercules, Theſeus, 


and other the heroes of old, Deorum in templa recepti-- 


were they not the molt eminent of thiek-catchers ? 


0.8 © FT, vl, - 
Of the difficulties which attend proſecutions. 


NOW come to a fourth encouragement which 

greatly holds up the ſpirits. of robbers, and which 
they often find to afford no deceitful conſolation ; 
and this is drawn from the remiſſneſs of proſecutors, 
who are often, 


1. Fearful, and to be intimidated by the threats of 


the 8. - or, 
Delicate, and cannot appear in a public court; 
Way , 


[1] Cicero-in his Oration 8 Lege Marilia calls this, if Iremem- 
ut ſpeaks of the extirpation of theſe 


ber rightly, B. Turre 
robbers as of the greatuſtof all Pompey's exploits. 
3· indolent, 
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3. Indolent, and will not give themſelves the trou- 
ble of a proſecution; or, 

4. Avaritious, and will not undergo the expence of 
it; nay, perhaps find their account in compounding 
che matter; or, 

5 Tender hearted, and cannot take away the life 
of a man; or, 

Lattly, Neceſſitous, and cannot really afford the 
colt, however ſinall, together with the lols of time 
which attends it. 

The firit and ſecond of theſe are too abſurd, and 
the third and fourth too infamous to be reaſoned with. 
But the two lait deſerve more particular notice, as 
the fifth is an error ſpringing originally out of a good 
principle in the mind, and the iixth is a fault in the 
conſtitution very eaſily to be remedied. 

With regar to the former of theſe, it is certain, 
| that a tender-hearted and compailionate diſpoſition, 
which inclines men to pity and feel the misfortunes at 
others, and which is, even for its own fake, incapable 
of involving any man in ruin and miſery, is of all 


tempers of mind the moſt amiable; and though it fel- 


dom receives much honour, is worthy of the highelt, 
The natural energies of this temper are indeed the 
very virtues principally inculcated in our excellent re- 
gion; and thoſe who, becauſe they are natural, have 
tad them the name of virtues, ſeem not, I think, 
to be aware of a doctrine that denies all merit to a 
mind which is naturally, I may ſay neceffarily, good. 
Indeed the paſſion of love, or benevolence, w hence 
this admirable difpohtion ariſes, ſeems to be the only 


human paſſion that is in itſelf finply and abſolutely ' 


good; and in Plato's commonwealth or (which is 


more) in a ſociety acting up to the rules of C- 
anity, no danger could ariſe from the higheſt exceſs of 


this virtue; nay, the more liberally it was indulged, 

and the more extenſively it was expanded, the more 
would it contribute to the honone of the individual, 
and to the hippineſs of the whote. 

But as it hath pleaſed God to permit human ſo- 
eieties to be conltituted in a different manner, and 
knaves to * a part (a very couliderable one, I am 
. 


. 
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afraid) of every community, who are ever lying in 
wait to deſtroy and enſnare the honeſt part of man- 
kind, and to betray them by means of their own good- 
neſs, it becomes the good-natured and tender-hearte.l 
man to be watchful over his own temper ;. to re rain 
the impetuoſity of his benevolence, carefully to ſelec 
the objets of this paſſion, and not by too unbounded 
and mdifcriminate an indulgence to give the reins to 
a courfer, which will infallibly carry him into the 
ambuſcade of the enemy. 

Our Saviour himſelf inculcates this prudence among 
his diſciples, telling them, that he ſent them forth 
like ſheep among wolves : be ye therefore, ſays he, wiſe 

as ſerpents, but innocent as doves. b 

For want of this wiidom, a benevolent tender- 
hearted temper very often betrays men into errors not 
only hurttul to themſelves, but highly prejudicial to 
the ſociety. Hence men of invincible courage, and 
incorruptible integrity, have ſometimes falſified their 
truſt; and thoſe whom no other temptation could 
ſway, have paid too little regard to the ſanction of an 


_ .. oath, from this inducement alone. Hence likewiſe 


the miſchief which | here endeavonr to obviate hath 
often ariſen; and notorious robbers have lived to per- 
petrate future acts of violence, throagh the ill-judging 
tenderneſs and compaſhon of thoſe who could aud 
ought to have profecuted them. 

To ſuch a perſon | would ſuggeſt theſe conſidera- 
tions: | 

Firſt, As he is a good man, he ſhould conſider, 
that the principal duty which every man owes, is to 
his country, for the ſafety and good of which all laws 
are eſtabliſhed; and therefore his country requires of 
him to contribute all that in him lies to the due execu- 
tion of thoſe laws. Robbery is an offence not only 
againit the party robbed, but againſt the public, who 
are therefore entitled to proſecution ; and he who pre- 
vents or ſtides ſuch the proſecution, is no longer an 
innocent man, but guilty of 'a high offence againſt 
the public good. | 5 

Secandly, As he is a good - natured man, he will be- 
hold all injuries done by one man to another with in- 

| dignation. 


r 
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dignation, What Cicero ſays of a pirate, is as true 
of a robber, that he is ho/tis humani gexeris ; and if fo, 
am ſure every good-natured man mult be an enemy 


to him. To deſire to fave theſe wolves in locicty, 


may ariſe from ber.evolence ; but it muſt be the dene⸗ 
volence of a child or a foot, who, from want of ſuili- 
cient reaſon, miſtakes the true objects of his paſſion, 
as 4 child doth when a bugbear appears to him to be 
the object of fe ar. Such tender-heartednefs is indes d 


3 ity, an reiembles the meek ipirit of him who 


ould not attic in blowing up bus netght _ nouſe, 

8 ſave a whole city from the flames. It is true. 
faid a late learned chief juſtice (4], 1a a trial for 
treaſon, * here is the life of a man in th- Ci e; but 
then you (ſpeaking to the jury) mut conver likes 
wiſe the miiery aud defolation, the bios ws con- 
fuſion that muſt have happened, had this taken cf- 
fect; and put one againit the other, I belizve that 
conf; deration which is on behalf of che king will bs 
much the ſtronger.“ Here likewiſe is che life of a 
man concerned; but of what man? why, of one who 


* 


being too luzy to get his bread by labour, or too vo- 


luptuous to content himſelf with the produce of that 
labour, declares war againſt the properties, and often 


againſt the per ſons, of his fellow - ſubje &s; who deprives 


his countrymen of the pleaſure of travelling with ſafe- 
ty, and of the liberty of carrying their moncy or their 
ordinary conveniencies with them; by whom the in- 
nocent are put in terror, affroated and alarmed with 
threats and execrations, endangered with loaded pi- 
ſtols, beat with bludgeons and hacked with cutlatles, 
of which the loſs of health, of limbs, and often of life, 
is the conſequence; and all this without any reſpect to 
age, or dignity, or ſex. Let the good-natured man, 
who bath any underitanding, place this Picture before 
his eyes, and then ſee What figure in it will be the 
object of his compaſſion. 

come nov: to the lait difficulty w kich obſtructs the 
proſecucion oi offenders; namely, the extreme poverty 
of the proſecutor. This L have known to be fo ab- 


[a Lord chief juſtice Pratt. 
I | | ſolutely 
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folutely the caſe, that the poor wretch who hath been 
bound to proſecute was under more concern than the 


pri ſoner himſelf. It is true, that the neceffary colt 


on thefe occaſions is extremely ſmall; two (killings, 
which are appointed by act of parliament for drawin 

the indictment, being, I think, the whole which the 
law requires; but, when the expence of attendance, 
generally with ſeveral witneffes, ſometimes during fe- 
veral days together, and often at a great diſtance 
from the pro:ecutor's home; I fay, when theſe articles 
are ſumed up, and the lots of time added to the ac- 
count, the whole amounts to an expence which a very 
poor perſon, already plundcred by the tlucf, mult lock 
on with tuch horror (if he ſhould not be abſolutely 
incapable of the expence) that he muſt be a miracle 
of public ſpirit, if he doth not rather chuſe to con- 
ceal the felony, and fit down ſatisfied with his preient 
loſs : but what thall we ſay, when (as is very common 


in this town) he may not only receive his own again, 
but be further rewarded, it he will agree to com- 


pound it? 
Now how very inconſiderable would be the whole 


coſt of this ſuit either to the county or the nation; if 


the public, to whom the juſtice of pence gives his 
whole labour on this head gratis, was to defray the 


coſt of ſuch trials, by a kind of frma panperis ad- 


miſſion. The ſum would be fo trivial, that nothing 


would be felt but the good coniequences ariling from 
ſuch a regulation. | 


I ſhall conclude this head with the words of my 
Lord Hale: * It is,” ſaid he, a great defect in the 
© law, to give courts of jultice no power to allow 
« witneſles again ſt criminals their charges; wher«by,' 
ſays he, many poor pertons grow weary of their at- 
© tendnce. or hear their own charges therein, to 
„ their great hindrance and loſs.” _ 


great trouble, and often with great danger, 
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S E CT, I 
Of the TxiAL and Conviction of FELONS. 


UT if, notwithſtanding all the rubs which we 
have ſeen to ly in che way, the indictinent is 
foand, and the chief brou, ht to his trial, ill he hach 
ſuiicieu hopes of eicapin;r, either from the cuntion 
o the protecuior s evidence, or from the hardineis of 
lus own. EN, 
lo üreet-robberies, — diſneulty of convictin'y a eri- 
minul is extremely great, '] he metho.! of diiches ring 
rhele is generally by means ot one of the gang, who, 
being taken up, perhaps, {or ſome other otfence, and 
thinsing hielt in danger of punichment, Clues to 
mice his peace at the expence of his companions, 
But when, by means of his information, you are 
mae acquamted with the whole gang, and have, with 
ares 
ended them, how arc you to bring them to jullice? 
tor though the evidence of the accompiice be ever fo 


poſitive and explicit, nay, eve o connected and pro- 


bable, till, unleis it be corroborated gl lome other 
evidence, it is not {ulhcient, 


Now how 1s this corroborating evidence tn be ob- 
tuinzd in this caſe? Street-robberies are gcacrally 


cominitted in the dark, the pericns on whom they 
are committed arc often in chairs and coaches, and if 


on foot, the attack is uſuuily begun by knocking the 
party down, and for the time depri ving kim of his 
ſenſes. But if the thief ſhould be let; ba! bu ous, he is 
ſeldom ſo incautious as to omit taking every me Od 
to prevent his being known, by dipping the viviy's 


hat over his face, and by every other method w 5 


he can invent to avoid dijcovery. 

But indeed any ſuch methods are hardly neceſſary; 
for when we rn the circumitance of darkne!s, 
mentioned before, the extreme hurry of the © & on, 
and the terror m n en! in which mot Per as 
are in at {uch a time, how {hail we imagine it pottible, 
that they flu 1 arcs be able, with any (che 


Vor. XL. k k | batt 
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leaſt) degree of certainty, to ſwear to the identity of 
the chief, whole conntenance is, perhaps, not a litele 
altered by his ſubſequent fituation, and who takes 
care, as much as poſſihle he can, by every alteration 
of dreſs, and other wiſe, to diſguiſe himſelf? 

And it the evidence of the accomplice be ſo unlikely 
to be confirmed by the oath of the proſecutor, wht 
other means of confirmation can be found ? for as to 
his character, if he himſelf doth not call witneſſes to 
ſupport it (which, in this initance, is not incumbent 

on him to do), you are not at liberty to impeach it; 

the greatelt and moſt known villain in England, ſtand- 
ing at the bar equally rectus in curia with the man of 
the higheſt eſtimation, if they thould be both accuſed 
of the ſame crime. 

Unleſs therefore the robbers ſhould be ſo unfortu- 
nate as to be apprehended in the fact (a circumitance 
which their numbers, arms, Cc. renders ordinarily 
impoſſible) no ſach corroboration can poſſibly be had 
but the evidence of the accomplice itanding alone and 
unſupported, the villain, contrary to the opinion and 
almoſt direct knowledge of all pretent, is triuniphantly 
acquitted, langhs at the court, ſcorns the law, vows. 
revenge againit his proſecutors, and returns to his 
trade with a great increaſe of confidence, and com- 
monly of cruelty. | 

In a matter, therefore, of ſo much concern to the 
public, I ſhall be forgiven, if 1 venture to offer my 
ſentiments. 

The words of my Lord Hale are theſe: * Though 

a particeps criminis be admiſſible as a witneſs in law, 
yet the credibility of his teſtimony 15 to be left to the | 
jury ; and truly it would be hard to take away the 
life of any perſon upon ſuch a witneſs that ſwears 
to ſave his own, and yet confeſſeth himſelf guilty of 
ſo great a crime, unleſs there be alſo very conſide- 
rable circumſtances, which may give the greater 
credit to what he ſwears [T]. 

Here I muſt obſerve, that this great man ſeems ra- 
ther to complain of the hardſhip of the law in taking 


K 


fe] TTale's hut vol. i. 35. 


away 


| ſhip of ſuch conviction: 
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away the lite of a-criuninal on the teſtimony of an ac- 
complice, than to deny that the law was fo. This 
indeed he could not well do; for not only the eaſe o 
an approver, as he himſelf ſeems to acknowledge, but 
many later retolutions would have contradicted that 
opinion. 

-dly, He allows that the credibility of his reſtimony | 
is to be left to the jury; and ſo is the credibility of 
all other teſtimonies. Fhey are abſolute judges ot the 
fact; and God torbid that they ihoald iu all caſes be 
tied down by poſitive evidence againſt a priſoner, 
though it was not delivered by an accomplice. 

But furel: y, it the evidence cf an accomplice be not 
ſuſhcient to put the pritoner on his detence, but the 
jury are directed to acquit him, though he can pro- 
duce no evidence on his behalf, either to prove an 


alibi, or to his character, the credibility of tuch telti- 


mony cannot well be ſaid to be left to u jury. This is 
virtually to reject the competency of the witnels: for 
to ſay the law allows him to be fworn, and yet gives 
no weight to his evidence is, I apprehend, a mere play 
of words, and conveys no idea. 

In the z/:rd place, this great man aſſerts the hard- 5 
Now 1t the evidence of 2 
ſuppoſed accomplice ſhould convict a man of fair and 
honeit character, it would, I confeſs, be hard; and it 


is a hardſhip of which, I believe, no experience can 


produce any inſtance. But if, on the other hand, the 
teſtimony of an accomplice with every circumſtance 
of probability y attending it againſt a vagabond of the 
vileſt character, and who can produce no ſingle perſon 
to his reputation, is to be abſolutely rejected, becauſe 
there is no poſitive proof to ſupport it; this, I think, 
is in the higheſt degree hard (I think I have proved 
how hard) to the ſociety. 

I ſhall not enter here into a diſquiſition concerning 
the nature of evidence in general ; this being much 
too lar ge u field; nor ſhall I examine the utility of 
thoſe rules which our law preſcribes on this hend. 
Some of theſe rules might perhaps be opened a little 
wider thun they are, w ithout either miſchief or incon- 
venience; and I am the bolder in the aſſertion, as L 
K k 2 know 
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know a very learned judge who concurs with this opi- 
nion. There is no branch of the law more bulky, 
more full of contuſion and contradiction, I had almolt 
ſaid of abſurdity, than the law of evidence as it now 
ſtands. 

One rule of this law is, that no man intereſted ſhalt 
be ſworn as a witnets. By this is meant pecuniary in- 
tereſt; but are mankind governed by no other paſſion 
thun avarice ? ? 1s not revenge the ſweeteſt morſel, as a 
divine calls it, which the devil ever dropped into the 
mouth of a linner ? are not pride, hatred, an the 
other paſſions, as powerful tyrants in the mind of 
man? and is not the intereſt which theſe paſſions pro- 
pole to themſelves by the enjoyment of their object, 
as prevalent a motive to evil as the hope of any pecu- 
niary intereſt whatever? 

But to keep more clolely to the point Why ſhall 
not * credit be given to the evidence an accom- 
plice? — My Lord Hale tells us, that he hath been 
guilty of a great crime: and yet, if he had been con- 
victed and burat in the hand, all the authorities tell 
us, that his credit had been refleres ; ; 4 more mira- 
culous power of fire than any which the 1h /eciety 
can produce! The ſ:me happens, if he be pardoned, 

Again, fays Lord Hale, he fwears to ſave his own 
life. This is not altogether fo : for when once a felon 
Rath impeached his companions, and is admitted an 
evidence azaink them, u hatever be the fate of his evi- 
dence, the i inipe acher always goes free. To this, it is 
troe, he hath no noittive title; - no more hath "By it 4 
ſingle felon be convicted on his oath. But the practice 
is as I mention, and I do not remember any inſtance 
to the contrary. 

But vhat iaducement hath the accomplice to perjure 
him{elf, or what reajon can be aſſigned why he thould 
be ſulpe ted of it? that he himſelf was one of the rob- 
bers, appears to a demonſtration; that he had accom- 
plices in the robbery, is as certain. Why then thonuld 
ne be induced to impeach A and B, who are innocent, 
and not C and D, who are gyuilry ? mult he not think 
that he hath a better chance of convicting the guilty 
than the innocent? is he not liablz, if he gives a falle 
| . I ormation;, 
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in formation, to be detected in it? one of his compa- 


nions may be diſcovered and give a true information, 


what will then become of him and his evidence? and 


hy mould he do this? from a motive of friendſhip? 


do the worlt of men carry this pathon fo much 
higher than is common with the beit ? but he muſt. 
not only run the riſk of his life but of his ſoul too. 
The very mention of this latter riſk may appear ridi- 
eulous, when it is confidered of what fort of perſons I 
am talking. But even theſe perſona can ſcarce be 
thought ſo very void of underſtanding as to lofe their 
fouls for nothing, and to commit the horrid ſins of 
perjury and mnrder without any temptation, or pro- 


ſpect of intereſt. nay, even againſt their intereſt. Such 


characters are not to be found in hiſtory, nor do they 
exiſt any where but in diſtempered brains, and are al- 


ways rejected as monſters, when they are produced in 
works of fiction; for ſurely we ſpoil the verie rather 


than the ſeni2 by ſaying, nems gratis /iit turpihmu- 
Under fuch circumitances, and under the caution of a 
od judge, and the tenderneſs of an Englith jury, it 


will be the higheſt improbability that any man thould 


be wrongfully convicted; and utterly impoſlible to- 


convict an honeſt man: for I intend no more than that 


ſuch evidence ſhall put the priſoner on his defence,, 
and oblige him either to controvert the fact by proving: 
an alibi, or by ſome other circuraltance ;z or to pro- 


duce ſome reputable perſon to his character. And 


this brings me to conſider the ſecond fortreſs of the 
eriminal in the hardineſs. of his on evidence. 

The uſual defence of a thief, eſpecially at the Old 
Baily, is an alibi [u]: to prove this by perjury, is a 
common act of Newgate friendſhip; and there ſeldoin 
is any difficulty in procuring ſuch witneffes, I remem- 
ber a felon within this twelvemonth to have been 


proved to be in ireland at the time when the robbery 


was ſworn to have been done in London, and acquit- 
ted; but he was ſcarce gone from the bar, when the 
witneſs was himſelf arreſted for a robbery committed 


in London at that very time when he {wore both he 


Le i. e. That be * at another place al the time. 
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and his friend were in Dublin: for which robbery, 1 
think, he was tried and executed. This kind of de- 
fence was in a great meaſure defeated by the late Baron. 
"Thompſon, when he was recorder of London, whoſe 
memory deſerves great honour for the ſervices he did 
the public in that poſt. Theſe witneſſes ſhould al- 
ways be examined with the utmoſt care and ſtrictneſs, 
by which means the truth (eſpecially if there be more 
witneſſes than one to the pretended fact) will gene- 
rally be found out. And as to character, though I 
allow it to have great weight, if oppoſed to the ſingle 
evidence of an accomplice, it ſhoutd ſurely have but 
little where there is good and ſtrong proof of the fact; 
and none at all, unleſs it comes from the mouths of 
perions, who have themſelves ſome reputation and. 
credit. | 


CREST ©. 


Of the encouragement given to robbers by frequent parden. 


TFT COME now to the fixth encouragement to fe- 
lons, from the hopes of a pardon, at leaſt with the 
condition of tranſportation. 

This, I am aware, is too tender a ſubject to ſpeak to. 
To pardon all crimes where the proſecution is in his 
name, is an undoubted prerogative of the king. LI 
may add, it is his moſt amiable prerogative, and that 
which, as Livy obſerves [ww], renders kingly govern- 
ment moſt dear to the people: for m a republic there 
is no ſuch power. I may add farther, that it ſeems to 
our excellent ſovereign to be the moſt favourite part 
of his prerogative, as it is the only one which hath 
been carried to its utmoſt extent in the preſent reign. 

Here, therefore, I beg to direct myſelf only to thote 
perſons who are within the reach of his majelty's ſacred 
ear. Such perſons will, I hope, weigh well what 1 
have ſaid already on the ſubject of falſe compaſſion, all 
which is applicable on the preſent occaſion: and finge 


[w] Dee. 1. I. ii. cap. 3. Eſſe gratiz locum, eſſe beneficis: 
et iraſci et ignoſcere poſſe (Regem ſcilicct) inter amicum atque 
inimicum diſcrimen noſſe, Legem rem ſurdam incxorabilem 


eſſe, c. 


Our 
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our king (as was with leſs truth ſaid of another [x]) 5 
of all men the trueſt iinage of his Maker in mercy, | hope 
too much good- nature will tranfport no nobleman ſo 
far as it once did a clergyman in Scotland, who, in the 
fer vour of his benevolence, prayed to God that he would 
gracioufly be pleaſed to pardon the poor devil. 

To fpeut out fairly and honeſtly, [ y] tho' mercy may 
appear more amiable in a magiſtrate, teverity is a more 


wholeſome virtue; nay ſeverity to an individual way, 


perhaps, be in the end the greateit mercy, not oaly to 
the public in general, for the reaſon given above, but to 
many individuals, tor the reaſons to be preſently athizn'd. 

To conſider a human being in the dread of a ſudden 


and violent death; to conſider that bis lite or death 


depend on your will; to reje& the arguments which 
a good mind will oifictouſly advance to itſelf; that 
violent temptatious, neceliuty, youth, inadvertency 
Þave hurried him to the commiſſion of a crime v:hich 
hath been attended with no inhumanity ; to-reliit the 
importunities, cries, and tears of a tender wife, and 
affectionate children, who, though innocent, are to 
be reduced to miſery and rum by a ſtrict adherence to 
juſtice; thele all together form an object which who- 
ever can look upon without emotion, muſt have a very 
bad mind; and whoever by the force of reaſon cag 
conquer that emotion mult have a very ſtrong one. 
And what can reaton ſuggeſt on this occaſion? Firſt, 
that by ſaving this individual, I thall bring many 
others into the fame dreadiul ſituation. That the 
paſſions of the man are to give way to the principles of 


the magiſtrate. I hoſe may lament the criminal, but 


theie muſt condemn him. It was nobly ſaid by Bias to 
one who admired at his ſhedding tears whilſt he paſt 


ſentence of death, Nature exacts my tenderneſs, but 


* the law my rigour.“ The elder Brutus [Zz], is a wor- 
thy pattern of this maxim ; an example, fays Machia- 
vel, moſt worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. 
[x] By Dryden of Charles li. L] Diſe. J. iii. c. iii. 
| [=] He put his two ſons to death for conſpiring with Tarquin. 
Neither Livy nor Dionyſius give any character of cruclty to 
Brutus; indeed the latter tells us, that te was ſup:;*or to oil ihoſe 
pajjtons which di ard human reaſon, Tay kia parl. Ta) Tx; N 
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And Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus [a] calls it a © great and 

* wonderful action, of which the Romans were proud 
in the moſt extraordinary degree.” Whoever derives 
It therefore froin the want of humane and paternal af- 
fections is unjuſt; no inſtances of his inhumanity are 
recorded. Bat the ſeverity,” ſays Machinvel, © was not 
only profitable but neceſſary; and why ? becauſe a 
ſingle pardon granted ex mera gratia et favore, is a link. 
broken in the chain of juftice, and takes away the con- 
catenation and ſtrength of the whole. The danger 
and certainty of deſtruction are very different objects, 
and ſtrike the mind with different degrees of force. It 
is of the very nature of hope to be ſanguine; and it 
will derive more encouragement from one pardon, 
than diffidence from twenty executions. 
It is finely obſerved by Thucydides [5}, That 
though civil ſocieties have allotted the puniſhment 
of death to many crimes, and to fome of the interior 
ſort, yet hope inſpires men to face the danger; and 
no man ever came to a dreadful end, who had not 
a lively expectation of ſurviving his wicked machi- 
nations. Nothing certainly can more contribute to 
the raiſing this hope than repeated examples of ill- 
grounded clemency ; for, as Seneca ſays, ex clementia 
omnes idem ſperant [Ce]. 

Now what is the principal end of all puniſnment? 
is it not, as Lord Hale [d] expreſſes it, To deter men 
from the breach of laws, ſo that they may not of- 
* fend, and ſo not ſuffer at all? and is not the inflict- 
ing of punithment more for example, and to pre- 
vent evil, than to puniſh* And therefere, ſays 
he, preſently afterwards, * Death itſelf is neceſſary to 
© be annexed to laws in many caſes by the prudence of 
© law-givers, though poſſibly beycnd the ſingle merit 
of the offence fimply conſidered, No man indeed 
of common humanity or common ſenſe can think the 
life of a man and a few ſhillings to be of an equal con- 
ſideration, or that the law in puniſhing theft with 


G 


Lal Page 272. Edit. F 
[5] P. 174. Ea't i udton, 
La] Hale's laſt, vol. I. p. 13. 


[c] De clementia, lib. i. c. i. 


death 
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death proceeds (as perhaps a private perſon ſometimes 
may) with any view to vengeance. The terror of the 
example is the only thing propoted, and one man is 
facrificed to the preſervation of thouſands. 

It therefore the terror of this example is removed 


(as it certainly is by ire 2quent pardons) the deſign of 
the law is rendered totally ineſtectual; the lives of the 


perſons executed are thrown aw: ay, and facriliced ra- 
ther to the vengeance th in to the good of the public, 
who receives no other adv:mtage thun by gettin rid 
of a chief, whoſe place will immediately be jupplice 


by another. Here then we may cry out with the 


poct [ec] : 


— — —— — 


Srvizr 2 


 Parcendi ravics 


This, I am con{ lent, may be aſſerted, tht par.lons 
have brought muy more men to the alias. S (lin 


they have mved from it. So true is th by ſeuti ment of 


Machiavel, that examples of ju tice are more mercitub 
than the unbounded exerciic of pity {| f]. 


3 CT. Xt 
Cf the manner of execution. 


Duri every hope which I have mentioned fail 
B the thief z if he jhould be ditcovered, appre- 
hended, pr ofecute ed, convicted, and refuſed a pardon ; 
Witt is hi ſituation then? iurely mot gloomy aud 
dreadſul, without any hope, and without any com- 
fort. This is, perhaps, the caſe with the leis prac- 
tiſed, leſs ſpirited, and leſs dangerous rogues ; but 
with thoſe of a different conititution it is far other- 


wiz, No hero ſees denth as the alternative which may 


attend his undertakins with leis terror, nor meets it in 
the field with more imaginary glory. Pride, which is 
commonly the uppermoit pe in both, is in born 
treated with equal ſatisfactio. The day appointed 


Je] Claudian. lj m his Prince. 
go by 
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by the law for the thief's ſhame is the day of glory in 
his own opinion. His proceſſion to T'yburn, and his 
lait moments there, are all triumphant; actended with 
the compaſſion of the meek and tender-hearted, nnd 
with che applauſe, admiration, and envy of all the 
bold and hardened. His behaviour in his prefent con- 
dition, not the crimes, how atrocious ſoever, which 
brought him to it, are the ſubject of contemplation. 
And if he hath ſenſe enough to temper his boldneſs 
with any degree of decency, his death is ſpoke of by 
many with konour, by mol; with pity, and by afl 
with :pprobation. 

How far ſuch an example is from being an objea of 
terror, eſpecially to thoie tor whote uſe it is princi- 
pally intended, I leave to the conſileration of every 
rational man; whether ſuch examples as have de- 
icrived are proper to be exhibited, mult be lubmitted 
to our luperiors. 

The great c: wie of this evil is the frequency of ex- 
en : the knowledge of human nature will prove 
this from reaicn ; and "the ditferent ellects which exc- 
cutions produce in the minds of the ſpectators in the 
— where they are rare, and in London where 
they are common, will convince us by experience, 

The thief whois hanged to-day hath learned his intre- 
pay © rom the example of his hanged pre deceſſors; 
as others are now taught to deſpiſe death, and to bear 

it hereaſter with boldneſs, from what they jee to-day. 
One way of preventing the frequency of executions 
is by removing the evil Jam complaining of: for this, 
eTeQ in time becomes a cauſe; and greatly increaſes 
that very evil from which it firſt aroſe. The deſign 
of thoſe who firſt appointed executions to be public, 
was to add the puniſhment of thame to that of death 
in order to make the example an object of gre: ter 
terror. But experience hath fhzwn us that the event 
is diretiy contrary to this intention. Indeed, a com- 
petent knowledge of human nature might have fore- 
ſe2n the conſequence. F o unite the ideas of death 
and fhame is not ſo eafy as may be imagined ; all 
ideas of the latter being abſorbe:! by the former. To 
prove this, I wil] appeal to any man who hath ſeen an 
execution, 
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execution, or a proceſſion to an execution; let him 
tell me, when he hath beheld a poor wretch, bound in 
4 cart, juiſt on the verge of eternity, all pale and trem- 
bling with his approaching fate, wiether the idea of 
thame hath ever intruded on his min? much lets will 
the bold daring rogue, who glories in his preſent con- 
dition, inſpire the beholder with any ſuch ſenſation. 

The difficulty here will be catily explainzd, if we 
have recourſe to the poets (for the good poet and the 
good politician do not differ ſo much as ſome who 
know nothing of either art aſſirm; nor would Homer 
or Milton have. made the worlt legiſtators of their 
times): the great batinels is to raile terror, and the 
poet will tell you, that a niration or pity, or both, 
are very apt to attend whatever is the object of terror 
in the human mind. Tits is very uieful to the poet, 
but very hurtful on the pretent occaſiou to the politi- 
cian, whole art is to be here employed to raiſe an ob- 
jet of terror, and, at the ſame time, as much as poſ- 

ſihle, to ſtrip it of all pity and all admiration. 
To eife&t this, it ſeems that the execution ſhould 
be us ſoon as pollible after the commiſſion and con- 
viction of the crime; tor it this be of an atrocious 
kind, the reſentment of mankind being warm, would 
purſuę the criminal to his laſt end, and ail pity for the 
offender would be loit in dete{ation of the oTence. 
Whereas, when executions are delayed io long as they 
ſometimes are, the puniſhment and not the crime is 
conſidered; and no good mind can avoid compat- 
ſionating a ſet of wretches, who are put to death we 
know not why, unleis, as it almoit appears, to inake 

a holid:y for, and to entertain, the mob. | 
Sec:n4l;, It ſhould be in ſome degree private. And 
here the poets will again aſſic us. Foreigners have 
found fault with the cruelty of the Englith drama, in 
rehreſenting ſrequent murders upon the tage. In fact, 
this is not only crucl, but highly mjudictous : a mur- 
der behind the ſcenes, if the poet knows how to ma- 
nuge it, will affect the audience with greater terror 
than if it was acted before their eyes. Of this we have 
an inltince in the urder of the king in Macbeth, at 
which, when Garrick acts the part, it is ſcarce an 
| hyperbole 
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hyperbole to ſay, I have ſeen the hair of the audience 
ftand an end. Terror hath, I believe, been carried 
higher by this ſingle initance, than by all the blood 
which hath been ipilt on the ſtage. To the poets I 
may add the prieſts, whoſe politics have never been 
doubted. Thoſe of Egypt in particular, where the 
ſacred rayſteries were firit deviſed, well knew the uſe 
of hiding from the eyes of the vulgar what they in- 
tended thould mipire them with the greateſt awe and 
dread. The mind of man is ſo much more capable 
vi magnitying than his eye, that I queſtion whether 
every object is not leſſened by being looked upon; and 
this more eſpecially when the pailions are concerned : 
{or theſe are ever apt to fancy much more ſatistaction 
in thoſe objects which they affect, and much more of 
_ milckief in thoſe which they abhor, than are really to 
be found in either, 

If executions therefore were ſo contrived, that few 
could be prefent at them, they would be much more 
fhocking and terrible to the croud without doors than 
ut preſent, as well as much more dreadtul to the cri- 
minals themſelves, who would thus die in the pre- 
fence only of their enemies; and where the boldeſt of 
them would find no cordial to keep up his ſpirits, nor 
any breath to flatter his ambition. 

34ly, The execution ſhould be in the higheſt degree 
ſolemn. Ir is not the eſſence of the thing itſelf, but 
the dreſs and apparatus of it, which make an impreſ- 
fion on the mind, eſpecially. onthe minds of the ma 
titude, to whom beauty in rags is never a deſirable, nor 
deſormity in embroidery a dilagrecable object. 
Montaigne, who of all men, except only Ariito- 
tle, ſeems helt to have underſtood human nature, en- 
quiring into the cauſes why death appears more terrible 
to the better ſort of people than to the meaner, ex- 

preiſes himſelf thus : © I do very well believe, that it is 
* thole terrible ceremonies and preparations where- 
< v:ith we ſet it out, that more terrify us than the 
thing itlelf; a new and contrary way of living, the 
cries of mathers. wives, and children, the vilits of 
aſtoniſhed and afflicted friends, the attend:mce of 
pale and blubbered ſervants, a dark room ſet round 
2 "4 wth 
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with burning tapers, our beds environed with phyſi- 
cians and divines, in fine, nothing but ghafiline!s 


that a man almoſt fancies himſelf dead and buried 
already [g. 
© If the image of death, ſays the ſame author, was 


to appear thus dreadful to an army, they would be 


Ee 

© an army of whining milk- ſops; and where is the dit- 
© ference but in the apparatus? Thus in the field (I 
* may add, at the gallows) what is encountered with 
gaiety and unconcern, in a fick-bed becomes the molt 
dreadful of all objects. 

In Holland, the executions (which are very rare) 
are incredibly ſolemn. They are performed in the 
area before the ſtadthouſe, and attended by all the ma- 
giſtrates. The effect of this ſolemnity is inconcei- 
vahle to thoje who have not obſerved it in others, or 


felt it in themſelves; and to this, perhaps more than 


to any ether caute, the rareneſs of executions in that 
ecuntry is owing. _ 
Now the following method, which I ſhall venture 


to preſcribe, as it would include all the three particu- 


lars of celerity, privacy, and folemnity, ſo would it, 
I think, efectually remove all the evils complaine& 
of, and which at preſent attend the manner of in- 
flicting capital panithinent. 


Suppoſe then, that the court of the Old Baily was, 


at the end of the trials, to be adjourned during four 


days; that, againſt che adjournment-day, a gallows 


was erected in the area before the court ; that the cri- 
minals were all brought down on that day to receive 
ſentence; and that this was executed the very mo- 
ment aſter it was pronounced, in the fight and pre- 
fence of the judges. 

Nothing can, 1 think, be imagined (not even tor- 
ture, which 1 am an enemy to the very thought of ad- 
mitting) more terrible than ſuch an execution; and I 
leave it to any man to refolve himſelf upon reſlexion, 


whether ſuch a day at the Old Baily, or a holiday at 


[2] Montagne, F ſlay 19. | | 
Vor. XI, 11 Tyburn, 


and horror round about us, render it ſo formidable, 
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Tyburn, would make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion gn the 
minds of every one. | 

Thus I have, as well as I am able, finiſhed the taſk 
which I propoſed, have endeavoured to trace the evil 
from the very fountain-head, and to ſhew whence it 
originally ſprings, as well as all the ſupplies it re- 
ceives, till it becomes a torrent, which at preſent 

threatens to bear dow :1 all before it. 

And here I muſt again obſerve, that if the former 
part of this treatiſe thould raile any attention in the 
legiſlature, ſo as eſfectually to put a ſtop to the luxury 
ot the lower pcople, to force the poor to induſtry, and 
to provide for them when induſtrious, the latter part 
ot my labour would be of very little uſe; and indeed 
ail the pains which can be taken in this latter part, 
and all the remedies which can be devited, wiizout = 
applying a cure to the former, will be only of the pal- 

ative kind, which may patch up the diſeaſe, and 
leilen the bad eſſects, but never can totally remove it. 

Nor, in plain truth, will the utmoſt ſeverity to of- 
fenders be juſtifiable, unleſs we take every poſſible 
method of preventing the offence. News ad ſupplicia 
eri gend proventt, niſi qui remedia conſumpſut, lays Se- 
neca [V], where he repreſents the governors of king- 
dos in the amiable light of parents. The ſubject, 
as well as the child, thould be left without excuſe be- 
fore he is punitked : for, in that caſe alone, the rod 
becomes the hand either of the parent or the magi - 
itrate. | 

All temptations therefore are to be carefully re- 

moved out of the way; much leſs is the plea of ne- 
ceſſity to be left in the mouth of any. This plea of ne- 
cellity is never admitted in our law; but the reaion of 
that is, ſays Lord Hale, becauſe it is fo difficult to 
diſcover the truth. Indeed, that it is not always cer- 
tainly falſe, is ſufficient ſcandal to our polity ; for 
what can be more ſhocking than to ſee an indultrious 
poor creature, who is able and willing to labour, 
forced by mere want into difhoneſty, and that in a 
nation of ſuch trade and opulence ! 


L De C'emet a, li, ii. Frag. 
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Upon the whole, ſomething ſhould be, nay, muſt 


be donc, or much worie contequences than have hi- 


therto happened, are very ſoon to be apprehended. 


Nay, as the matter now ſitands, not only care tor the 


public ſatety, but common humanity, exacts our 


concern on this occaſion ; tor that many cart-loads 
of our tellow-cretures are once in fix weeks carried 
to ſlaughter, is a dreadful conſideration; and this is 
greatly heightened by reflecting, that, with proper 
care and proper regulations, much the greater part 
of theſe wretches might have been made not only 
happy in themiclves, but very utetul members of the 
ſociety, which they now ſo greatly dithonour in the 
ght of all Chriſtendom. h 


END OF VOLUME ELEVENTIi. 
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